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No  one  at  all  familiar  with  English  literature  but 
must  have  read  with  delight  those  elegant  and  in- 
struetive  essays  published  early  in  the  last  century 
-under  the  name  of  the  Spectator.  These  papers,  of 
which  the  celebrated  Addison  was  the  principal 
-contributor,  were  intended  to  reprove  the  vices, 
ridicule  the  follies,  and  correct  the  errors  of  the 
times,  and  were  eminently  successful.  Nor  shall 
we  be  surprised  at  this,  distinguished  as  these 
essays  are  for  justness  of  reflection,  force  of  rea¬ 
soning,  appositeness  of  illustration,  and  a  purity 
c/  and  beauty  of  style  which  rank  them  among  the 
very  finest  productions  of  modem  literature.  In 
every  page  of  these  beautiful  essays  we  see  rec¬ 
ommended  “  amiable  manners,  manly,  liberal  sen¬ 
timents,  benevolent  affections,  and  rational  piety.” 
“  Our  object,”  say  the  authors  of  this  selection, 
“  has  been,  by  a  judicious  selection,  and  omitting 
the  papers  which  have  only  a  temporary  adapta¬ 
tion,  to  render  more  universal  the  circulation  of 
such  an  invaluable  work  of  morality.  We  have 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


assiduously  retained  those  essays  which  so  power¬ 
fully  enforce  the  duties  of  social  life,  and  unfold 
the  causes  of  misconduct  and  distress ;  but  par¬ 
ticularly  those  which  insist  on  the  necessity  of 
piety  towards  the  Supreme  Being,  which  awfully 
display  his  attributes,  and  prove  the  comforting  and 
glorious  hope  of  immortality.” 

This  edition  is  published  at  the  suggestion  of  a 
distinguished  scholar  and  divine  of  our  own  coun¬ 
try,  and  has  been  also  revised  by  him. 

H.  &  B. 


New- York,  October,  1839. 
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THE  LIFE 


OP 

JOSEPH  ADDISON. 


Joseph  Addison,  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Launcelot 
Addison,  Rector  of  Milton,  near  Ambersbury,  in 
Wiltshire,  was  born  at  that  place,  May  1,  1662 ; 
and,  appearing  weak  and  unlikely  to  live,  he  was 
christened  the  same  day.  His  father,  a  man  of 
talents,  virtue,  and  religion,  sowed  early  in  his 
youthful  mind  the  seeds  of  that  probity  and  benev¬ 
olence,  that  rational  Christianity,  which  afterward 
came  to  such  maturity.  When  Addison  had  com¬ 
pleted  his  eleventh  year,  his  father,  being  made 
Dean  of  Litchfield,  naturally  carried  his  family  to 
his  new  residence,  and  placed  him  for  some  time 
under  Mr.  Shaw,  master  of  the  school  in  the  city 
to  which  he  removed.  Of  this  part  of  Addison’s 
life  we  know  nothing  but  the  story  of  a  barring 
out*  which  our  author,  at  the  early  age  of  twelve, 
planned  and  conducted  with  such  superior  wisdom 

*  Such  is  a  practice  which,  about  fifty  years  ago,  prevailed 
in  many  schools.  The  boys,  after  having  long  obeyed,  resolv¬ 
ed,  at  the  approach  of  the  holydays,  to  command.  They  then 
took  possession  of  the  school,  barricaded  the  doors  to  prevent 
the  entrance  of  the  rulers,  and,  not  contented  with  the  victory 
without  the  triumph,  from  the  windows  breathed  defiance 
against  the  preceptor.  The  master,  on  his  side,  was,  or  pretend¬ 
ed  to  be,  very  vigilant  against  this  exclusion.  The  greatness 
of  the  difficulty  enhanced  the  pleasure  of  success. 
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and  courage,  that  he  was  successful  in  that  difficult 
enterprise.  The  fortress  was  seized ;  and  Mr. 
Shaw,  the  governor,  excluded. 

From  Litchfield,  Addison  was  removed  to  the 
Charter-house,  where  he  pursued  his  juvenile  stud¬ 
ies  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Ellis ;  and  where  he  con¬ 
tracted  that  intimacy  with  Sir  Richard  Steele, 
which  lasted  as  long  as  they  lived,  and  which  their 
joint  literary  labours  have  so  effectually  recorded 
and  transmitted  to  posterity. 

At  the  early  age  of  fifteen,  our  author  was  enter¬ 
ed  into  Queen’s  College,  in  Oxford,  where,  having 
so  many  models  to  imitate  and  competitors  to  ex¬ 
cel,  he  diligently  pursued  the  knowledge  there  most 
highly  valued  ;  I  mean  classical  learning.  A  still 
more  powerful  cause  certainly  concurred  in  attach¬ 
ing  him  to  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers.  There 
was  evidently  in  his  mind  a  natural  congeniality 
with  the  most  elegant  and  pleasing  of  ancient  au¬ 
thors.  We  see  in  his  writings  much  of  that  ele¬ 
gance,  unaffected  good  sense,  simplified  philosophy, 
and  sound  morality,  which  distinguish  the  writers 
of  antiquity.  When  he  was  seventeen  years  of 
age,  some  Latin  verses  he  had  composed  fell  by 
accident  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Lancaster,  and  gain¬ 
ed  him  his  patronage.  By  his  recommendation  he 
was  elected  as  a  demy,  or  scholar,  into  Magdalen 
College.*  Here  he  continued  to  cultivate  poetry 
and  criticism,  and  grew  first  eminent  by  his  Latin 
compositions,  which  are  harmonious,  pure,  and  el¬ 
egant  ;  and  seem  to  have  had  much  of  his  fondness. f 

*  He  took  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  Feb.  14, 1693. 

f  The  Latin  poems  of  Addison  handed  down  to  us  are  eight 
in  number:  Peace  restored  to  Europe  through  William  III. 
Description  of  a  Barometer.  A  Battle  between  the  Pigmies 
and  the  Cranes.  On  the  Resurrection,  from  a  painting  in  one 
of  the  Chapels.  A  Bowling  Green.  An  Ode  to  Dr.  Haines,  a 
physician  and  poet.  The  Dancing  Puppets ;  and  an  Ode  to 
Dr.  Burnet,  author  of  the  Theory  of  the  Earth. 
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Like  Milton,  Addison  devoted  only  a  part  of  his 
time  to  Latin  verses  while  he  was  a  young  man. 
Both  probably  considered  them  as  exercises  for 
youth,  but  not  as  employment  for  manhood.  He 
was  in  his  twenty-second  year  when  he  showed 
his  power  of  English  poetry,  by  some  verses  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Dryden,  which  procured  him  the  ap¬ 
plause  of  that  celebrated  writer.  Soon  after,  he 
published  a  translation  of  the  greater  part*  of  the 
fourth  Georgic  upon  Bees,  on  which  Dryden  be¬ 
stowed  very  great  praise ;  and  said,  alluding  to  the 
subject  of  the  poem,  After  Addison’s  bees,  my  latter 
swarm  is  hardly  worth  the  hiving.  About  the  same 
time,  he  composed  the  arguments  prefixed  to  the 
several  books  of  Dryden’s  Virgil;  and  produced  an 
Essay  on  the  Georgics,f  which  is  a  specimen  of 
extensive  learning,  and  of  acuteness  in  criticism. 
The  ensuing  year  he  published  a  set  of  verses, 
containing  a  character  of  the  principal  English  po¬ 
ets  ;  and  inscribed  it  to  the  noted  Dr.  Sacheverell, 
with  whom  Addison  lived  in  a  strict  intimacy, 
though  few  characters  could  be  more  different  than 
those  of  these  two  writers :  Sacheverell  being  a 
man  of  talents  hardly  reaching  mediocrity,  though 
confident  and  assuming :  Addison  a  writer  of  em¬ 
inent  genius,  but  diffident  and  modest.  A  portion 
of  the  poem  is  devoted  to  the  exaggerated  praise 
of  Montagu,  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  to 
whom  Congreve  had  introduced  him  :  Addison  was 
then  learning  the  trade  of  a  courtier,  and  subjoined 
Montagu,  as  a  poetical  name,  to  those  of  Cowley 
and  Dryden.  In  the  close  of  the  poem,  he  insin¬ 
uates  a  design  he  had  formed  of  going  into  orders, 
to  which  he  had  been  strongly  solicited  by  his 
father :  but  the  influence  of  Mr.  Montagu  concur- 

*  The  only  Episode  of  Aristasus  is  omitted. 

t  That  Essay  is  prefixed  to  them  as  a  Preface  to  Dryden’s 
translation. 
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ring  with  his  natural  modesty,  he  was  diverted  from 
his  original  design. 

The  following  year*  he  wrote  a  poem  to  King 
William,  with  a  preface  to  Lord  Somers,  whose 
patronage  he  gained  by  the  poem,  which  is  entitled 
to  considerable  praise,  being  highly  poetical  in  its 
descriptions  and  animated  in  its  sentiments,  which 
issue  from  a  breast  warm  with  a  love  of  liberty, 
and  zealous  for  the  happiness  of  mankind. 

Through  his  noble  patron,  Lord  Somers,  Addison, 
having  yet  no  public  employment,  obtained!  from 
the  king  a  pension  of  300Z.  a  year,  that  he  might  be 
enabled  to  travel.  He  stayed  a  year  at  Bloix,  prob¬ 
ably  to  learn  the  French  language ;  and  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  on  his  journey  to  Italy,  which  he  surveyed 
with  the  eye  of  a  poet.  While  he  was  travelling 
at  leisure,  he  was  far  from  being  idle ;  for  he  not 
only  collected  his  just  remarks  on  the  country,  but 
found  also  time  to  write  his  dialogue  on  Medals, 
and  four  acts  of  Cato.  From  Italy  he  wrote  a  let¬ 
ter  to  Lord  Halifax,  which  is  justly  considered  as 
the  most  elegant,  if  not  the  most  sublime,  of  his 
poetical  productions.  The  description  of  a  coun¬ 
try,  beautiful  in  its  climate,  rich  in  its  soil ;  where 
the  finest  arts  concur  with  bounteous  nature  in  ad¬ 
ministering  delight,  yet  doomed  to  distress  and  mis¬ 
ery  from  the  prevalence  of  despotism,  affords  to  the 
poet  a  favourable  opportunity  of  celebrating  free¬ 
dom,  with  praises  forcible  without  exaggeration, 
and  animated  without  extravagance.  The  liberty 
he  recommends  and  celebrates  is  that  moderate, 
well-regulated  kind,  the  certain  source  of  solid  and 
permanent  happiness ;  not  that  unrestrained  license 
which  fanciful  visionaries  only  conceive,  or  hot¬ 
headed  enthusiasts  alone  can  desire,  and  which  is 
infallibly  productive  of  anarchy  and  misery. 

After  two  years  of  travel,  Addison  found  it  neces- 


In  1695. 


t  In  1695. 
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sary  to  hasten  home,  being  distressed  by  indigence, 
and  compelled  to  become  the  tutor  to  a  travelling 
squire  ;  for,  his  friends  being  out  of  the  ministry,  his 
pension  had  been  discontinued,  and  hjs  hopes  of 
rising  were  for  a  time  blasted.  He,  soon  after  his  re¬ 
turn  to  England,  published  his  travels,  which  abound 
in  useful  information  and  judicious  reflections ;  and 
whose  two  great  objects  were  the  recommendation 
of  the  classic  writers,  and  the  promotion  of  senti¬ 
ments  of  rational  liberty. 

For  upward  of  two  years  our  author  remained 
at  home,  without  any  opportunity  of  exerting  his 
genius,  or  of  obtaining  any  reward  for  what  he  had 
done,  his  old  patrons  being  out  of  power.  The  mean¬ 
ness  of  his  appearance  gave  testimony  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  to  which  he  was  then  reduced.  But  he  re¬ 
mained  not  long  neglected  or  useless.  The  victory 
at  Blenheim  afforded  him  an  occasion  for  the  display 
of  his  poetical  talents,  in  the  poem  entitled  The  Cam¬ 
paign,  which  celebrates  the  wisdom,  foresight,  vig¬ 
our,  activity,  and  courage  of  Marlborough;  and  re¬ 
cords  the  two  great  actions  of  Shellenberg  and  Blen¬ 
heim,  both  with  historical  accuracy  and  poetic  ani¬ 
mation.  He  was  immediately  rewarded  by  the 
treasurer  Godolphin,  who  appointed  him  to  suc¬ 
ceed  the  celebrated  Mr.  Locke  as  commissioner  of 
appeals. 

In  the  following  year  he  attended  Lord  Halifax 
to  Hanover;  and,  the  year  after,  was  chosen  under 
secretary  of  state,  first  to  Sir  Charles  Hedges,  and 
in  a  few  months  more  to  the  Earl  of  Sunderland. 

At  this  time  there  prevailed  a  general  taste  for 
Italian  operas;  but  the  musical  pieces  in  that  lan¬ 
guage  were  then,  as  at  present,  equally  distinguished 
for  the  deficiency  of  sense  and  the  fineness  of  sound ; 
Addison,  importuned  by  persons  of  taste  and  distinc¬ 
tion,  undertook  to  compose  in  our  own  language  a 
musical  drama  which  might  combine  intellect  with 
harmony ;  and  he  wrote  the  opera  of  Rosamond,  one 
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of  the  most  pleasing  of  our  author’s  poetical  com¬ 
positions.  Its  fable  is  agreeable  and  interesting ;  its 
thoughts  are  just  and  energetic ;  its  sentiments  nat¬ 
ural,  and  often  tender;  its  versification  easy  and 
harmonious.  Rosamond,  however,  did  not  succeed 
on  the  stage,  because  the  music  was  not  Italian  ;  it 
was  either  hissed  or  neglected.  Conscious  that  it 
merited  a  better  fate,  and  trusting  that  the  readers 
would  do  him  more  justice,  he  published  it,  with  an 
inscription  to  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  a  noble 
lady,  but  without  skill  or  pretensions  to  skill  in 
poetry  or  literature.  The  dedication,  however,  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at :  for  dedications,  in  general, 
must  be  considered  as  solicitations  of  patronage 
rather  than  of  advice ;  as  expressions  of  respect  or 
gratitude  rather  than  as  acknowledgments  of  criti¬ 
cal  abilities. 

When  the  Marquis  of  Wharton  was  appointed 
lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,*  Addison  attended  him 
as  his  secretary,  and  was  made  keeper  of  the  rec¬ 
ords  in  Birmingham’s  Tower,  with  a  salary  of  300ri 
a  year.f  When  he  was  in  office,  he  made  a  law  to 
himself,  Swift  informs  us,  never  to  remit  his  regu¬ 
lar  fees  out  of  civility  to  his  friends.  “For,”  said 
he,  “  I  may  have  a  hundred  friends ;  and  if  my  fee 
be  two  guineas,  I  shall,  by  relinquishing  my  right, 
lose  two  hundred  guineas,  and  no  friend  gain  more 
than  two.  There  is,  therefore,  no  proportion  be¬ 
tween  the  good  imparted  and  the  evil  suffered.” 

Steele  began  to  publish  his  Tatller%  while  Addi¬ 
son  was  in  Ireland.  He  discovered  the  author  from 
an  observation  on  Virgil,  which  he  himself,  had  com- 

*  In  1709. 

+  Queen  Anne,  to  whom  Addison  had  been  recommended  by 
the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  entertained  a  very  high  opinion 
of  our  author,  and,  as  a  mark  of  her  favour  and  esteem,  aug¬ 
mented  the  salary  annexed  to  the  place  of  keeper  of  the  records. 

%  The  Tattler  appeared  for  the  first  time,  April  12,  1709,  and 
concluded  January  2,  1711. 
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municated  to  his  friend ;  and  this  discovery  led  him 
to  afford  Steele  assistance,  which  contributed  con¬ 
siderably  to  support  the  reputation  of  that  periodi¬ 
cal  work.*  Such  was  the  superiority  of  Addison’s 
writing,  that  Sir  Richard  said,  “  that  he  himself 
fared  like  a  distressed  prince,  who  called  a  power¬ 
ful  neighbour  to  his  aid,  and  was  undone  by  his  aux¬ 
iliary.” 

Two  months  after  the  end  of  the  Tattler  succeed¬ 
ed  the  Spectator; f  a  series  of  essays  of  the  same 
kind,  but  written  with  less  levity,  upon  a  more  regu¬ 
lar  plan,  and  published  daily.  Such  an  undertaking 
showed  that  the  writers  did  not  distrust  their  own 
copiousness  of  materials  or  facility  of  composition, 
and  their  performance  justified  their  confidence. 
They  found,  however,  in  their  progress,  many  aux¬ 
iliaries.  The  Spectator ,  in  one  of  the  first  papers, 
exhibited  the  political  tenets  of  its  authors  ;  but  they 
soon  took  a  resolution  of  courting  general  approba¬ 
tion  by  general  topics  :  such  as  literature,  morality, 
and  familiar  life.  To  this  practice  they  adhered,  with 
very  few  deviations.  Before  the  Tattler  and  Spec¬ 
tator  (if  the  writers  for  the  theatre  be  excepted), 
England  had  no  masters  of  common  life.  No  wri¬ 
ters  had  yet  undertaken  to  reform  either  the  savage¬ 
ness  of  neglect  or  the  impertinence  of  civility;  to 
teach  when  to  speak  or  to  be  silent ;  how  to  refuse 
or  how  to  comply.  We  wanted  not  books  to  teach 
us  our  more  important  duties,  and  to  settle  opinions 
in  philosophy  or  politics ;  but  an  arbiter  elegantia- 
rum,  a  judge  of  propriety,  was  yet  wanting,  who 

*  Among  the  Tattlers  of  Addison,  the  most  celebrated  are: 
The  distinguishing  Characters  of  Men  and  Women ;  The  Dis¬ 
tress  of  the  new  Writers  ;  The  Inventory  of  the  Playhouse ; 
The  Description  of  the  Thermometer ;  The  Discourses  on  the 
Immortality  of  the  Soul,  and  the  glorious  prospect  of  another 
life. 

t  The  first  paper  appeared  March  1, 1711,  and  was  continued 
\  daily  to  December  8,  1712. 
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should  survey  the  track  of  daily  conversation,  and 
free  it  from  thorns  and  prickles,  which  tease  the 
passer,  though  they  do  not  wound  him.  For  this 
purpose  nothing  is  so  proper  as  the  frequent  publi¬ 
cation  of  short  papers,  which  we  read  not  as  study, 
but  amusement.  Thus  the  busy  may  find  time,  and 
the  idle  may  find  patience.  The  Tattlers  and  Spec¬ 
tators,  published  at  a  time  when  two  parties,  loud, 
restless,  and  violent,  were  agitating  the  nation,  sup¬ 
plied  to  minds  heated  with  political  contest  cooler 
and  more  inoffensive  reflections ;  they  had  a  percep¬ 
tible  influence  upon  the  conversation  of  that  time, 
and  taught  the  lively  and  the  gay  to  unite  merriment 
with  decency ;  they  reduced  the  unsettled  practice 
of  daily  intercourse  to  propriety  and  politeness ;  and 
taught,  with  great  justness  of  argument  and  dignity 
of  language,  the  most  important  duties  and  sublime 
truths. 

The  year  which  followed  the  conclusion  of  the 
Spectator  was  the  grand  climacteric  of  Addison’s 
reputation ;  the  tragedy  of  Cato,  which,  of  all  his 
works,  has  brought  him  the  greatest  praise,  came 
upon  the  stage.  The  whole  nation  was  at  that  time 
on  fire  with  faction.  The  Whigs  applauded  every 
line  of  the  play  in  which  liberty  was  mentioned,  as 
a  satire  on  the  Tories ;  and  the  Tories  echoed  every 
clap,  to  show  that  the  satire  was  unfelt.*  The  play, 
unquestionably  the  noblest  production  of  Addison’s 
genius,  supported  thus  by  the  emulation  of  factious 
praise,  was  acted  thirty-five  nights  without  intermis¬ 
sion.  Neighbouring  nations  have  bestowed  no  less 
applause  on  this  work  than  our  own.  It  was  trans¬ 
lated  frequently  into  the  French  language,  and  un¬ 
derwent  both  Italian  and  German  versions.  It  has 
been,  not  unjustly,  determined  by  the  public  opinion, 

*  The  story  of  Bolingbroke  is  well  known  ;  he  called  Booth 
to  his  box  and  gave  him  fifty  guineas  for  defending  the  cause  of 
liberty  against  a  perpetual  dictator. 
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that  Cato  is  rather  a  poem  in  dialogue  than  a  drama ; 
rather  a  succession  of  just  sentiments  in  elegant 
language,  than  a  representation  of  natural  affections, 
or  of  any  state  probable  or  possible  in  human  life. 
A  composition  which  faction,  rank,  and  literature 
concurred  in  praising,  could  not  escape  censure; 
from  a  regard  to  truth,  if  the  applause  were  unjust ; 
or,  if  just,  from  envy  and  malignity.  Influenced  by 
this  last  motive,  the  most  strenuous  impugner  of 
Cato's  merit  was  Dennis,  that  professed  critic,  that 
searcher  after  faults,  and  heedless  observer  of  ex¬ 
cellences.  He  arraigned  it  for  neglect  of  poetical 
justice ;  his  critique,  however,  abounds  in  quaint  wit¬ 
ticism  and  vulgar  merriment,  which  convey  no  high 
idea  of  the  satirist’s  taste  and  refinement.  Pope, 
who  at  this  time  professed  great  friendship  for  Ad¬ 
dison,  and  who  resembled  the  critic  in  irritability 
and  resentment,  seized  this  opportunity  of  paying 
his  court  to  our  author,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  vil¬ 
ifying  his  sworn  adversary;  and  he  wrote  a  very  se¬ 
vere  but  humorous  piece,  entitled  A  Narrative  of 
the  Madness  of  John  Dennis.  Our  author  himself 
never  answered  the  critique  of  Dennis;  and,  con¬ 
scious  of  the  real  motive  of  Pope’s  attack,  sent  no¬ 
tice  to  that  modern  Zoilus,  that  he  was  sorry  for  all 
the  personalities  with  which  Pope  had  treated  him. 

Soon  after  the  appearance  of  Cato  on  the  stage, 
another  daily  paper  was  published,  nearly  on  the 
plan  of  the  Spectator,  entitled  The  Guardian.  Steele 
was  the  editor.  Addison  gave  considerable  assist¬ 
ance,  though  not  so  regularly  as  in  the  Spectator* 
Those  essays  are  written  in  the  same  strain  of  hu¬ 
mour  and  serious  observation.  Addison  all  this 
time  was  not  an  indifferent  spectator  of  public  af¬ 
fairs.  He  wrote  as  different  exigences  required. 
He  published,  in  1707,  The  present  State  of  the  War; 

*  All  the  papers  by  Addison  were  distinguished  in  the  Spec¬ 
tator  by  the  letters  .C.  L.  I.  O. ;  in  the  ..Guardian  they  were 
known  by  a  hand. 
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the  Trial  of  Count  Tariff;  and  a  few  papers,  en¬ 
titled  The  Whig  Examiner ,  written  with  poignant 
humour.  They  show  that,  though  Addison's  wit  was 
generally  gentle  and  delicate,  he  could  be  severe. 
During  the  last  years  of  Queen  Anne,  our  author 
was  in  no  public  employment :  but  when,  on  the 
death  of  the  queen,  the  house  of  Hanover  took  pos¬ 
session  of  the  throne,  it  was  reasonable  to  expect 
that  his  zeal  would  be  suitably  rewarded.  Before 
the  arrival  of  King  George  he  was  made  secretary 
to  the  regency:  and  was  required  by  his  office  to 
send  notice  to  Hanover  that  the  queen  was  dead, 
and  that  the  throne  was  vacant.  To  do  that  would 
not  have  been  difficult  to  any  man  but  Addison,  who 
was  so  overwhelmed  with  the  greatness  of  the  event, 
and  so  distracted  by  the  choice  of  expression,  that 
the  lords  of  the  regency,  who  could  not  wait  for  the 
niceties  of  criticism,  were  obliged  to  employ  a  Mr. 
Southwell,  a  clerk  in  the  house,  who  had  just  taste 
and  knowledge  enough  to  qualify  him  for  a  writing- 
desk.  He  stated  the  fact,  as  he  was  ordered,  in  the 
ordinary  perspicuity  of  business,  and  valued  himself 
for  having  done  what  was  too  hard  for  Addison. 
Copious  and  elegant  as  the  style  of  our  author  was, 
yet,  from  the  idea  he  had  formed  of  excellence,  join¬ 
ed  with  the  most  modest  opinion  of  his  own  com¬ 
positions,  he  on  some  occasions  could  not  write  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  give  himself  satisfaction. 

It  was  proposed,  on  the  accession  and  arrival  of 
George  I.,  to  make  Addison  secretary  of  state ;  this 
he  himself  strenuously  declined :  but  he  accepted  a 
second  time  the  post  of  secretary  to  the  lord  lieu¬ 
tenant  of  Ireland,  then  Lord  Sunderland.  The  earl 
was  soon  removed,  and  Addison  appointed  one  of 
the  lords  of  trade.  His  political  employment  di¬ 
verted  him  from  executing  a  design  which  he  had 
formed  of  composing  an  English  (dictionary  ;  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  which  the  literary  world  would  have  had 
cause  to  regret,  had  not  the  composition  of  such  a 
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work  called  forth  the  deep  learning  and  acute  judg¬ 
ment  of  a  Johnson. 

During  the  rebellion,*  our  author  commenced  a 
periodical  work  in  support  of  the  established  gov¬ 
ernment,  entitled  The  Freeholder ,f  whose  intention 
is  to  show  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  rebellion. 
He,  with  strong  arguments  and  exquisite  humour, 
addresses  himself  to  the  various  classes  of  the  dis¬ 
affected,  and  exhibits  to  them  the  absurdity  of  im¬ 
agining  that  the  pupil  of  priests  and  a  tyrant  was 
the  person  most  fitted  to  govern  a  free  country. 

Soon  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Freeholder,  Ad¬ 
dison  married  the  Countess  Dowager  of  Warwick, 
whom  it  is  said  he  had  first  known  by  being  tutor 
of  her  son,  and  whom  he  had  solicited  by  a  very 
long  and  anxious  courtship.  She  is  said  to  have 
discovered  his  passion,  and  to  have  amused  herself 
with  it.  His  advances,  at  first  very  timorous,  grew 
bolder  as  his  reputation  and  influence  increased. 
At  last  he  ventured  to  solicit  her  with  more  confi¬ 
dence,  and  he  prevailed.  He  derived  little  happi¬ 
ness  from  this  marriage ;  for  it  never  found  them 
nor  made  them  equal.  She  always  remembered 
her  own  rank,  and  treated  him  as  her  inferior.  The 
native  lustre  of  genius  was  not,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
pride  of  birth,  adequate  to  the  adventitious  glare  of 
ancestry. 

Mr.  Addison  is  an  instance  that  brilliant  genius, 
elegant  learning,  and  a  complete  knowledge  of  pol¬ 
itics,  accompanied  even  with  unsullied  virtue,  do 
not  qualify  a  man  for  being  a  statesman.  Ele¬ 
vated  to  a  high  station,  and  made  secretary  of  state, 
he  was  universally  found  unequal  to  the  duties  of 
his  place.  From  his  excessive  modesty,  he  could 
not  speak  in  the  House  of  Commons  ;  and,  therefore, 
was  useless  to  the  defence  of  his  friends  and  of  the 

*  In  1715. 

t  It  consisted  of  fifty-five  papers,  and  continued  twice  a 
week,  from  December,  1715,  to  June  in  the  following  year. 
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government.  In  his  office  he  wanted  despatch,  an 
essential  ingredient  in  the  transaction  of  numerous 
affairs.  He  could  not,  Johnson  tells  us,  issue  an  or¬ 
der  without  losing  his  time  in  quest  of  fine  expres¬ 
sions.  What  he  gained  in  rank,  he  lost  in  credit. 
His  health,  already  impaired  by  an  asthma,  suffered 
greatly  from  the  fatigue  of  affairs.  He  was  forced 
at  last  to  solicit  leave  to  relinquish  his  employment ; 
was  permitted  to  resign,  and  gratified  with  a  pen¬ 
sion  of  1500Z.  a  year. 

From  politics  Addison  returned  to  his  literary 
avocations.  He  devoted  his  leisure  to  writing  a 
Treatise  on  the  Evidences  of  the  Christian  Religion ; 
and  had  only  performed  one  half  of  his  design  when 
an  untimely  death  put  a  period  to  his  labours,  of 
which  part  was  published  after  his  decease. 

Addison,  however,  did  not  conclude  his  life  in 
peaceful  studies,  but  relapsed,  when  near  his  end, 
to  a  political  question.  A  controversy  was  agitated 
with  great  vehemence  between  those  friends  of  long 
continuance,  relating  to  the  Peerage  Bill,  which  was 
to  fix  the  number  of  peers.  Steel,  in  his  Plebeian, 
alarmed  the  nation  on  this  subversion  of  the  an¬ 
cient  establishment.  Addison  answered,  under  the 
title  of  the  Old  Whig.  Steele  replied  by  a  second 
Plebeian,  without  any  personality.  The  Old  Whig 
answered  again  the  Plebeian ;  and  could  not  forbear 
some  contempt  of  little  Dicky.  Dicky^  neverthe¬ 
less,  did  not  lose  his  deep  veneration  for  his  friend; 
but  quoted  only  some  lines  of  Cato,  which  were  at 
once  detection  and  reproof.  “  What  reader,”  says 
Dr.  Johnson,  with  energetic  feeling,  “  will  not  re¬ 
gret  that  these  two  illustrious  friends,  after  so  many 
years  passed  in  confidence  and  endearment,  in  unity 
of  interest,  conformity  of  opinion,  and  fellowship  of 
study,  should  finally  part  in  acrimonious  opposition  1 
Such  a  controversy  was  helium  plusquam  civile,  as 
Lucan  expresses  it.  Why  could  not  faction  find 
other  advocates  1  But,  among  the  .uncertainties  of 
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the  human  state,  we  are  doomed  to  number  the  in¬ 
stability  of  friendship.” 

The  end  of  this  great  man’s  life  was  now  ap¬ 
proaching.  His  asthmatical  complaint  was  aggra¬ 
vated  by  a  dropsy.  He  abandoned  all  hopes  of  life  ; 
and,  finding  his  danger  was  pressing,  he  prepared 
to  die  conformably  to  his  own  precepts  and  profes¬ 
sions.  He  gave  directions  to  his  friend  Tickell 
concerning  the  publication  of  his  works,  and  dedi¬ 
cated  them  on  his  deathbed  to  his  friend  and  suc¬ 
cessor,  Mr.  Craiggs,  secretary  of  state.  During 
his  lingering  decay,  he  sent  a  message  to  Mr.  Gay. 
desiring  to  see  him.  Gay,  who  had  not  visited  him 
for  some  time  before,  obeyed  the  summons,  and 
was  received  with  great  kindness.  Addison  then 
told  him  that  he  had  injured  him,  but  that,  if  he  re¬ 
covered,  he  would  recompense  him.  What  the  in¬ 
jury  was  he  did  not  explain,  nor  did  Gay  ever  know. 
As  it  had  been  our  author’s  business  during  his  life 
to  promote  piety  and  morality,  he  was  desirous 
that  his  death  might  contribute  to  the  same  noble 
end,  therefore,  when  dying,  he  sent  for  the  young 
Lord  Warwick,  his  stepson,  a  nobleman  of  very 
irregular  life,  and,  perhaps,  of  loose  opinions,  whom 
he  had  in  vain  endeavoured  to  reclaim.  Approach¬ 
ing  the  dying  man,  the  youth  said,  “  Dear  sir,  you 
have  sent  for  me ;  I  hope  you  have  some  commands ; 
I  shall  hold  them  most  sacred.”  Eagerly  grasping 
the  young  man’s  hand,  Addison  softly  said,  “  See  in 
what  peace  a  Christian  can  die."  He  spoke,  and  soon 
expired.* 

*  This  anecdote,  recorded  of  Addison,  has  been  poetically  re¬ 
lated  by  a  modern  bard  in  the  following  verses : 

When  the  convulsive  throb  and  swimming  eye 
Proclaim  the  hour  of  dissolution  nigh, 

Ere  yet  the  glimmering  lamp  of  life  expires, 

For  Warwick  he  with  falt’ring  tongue  inquires. 

See  where  the  youth,  with  awe  sincere  impress’d, 
Attends  obedient  to  his  friend’s  request ; 
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In  the  manners  and  habits  of  Addison,  nothing 
was  more  remarkable  than  his  taciturnity  in  com¬ 
pany.  His  friend  Steele  often  mentioned  his  ob¬ 
stinacy  of  silence.  He  himself  acknowledges  that 
he  was  very  deficient  in  fluent  conversation.  The 
time  in  which  he  lived  had  reason  to  lament  this 
defect  in  him,  for  he  was  above  all  men  in  that  tal¬ 
ent  called  humour.  “  Addison’s  conversation,”  says 
Pope,  “had  something  in  it  more  charming  than  I 
have  found  in  any  other  man ;  but  this  was  only 
when  familiar ;  before  strangers,  or,  perhaps,  a  sin¬ 
gle  stranger,  he  preserved  his  dignity  by  a  stiff  si¬ 
lence.” 

Concerning  his  timidity  and  bashfulness  all  wri¬ 
ters  are  agreed.  It  was  a  cloak  that  hid  and  muf¬ 
fled  his  merit.  Chesterfield  affirms,  “  that  he 
was  the  most  timorous  and  awkward  man  that  he 
ever  saw.”*  Chesterfield’s  representation  must 
doubtless  be  hyperbolical;  for  this  lord  was  ever 
ready  to  bestow  contemptuous  epithets  on  men  of 
the  first  talents.f  That  man  cannot  be  supposed 

Soon  as  the  well-known  face  the  sufferer  spies, 

- What  mix’d  emotions  in  his  bosom  rise  ! 

View  where,  portray’d  in  yon  expressive  mien, 

Meek  resignation,  faith,  and  hope  are  seen, 

With  all  that  warm  solicitude  combined 

For  humble  weal,  which  marks  the  gen'rous  mind ; 

That  tender  love,  those  cares  which  e’er  attend 
The  pious  Christian  and  the  feeling  friend ! 

Hear  him  to  the  loved  youth,  with  dying  breath. 

This  last  inestimable  gift  bequeath 
(Benign  affection  beaming  from  his  eye), 

‘  See  with  what  calmness  can  the  Christian  die.’  ” 

*  Dr.  Mandeville,  the  author  of  the  “  F able  of  the  Bees,”  once 
expressed  to  Lord  Macclesfield,  whom  Addison  visited,  a  desire 
to  be  introduced  to  him.  His  lordship  brought  them  together. 
After  they  had  passed  the  evening  in  company  with  his  lordship, 
and  Addison  was  departed,  Macclesfield  asked  the  doctor  what 
was  his  opinion  of  Mr.  Addison  ;  “I  think,”  answered  Mande¬ 
ville,  “  he  is  a  person  in  a  tie  wig.” 

f  He  .called  Dr.  Johnson,  one  of  the  greatest  geniuses  and 
literary  characters  of  an  ingenious  and  learned  age,  a  Hottentot, 
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very  unexpert  in  the  arts  of  conversation  and  prac¬ 
tice  of  life,  who,  without  fortune  or  alliance,  by  his 
usefulness  and  dexterity,  becomes  secretary  of 
state ;  and  who  died  at  forty-seven,  after  having  not 
only  stood  long  in  the  highest  rank  of  wit  and  lit¬ 
erature,  but  filled  one  of  the  most  important  offices 
of  state. 

However  silent  and  bashful  Addison  might  be  be¬ 
fore  strangers,  among  his  friends  he  was  a  commu¬ 
nicative,  entertaining,  and  delightful  companion.  Of 
the  course  of  Addison’s  familiar  day,  before  his 
marriage,  Pope  has  given  a  detail.  He  had  in  his 
house  with  him  Budgell,  or  Philips,  or  both.  His 
chief  companions  were  Carey,  Davenant,  and  Col¬ 
onel  Brett  ;  with  one  or  other  of  these  he  generally 
breakfasted.  He  studied  all  the  morning,  then 
dined  at  a  tavern,  and  went  afterward  to  Button’s,* 
where  the  wits  of  the  time  used  to  assemble. 
From  the  coffee-house  he  went  again  to  a  tavern, 
where  he  often  sat  late,  and  drank  too  much  wine. 
“In  the  bottle,”  says  Johnson,  “discontent  seeks 
for  comfort,  cowardice  for  courage,  and  bashfulness 
for  confidence.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  Asdison  was 
first  seduced  to  excess  by  the  manumission  which 
he  obtained  from  the  servility  of  his  sober  hours. 
He  that  feels  oppression  from  the  presence  of  those 
to  whom  he  knows  himself  superior,  will  desire  to 
set  loose  his  powers  of  conversation ;  and  who  that 
ever  asked  succour  from  Bacchus  was  able  to  pre¬ 
serve  himself  by  his  auxiliary  1” 

In  the  intellectual  character  of  Addison,  the  most 
prominent  features  were  judgment,  taste,  and  hu¬ 
mour.  Of  very  extensive  learning,  he  has  given 
us  no  proofs.  He  seems  to  have  had  small  ac- 

*  Button,  who  had  been  a  servant  in  the  Countess  of  War¬ 
wick’s  family,  kept  a  coffee-house  on  the  south  side  of  Russel- 
street,  between  Covent  Garden  and  Charles-street.  It  is  re¬ 
ported  that,  when  Addison  had  suffered  any  vexation  from  the 
countess,  he  withdrew  the  company  from  Button’s  house. 
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quaintauce  with'the  sciences,  and  to  have  read  lit¬ 
tle,  except  Greek,  Latin,  and  French.  The  abun¬ 
dance  of  his  own  mind  left  him  little  need  of  ad¬ 
ventitious  sentiments ;  his  wit  always  could  suggest 
what  the  occasion  demanded.  He  perceived  with 
quickness  and  clearness  the  nature  and  tendency  of 
objects ;  and  he  had  read  with  critical  eyes  the  im¬ 
portant  volume  of  human  life.  He  discovered  truth, 
however  disguised  or  hidden ;  he  detected  fallacy, 
however  varnished  or  enveloped;  and  knew  the 
heart  of  man,  from  the  depth  of  stratagem  to  the 
surface  of  affectation. 

Naturally  delicate,  refined  by  the  examination  of 
the  best  models,  and  united  with  sound  and  acute 
judgment,  the  taste  of  Addison  was  so  exact,  that 
no  beauty  or  deformity,  however  intermixed,  could 
escape  its  discernment. 

No  nation  has  produced  so  many  authors,  who 
have  excelled  in  wit  and  humour,  as  these  king¬ 
doms.  Among  the  ingenious  men  distinguished  for 
those  qualities,  there  are  none  before  Addison  who 
have  uniformly  preserved  decency.  He  has  rigidly 
abstained  from  every  impure  and  disgusting  image, 
which  are  the  resource  of  dulness  and  frivolity. 
The  humour  of  our  author  is  not  only  exquisite  and 
refined,  but  ingenious,  variegated,  and  peculiar  to 
himself.  It  is  so  happily  diffused  as  to  give  the 
grace  of  novelty  to  domestic  scenes  and  daily  oc¬ 
currences.  To  use  the  words  of  that  elegant  and 
acute  critic,  Dr.  Johnson,  “he  ne’er  o’ersteps  the 
modesty  of  nature,  nor  raises  merriment  or  wonder 
by  the  violation  of  truth.  His  figures  neither  divert 
by  distortion  nor  amaze  by  aggravation.  He  cop¬ 
ies  life  with  so  much  fidelity  that  he  can  be  hardly 
said  to  invent ;  yet  his  exhibitions  have  an  air  so 
much  original,  that  it  is  difficult  not  to  suppose 
them  the  product  of  imagination.”  He  had  a  fer¬ 
tile  invention  and  a  brilliant  fancy.  His  poetry, 
however,  which  is  polished  and  pure,  and  of  which 
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he  was  more  fond  than  of  all  his  other  writings,  is 
not  sufficiently  vigorous  to  attain  excellence.  It  is 
rather  sound  philosophy  and  just  morality  ver¬ 
sified,  than  animated  description  or  interesting  ex¬ 
hibition.  He  does  not  often  either  warm  our  fancy 
or  move  our  heart.  But  the  fame  of  our  author 
rests  now  less  on  his  poetry  than  on  his  prose.  He 
is  great  as  a  teacher  of  wisdom.  He  has  employed 
wit  on  the  side  of  virtue  and  religion,  and  has  dissi¬ 
pated  the  prejudice  that  had  long  connected  gayety 
with  vice,  and  easiness  of  manners  with  laxity  of 
principles.  Arraying  virtue  in  the  most  pleasing 
dress,  he  has  restored  her  to  her  native  dignity  and 
beauty.  This  is  an  elevation  of  literary  character 
above  all  Greek ,  above  all  human  fame.  His  religion 
has  nothing  in  it  enthusiastic  or  superstitious.  All 
the  enchantment  of  fancy  and  all  the  cogency  of 
argument  are  employed  to  recommend  to  the  read¬ 
er  his  real  interests,  the  care  of  pleasing  the  Author 
of  his  being.  Success  followed  so  wise  and  benev¬ 
olent  an  attempt ;  he  left  society,  by  his  writings, 
wiser  and  better  than  he  found  it. 

Knowledge  of  mankind  shows,  indeed,  that  to 
write  and  to  live  are  very  different.  Many  who 
praise  virtue  do  no  more  than  praise  it.  Addison’s 
profession  and  practice  were  at  no  variance.  The 
same  purity  and  excellence  which  he  displayed  in 
his  books,  were  shining  in  his  moral  character. 
Amid  the  storm  of  faction  in  which  most  of  his  life 
was  passed,  though  his  station  made  him  conspicu¬ 
ous  and  his  activity  made  him  formidable,  the  vir¬ 
tuous  character  given  him  by  his  friends  was  never 
contradicted  by  his  enemies,  whose  reverence  he 
retained,  though,  from  the  violence  of  opposition, 
he  might  lose  their  affection.  His  moral  character 
is  to  be  learned  from  the  general  testimony  of  the 
age  in  which  he  lived.  So  generally  was  his  merit 
acknowledged,  that  Swift,  who  was  not  over  friend¬ 
ly  to  him,  after  having  observed  that  the  election  of 
Vol.  I.-C 
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Addison  had  passed  without  a  dissenting  voice,  adds, 
“  That  if  he  had  proposed  himself  for  king,  he 
would  have  been  hardly  refused.”  Thus  envy,  with 
her  usual  malignant  sagacity,  could  not  detect  in 
the  moral  character  of  our  author  an  imperfection, 
nor  party  zeal  fancy  in  it  a  stain. 

Listening,  then,  to  the  general  voice  in  his  favour, 
we  will  express  our  conviction  that  Addison  was  a 
man  of  moral  excellence,  no  less  exalted  than  his 
intellectual  endowments.  Though  belonging  to  a 
party,  he  loved  goodness,  and  venerated  talents  in 
those  of  the  opposite  side.*  His  temper  was  calm, 
equal,  and  agreeable.  Candour  and  liberality  were 
eminently  conspicuous,  both  in  his  criticisms  and  in 
his  intercourse  with  mankind.  To  the  lesser  vir¬ 
tues  of  moderation,  economy,  and  prudence,  he 
joined,  in  a  very  high  degree,  the  eminent  virtues 
of  justice,  beneficence,  and  patriotism.  As  men  of 
genius  are,  we  think,  to  be  estimated  by  the  good 
they  have  produced  in  society,  we  may  affirm,  with 
truth,  that  few  will  stand  higher  in  the  scale  of  hu¬ 
man  excellence  than  the  principal  Author  of  the 
Spectator. 

*  When  he  was  in  Ireland  with  Lord  Sunderland,  he  could 
not  be  prevailed  upon  to  discontinue  his  intimacy  with  Swift, 
though  extremely  obnoxious  to  the  administration  under  which 
our  author  was  acting.  He  preserved  his  regard  for  him  to  the 
last. 
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“  Wltya.  Bi/JAiov,  ficya  Kano v.” 

“  A  great  book  is  a  great  evil.” 

A  man  who  publishes  his  works  in  a  volume  has 
an  infinite  advantage  over  one  who  communicates 
his  writings  to  the  world  in  loose  tracts  and  single 
pieces.  We  do  not  expect  to  meet  with  anything 
in  a  bulky  volume  until  after  some  heavy  pream¬ 
ble,  and  several  words,  of  course,  to  prepare  the 
reader  for  what  follows ;  nay,  authors  have  estab¬ 
lished  it  as  a  kind  of  rule,  that  a  man  ought  to  be 
dull  sometimes,  as  the  most  severe  reader  makes 
allowances  for  many  rests  and  nodding-places  in  a 
voluminous  writer.  This  gave  occasion  to  the  fa¬ 
mous  Greek  proverb  which  I  have  chosen  for  my 
motto,  that  “  a  great  book  is  a  great  evil.” 

On  the  contrary,  those  who  publish  their  thoughts 
in  distinct  sheets,  and,  as  it  were,  by  piecemeal, 
have  none  of  these  advantages.  We  must  imme¬ 
diately  fall  into  our  subject,  and  treat  every  part  of 
it  in  a  lively  manner,  or  our  papers  are  thrown  by 
as  dull  and  insipid;  our  matter  must  lie  close  to¬ 
gether,  and  either  be  wholly  new  in  itself,  or  in  the 
turn  it  receives  from  our  expressions.  Were  the 
books  of  our  best  authors  thus  to  be  retailed  to  the 
public,  and  every  page  submitted  to  the  taste  of 
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forty  or  fifty  thousand  readers,  I  am  afraid  we 
should  complain  of  many  flat  expressions,  trivial 
observations,  beaten  topics,  and  common  thoughts, 
which  go  off  very  well  in  the  lump.  At  the  same 
time,  notwithstanding  some  papers  may  be  made 
up  of  broken  hints  and  irregular  sketches,  it  is  often 
expected  that  every  sheet  should  be  a  kind  of  trea¬ 
tise,  and  make  out  in  thought  what  it  wants  in  bulk  : 
that  a  point  of  humour  should  be  worked  up  in  all 
its  parts ;  and  a  subject  touched  upon  in  its  most 
essential  articles,  without  the  repetitions,  tautolo¬ 
gies,  and  enlargements  that  are  indulged  to  longer 
labours.  The  ordinary  writers  of  morality  pre¬ 
scribe  to  their  readers  after  the  Galenic  way  ;  their 
medicines  are  made  up  in  large  quantities.  An  es¬ 
say-writer  must  practise  in  the  chymical  method, 
and  give  the  virtue  of  a  full  draught  in  a  few  drops. 
Were  all  books  reduced  thus  to  their  quintessence, 
many  a  bulky  author  would  make  his  appearance 
in  a  penny  paper :  there  would  be  scarce  such  a 
thing  in  nature  as  a  folio  :  the  works  of  an  age 
would  be  contained  on  a  few  shelves  :  not  to  men¬ 
tion  millions  of  volumes  that  would  be  utterly  an¬ 
nihilated. 

I  cannot  think  that  the  difficulty  of  furnishing  out 
separate  papers  of  this  nature  has  hindered  authors 
from  communicating  their  thoughts  to  the  world  af¬ 
ter  such  a  manner :  though  I  must  confess  I  am 
amazed  that  the  press  should  be  only  made  use  of 
in  this  way  by  news-writers  and  the  zealots  of  par¬ 
ties  ;  as  if  it  were  not  more  advantageous  to  man¬ 
kind  to  be  instructed  in  wisdom  and  virtue  than  pol¬ 
itics  ;  and  to  be  made  good  fathers,  husbands,  and 
sons,  than  counsellors  and  great  men  of  antiquity, 
who  took  so  much  pains  in  order  to  instruct  man¬ 
kind,  and  leave  the  world  wiser  and  better  than  they 
found  it ;  had  they,  I  say,  been  possessed  of  the  art 
of  printing,  there  is  no  question  but  they  would  have 
made  such  an  advantage  of  it  in  dealing  out  their 
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lectures  to  the  public.  Our  common  prints  would 
be  of  great  use  were  they  thus  calculated  to  diffuse 
good  sense  through  the  bulk  of  a  people,  to  clear 
up  their  understandings,  animate  their  minds  with 
virtue,  dissipate  the  sorrows  of  a  heavy  heart,  or 
unbend  the  mind  from  its  more  severe  employments 
with  innocent  amusements.  When  knowledge,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  bound  up  in  books,  and  kept  in  libra¬ 
ries  and  retirements,  is  thus  obtruded  upon  the  pub¬ 
lic  ;  when  it  is  canvassed  in  every  assembly,  and 
exposed  upon  every  table ;  I  cannot  forbear  reflect¬ 
ing  upon  that  passage  in  the  Proverbs:  “Wisdom 
crieth  without,  she  uttereth  her  voice  in  the  streets; 
she  crieth  in  the  chief  place  of  concourse,  in  the 
openings  of  the  gates.  In  the  city  she  uttereth  her 
words,  saying,  How  long,  ye  simple  ones,  will  ye 
love  simplicity!  and  the  scorners  delight  in  their 
scorning  !  and  fools  hate  knowledge !” 

I  am  not  at  all  mortified  when  sometimes  I  see 
my  works  thrown  aside  by  men  of  no  taste  nor 
learning.  There  is  a  kind  of  heaviness  and  igno¬ 
rance  that  hangs  upon  the  minds  of  ordinary  men, 
which  is  too  thick  for  knowledge  to  break  through. 
Their  souls  are  not  to  be  enlightened. 

“  Nox  atra  cava  circumvolat  umbra.” 

Virg.  jEn.,  ii„  ver.  360. 

“  Dark  night  surrounds  them  with  her  hollow  shade. 

To  these  I  must  apply  the  fable  of  the  mole,  that, 
after  having  consulted  many  oculists  for  the  better¬ 
ing  of  his  sight,  was  at  last  provided  with  a  good  pair 
of  spectacles ;  but,  upon  his  endeavouring  to  make 
use  of  them,  his  mother  told  him  very  prudently, 
“  that  spectacles,  though  they  might  help  the  eye 
of  a  man,  could  be  of  no  use  to  a  mole.”  It  is  not, 
therefore,  for  the  benefit  of  moles  that  I  publish 
these  my  daily  essays. 

But,  besides  such  as  are  moles  through  ignorance, 
there  are  others  who  are  moles  through  envy.  As  it 
C  2 
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is  said  in  the  Latin  proverb  “  that  one  man  is  a  wolf 
to  another,”  so,  generally  speaking,  one  author  is  a 
mole  to  another  author.  It  is  impossible  for  them 
to  discover  beauties  in  one  another’s  works ;  they 
have  eyes  only  for  spots  and  blemishes  :  they  can 
indeed  see  the  light,  as  it  is  said  of  the  animals 
Avhich  are  their  namesakes,  but  the  idea  of  it  is 
painful  to  them  :  they  immediately  shut  their  eyes 
upon  it,  and  withdraw  themselves  into  a  wilful  ob¬ 
scurity. 

#’&.*#****#****** 

'  Aristotle  tells  us  that  the  world  is  a  copy  or  tran¬ 
script  of  those  ideas  which  are  in  the  mind  of  the 
first  Being ;  and  that  those  ideas  which  are  in  the 
mind  of  man  are  a  transcript  of  the  world :  to  this 
we  may  add,  that  words  are  the  transcript  of  those 
ideas  which  are  in  the  mind  of  man,  and  that  wri¬ 
ting  or  printing  are  the  transcript  of  words. 

'  As  the  Supreme  Being  has  expressed,  .and  ■ae  it 
Vjore  printed,  his  idea  in  the  creation,  men  express 
their  ideas  in  books,  which,  by  this  great  invention 
of  these  latter  ages,  may  last  as  long  as  the  sun  and 
moon,  and  perish  only  in  the  general  wreck  of  na¬ 
ture.  Thus  Cowley,  in  his  Poem  on  the  Resurrec¬ 
tion,  mentioning  the  destruction  of  the  universe, 
has  those  admirable  lines  : 

“  Now  all  the  wide  extended  sky, 

And  all  th’  harmonious  worlds  on  high, 

And  Virgil’s  sacred  work  shall  die.” 

There  is  no  other  method  of  fixing  those  thoughts 
which  arise  and  disappear  in  the  mind  of  man,  and 
transmitting  them  to  the  last  periods  of  time ;  no 
other  method  of  giving  a  permanence  to  our  ideas, 
and  preserving  the  knowledge  of  any  particular  per¬ 
son,  when  his  body  is  mixed  with  the  common  mass 
of  matter,  and  his  soul  retired  into  the  world  of 
spirits.  Books  are  the  legacies  that  a  great  genius 
leaves  to  mankind,  which  are  delivered  down  from 
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feneration  to  generation,  as  presents  to  the  poster¬ 
ity  of  those  who  are  yet  unborn. 

*  All  other  arts  of  perpetuating  our  ideas  continue 
but  a  short  time :  statues  can  last  but  a  few  thou¬ 
sands  of  years,  edifices  fewer,  and  colours  still  few¬ 
er  than  edifices.  Michael  Angelo,  Fontana,  and  Ra¬ 
phael  will  hereafter  be  what  Thidias,  Vitruvius,  and 
Apelles  are  at  present ;  the  names  of  great  statua¬ 
ries,  architects,  and  painters,  whose  works  are  lost. 
The  several  arts  are  expressed  in  mouldering  mate¬ 
rials  ;  nature  sinks  under  them,  and  is  not  able  to 
support  the  ideas  which  are  impressed  upon  it. 

»  The  circumstance  which  gives  authors  an  advan¬ 
tage  above  all  these  great  masters  is  this,  that  they 
can  multiply  their  originals ;  or,  rather,  can  make 
copies  of  their  works,  of  what  number  they  please, 
which  shall  be  as  valuable  as  the  originals  them¬ 
selves.  This  gives  a  great  author  something  like  a 
prospect  of  eternity,  but,  at  the  same  time,  deprives 
him  of  those  other  advantages  which  artists  meet 
with.  The  artist  finds  greater  returns  in  profit,  as 
the  author  in  fame.  What  an  inestimable  price 
would  a  Virgil  or  a  Homer,  a  Cicero  or  an  Aristotle 
bear,  were  their  works  like  a  statue,  a  building,  or 
a  picture,  or  to  be  confined  only  in  one  place,  and 
jgade  the  property  of  a  single  person  1 

If  writings  are  thus  durable,  and  may  pass  from 
age  to  age  throughout  the  whole  course  of  time, 
how  careful  should  an  author  be  of  committing  any¬ 
thing  to  print  that  may  corrupt  posterity,  and  poi¬ 
son  the  minds  of  men  with  vice  and  error  1*  Wri¬ 
ters  of  great  talents,  who  employ  their  parts  in 
propagating  immorality,  and  seasoning  vicious  sen¬ 
timents  with  wit  and  humour,  are  to  be  looked  upon 

*  That  the  Spectator  has  faithfully  adhered  to  the  advice  he 
gives  writers,  and  that  he  has  published  no  essays  but  those 
which  refine  the  taste,  ridicule  folly,  make  vice  blush,  and  puri¬ 
fy  piety,  any  reader  will  be  ready  to  acknowledge  after  the  pe 
rusal  of  the  following  selections. 
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as  pests  of  society  and  the  enemies  of  mankind  : 
they  leave  books  behind  them,  as  it  is  said  of  those 
who  die  in  distempers  which  breed  an  ill-will  to¬ 
wards  their  own  species,  to  scatter  infection  and 
destroy  their  posterity.  They  act  the  counterparts 
of  a  Confucius  or  a  Socrates,  and  seem  to  have 
been  sent  into  the  world  to  deprave  human  nature, 
and  sink  it  into  the  condition  of  brutality. 

I  have  seen  some  Roman  Catholic  authors,  who 
tell  us  that  vicious  writers  continue  in  purgatory  so 
long  as  the  influence  of  their  writings  continues 
upon  posterity :  for  purgatory,  say  they,  is  nothing 
else  but  a  cleansing  us  of  our  sins,  which  cannot  be 
said  to  be  done  away  so  long  as  they  continue  to 
operate  and  corrupt  mankind.  The  vicious  author, 
say  they,  sins  after  death;  and,  so  long  as  he  con¬ 
tinues  to  sin,  so  long  must  he  expect  to  be  punish¬ 
ed.  Though  the  Roman  Catholic  notion  of  purga¬ 
tory  be,  indeed,  very  ridiculous,  one  cannot  but 
think,  that  if  the  soul  after  death  has  any  knowledge 
of  what  passes  in  this  world,  that  of  an  immoral 
writer  would  receive  much  more  regret  from  the 
sense  of  corrupting,  than  satisfaction  from  the 
thought  of  pleasing  his  surviving  admirers. 

To  take  off  from  the  severity  of  this  speculation, 
I  shall  conclude  this  paper  with  a  story  of  an  athe¬ 
istical  author,  who,  at  a  time  when  he  lay  danger¬ 
ously  sick,  and  had  desired  the  asssistance  of  a 
neighbouring  curate,  confessed  to  him,  with  great 
contrition,  that  nothing  sat  more  heavy  at  his  heart 
than  the  sense  of  his  having  seduced  the  age  by  his 
writings,  and  that  their  evil  influence  was  likely  to 
continue  even  after  his  death.  The  curate,  upon 
farther  examination,  finding  the  penitent  in  the  ut¬ 
most  agonies  of  despair,  and  being  himself  a  man 
of  learning,  told  him  he  hoped  his  case  was  not  so 
desperate  as  he  apprehended,  since  he  found  that 
he  was  so  very  sensible  of  his  fault,  and  so  sincere¬ 
ly  repented  of  it.  The  penitent  still  urged  the  evil 
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tendency  of  his  book  to  subvert  all  religion,  and  the 
little  ground  of  hope  there  could  be  for  one  whose 
writings  would  continue  to  do  mischief  when  his 
body  was  laid  in  ashes.  The  curate,  finding  no 
other  way  to  comfort  him,  told  him  that  he  did  well 
in  being  afflicted  for  the  evil  design  with  which  he 
published  his  book,  but  that  he  ought  to  be  very 
thankful  that  there  was  no  danger  of  its  doing  any 
hurt :  that  his  cause  was  so  very  bad,  and  his  argu¬ 
ments  so  weak,  that  he  did  not  apprehend  any  ill 
effects  of  it :  in  short,  that  he  might  rest  satisfied 
his  book  could  do  no  more  mischief  after  his  death 
than  it  had  done  while  he  was  living.  To  which 
he  added,  for  his  farther  satisfaction,  that  he  did  not 
believe  any,  besides  his  particular  friends  and  ac¬ 
quaintance,  had  ever  been  at  the  pains  of  reading  it, 
or  that  anybody  after  his  death  would  ever  in¬ 
quire  after  it.  The  dying  man  had  still  so  much 
the  frailty  of  an  author  in  him,  as  to  be  cut  to  the 
heart  with  these  consolations ;  and,  without  an¬ 
swering  the  good  man,  asked  his  friends  about  him, 
with  a  peevishness  that  is  natural  to  a  sick  person, 
where  they  had  picked  up  such  a  blockhead,  and 
whether  they  thought  him  a  proper  person  to  attend 
one  in  his  condition.  The  curate,  finding  that  the 
author  did  not  expect  to  be  dealt  with  as  a  real  and 
sincere  penitent,  but  as  a  penitent  of  importance, 
after  a  short  admonition,  withdrew,  not  questioning 
but  he  should  be  again  sent  for  if  the  sickness  grew 
desperate.  The  author,  however,  recovered,  and 
has  since  written  two  or  three  other  tracts  with  the 
same  spirit,  and,  very  luckily  for  his  poor  soul,  with 
the  same  success.  C. 
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“  Vocat  ingenti  clamore  Cithaeron, 
Taygetique  canes.” 

Vikg.,  Georg.,  iii.,  43. 

“  The  echoing  hills  and  chiding  hounds  invite.” 

Those  who  have  searched  into  human  nature  ob¬ 
serve  that  nothing  so  much  shows  the  nobleness  of 
the  soul  as  that  its  felicity  consists  in  action.  Eve¬ 
ry  man  has  such  an  active  principle  in  him,  that  he 
will  find  out  something  to  employ  himself  upon,  in 
whatever  place  or  state  of  life  he  is  posted.  I  have 
heard  of  a  gentleman  who  was  under  close  confine¬ 
ment  in  the  Bastile  seven  years;  during  which  time 
he  amused  himself  in  scattering  a  few  small  pins 
about  his  chamber,  gathering  them  up  again,  and 
placing  them  in  different  figures  on  the  arm  of  a 
chair.  He  often  told  his  friends  afterward,  that  un¬ 
less  he  had  found  out  this  piece  of  exercise,  he 
verily  believed  he  should  have  lost  his  senses. 

Sir  Roger,  with  whose  character  I  hope  my  read¬ 
ers  are  at  present  pretty  well  acquainted,  has  in  his 
youth  gone  through  the  whole  course  of  those  ru¬ 
ral  diversions  which  the  country  abounds  in,  and 
which  seem  to  be  extremely  well  suited  to  that  la¬ 
borious  industry  a  man  may  observe  here  in  a  far 
greater  degree  than  in  towns  and  cities.  He  has,  in 
his  youthful  days,  taken  forty  coveys  of  partridges 
in  a  season,  and  tired  many  a  salmon  with  a  line 
consisting  of  but  a  single  hair.  The  constant  thanks 
and  good  wishes  of  the  neighbourhood  always  at¬ 
tended  him.  in  consequence  of  his  remarkable  en¬ 
mity  towards  foxes,  having  destroyed  more  of 
those  vermin  in  one  year  than  it  was  thought  the 
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whole  county  could  have  produced.  Indeed, the 
knight  does  not  scruple  to  own,  among  his  most  in¬ 
timate  friends,  that,  in  order  to  establish  his  repu¬ 
tation  this  way,  he  has  secretly  sent  for  great  num¬ 
bers  of  them  out  of  other  counties,  which  he  used 
to  turn  loose  about  the  country  by  night,  that  he 
might  the  better  signalize  himself  in  their  destruc¬ 
tion  the  next  day.  His  hunting  horses  were  the 
finest  and  best  managed  in  all  these  parts.  His 
tenants  are  still  full  of  the  praises  of  a  gray  stone- 
horse  that  unhappily  staked  himself  several  years 
since,  and  was  buried  with  great  solemnity  in  the 
orchard. 

Sir  Roger,  being  at  present  too  old  for  fox-hunt¬ 
ing,  to  keep  himself  in  action,  has  disposed  of  his 
beagles,  and  got  a  pack  of  stop  hounds.  What 
these  want  in  speed,  he  endeavours  to  make  amends 
for  by  the  deepness  of  their  mouths  and  the  variety 
of  their  notes,  which  are  suited  in  such  manner  to 
each  other,  that  the  whole  cry  makes  up  a  complete 
concert.  He  is  so  nice  in  this  particular,  that  a 
gentleman  having  made  him  a  present  of  a  very  fine 
hound  the  other  day,  the  knight  returned  it  by  the 
servant  with  a  great  many  expressions  of  civility ; 
but  desired  him  to  tell  his  master  that  the  dog  he 
had  sent  was  indeed  a  most  excellent  bass,  but  that, 
at  present,  he  only  wanted  a  counter  tenour.  Could 
I  believe  my  friend  had  ever  read  Shakspeare,  I 
should  certainly  conclude  he  had  taken  the  hint 
from  Theseus  in  the  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream. 

“  My  hounds  are  bred  out  of  the  Spartan  kind, 

So  flued,  so  sanded  ;  and  their  heads  are  hung 
With  ears  that  sweep  away  the  morning  dew. 
Crook-knee’d  and  dew-lapp’d  like  Thessalian  bulls, 

Slow  in  pursuit,  but  match’d  in  mouths  like  bells, 

Each  under  each.  A  cry  more  tunable 
Was  never  halloo’d  to,  nor  cheer’d  with  horn.” 

Sir  Roger  is  so  keen  after  this  sport,  that  he  has 
been  out  almost  every  day  since  I  came  down;  and, 
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upon  the  chaplain’s  offering  to  lend  me  his  easy 
pad,  I  was  prevailed  on  yesterday  morning  to  make 
one  of  the  company.  I  was  extremely  pleased,  as 
we  rode  along,  to  observe  the  general  benevolence  of 
all  the  neighbourhood  towards  my  friend.  The 
farmers’  sons  thought  themselves  happy  if  they 
could  open  a  gate  for  the  good  old  knight  as  he  pass¬ 
ed  by ;  which  he  generally  requited  with  a  nod  or 
a  smile,  and  a  kind  inquiry  after  their  fathers  or 
uncles. 

After  we  had  rode  about  a  mile  from  home,  we 
came  upon  a  large  heath,  and  the  sportsmen  began 
to  beat.  They  had  done  so  for  some  time,  when,  as 
I  was  at  a  little  distance  from  the  rest  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  I  saw  a  hare  pop  out  from  a  small  furze-brake 
almost  under  my  horse’s  feet.  I  marked  the  way 
she  took,  which  I  endeavoured  to  make  the  com¬ 
pany  sensible  of  by  extending  my  arm :  but  to  no 
purpose,  till  Sir  Roger,  who  knows  that  none  of  my 
extraordinary  motions  are  insignificant,  rode  up  to 
me,  and  asked  me  “  if  puss  was  gone  that  way.” 
Upon  my  answering  yes,  he  immediately  called  in 
the  dogs  and  put  them  upon  the  scent.  As  they 
were  going  off,  I  heard  one  of  the  country-fellows 
muttering  to  his  companion,  “  That  ’twas  a  wonder 
they  had  not  lost  all  their  sport,  for  want  of  the  si¬ 
lent  gentleman’s  crying  Stole  away.” 

This,  with  my  aversion  to  leaping  hedges,  made 
me  withdraw  to  a  rising  ground,  from  whence  I 
could  have  the  pleasure  of  the  whole  chase,  without 
the  fatigue  of  keeping  in  with  the  hounds.  The 
hare  immediately  threw  them  above  a  mile  behind 
her ;  but  I  was  pleased  to  find,  that,  instead  of  run¬ 
ning  straightforward,  or,  in  hunter’s  language,  flying 
the  country,  as  I  was  afraid  she  might  have  done, 
she  wheeled  about,  and  described  a  sort  of  a  circle 
round  the  hill  where  I  had  taken  my  station,  in  such 
a  manner  as  gave  me  a  very  distinct  view  of  the 
sport.  I  could  see  her  first  pass  by,  and  the  dogs 
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some  time  afterward  unravelling  the  whole  track 
she  had  made,  and  following  her  through  all  her 
doubles.  I  was,  at  the  same  time,  delighted  in  ob¬ 
serving  that  deference  which  the  rest  of  the  pack 
paid  to  each  particular  hound,  according  to  the  char¬ 
acter  he  had  acquired  among  them.  If  they  were 
at  fault,  and  an  old  hound  of  reputation  opened  but 
once,  he  was  immediately  followed  by  the  whole 
cry  ;  while  a  raw  dog,  or  one  who  was  a  noted  liar, 
might  have  yelped  his  heart  out  without  being  ta¬ 
ken  notice  of. 

The  hare  now,  after  having  squatted  two  or  three 
times,  and  been  put  up  again  as  often,  came  still 
nearer  to  the  place  where  she  was  at  first  started. 
The  dogs  pursued  her,  and  these  were  followed  by 
the  jolly  knight,  who  rode  upon  a  white  gelding,  en¬ 
compassed  by  his  tenants  and  servants,  and  cheer¬ 
ing  his  hounds  with  all  the  gayety  of  five-and-twen- 
ty.  One  of  the  sportsmen  rode  up  to  me,  and  told 
me  that  he  was  sure  the  chase  was  almost  at  an 
end,  because  the  old  dogs,  which  had  hitherto  lain 
behind,  now  headed  the  pack.  The  fellow  was  in 
the  right.  Our  hare  took  a  large  field  just  under  us, 
followed  by  the  full  cry  in  view.  I  must  confess, 
the  brightness  of  the  weather,  the  cheerfulness  of 
everything  around  me,  the  chiding  of  the  hounds, 
which  was  returned  upon  us  in  a  double  echo  from 
two  neighbouring  hills,  with  the  hallooing  of  the 
sportsmen  and  the  sounding  of  the  horn,  lifted  my 
spirits  into  a  most  lively  pleasure,  which  I  freely 
indulged,  because  I  was  sure  it  was  innocent.  If  I 
was  under  any  concern,  it  was  on  the  account  of 
the  poor  hare,  that  was  now  quite  spent,  and  almost 
within  the  reach  of  her  enemies  ;  when  the  hunts¬ 
man  getting  forward,  threw  down  his  pole  before  the 
dogs.  They  were  now  within  eight  yards  of  that 
game  which  they  had  been  pursuing  for  almost  as 
many  hours ;  yet,  on  the  signal  before  mentioned, 
they  all  made  a  sudden  stand,  and,  though  they  con- 
Vol.  I.— D 
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tinued  opening  as  much  as  before,  durst  not  once  at¬ 
tempt  to  pass  beyond  the  pole.  At  the  same  time 
Sir  Roger  rode  forward,  and  alighting,  took  up  the 
hare  in  his  arms,  which  he  soon  after  delivered  up 
to  one  of  his  servants,  with  an  order,  if  she  could 
be  kept  alive,  to  let  her  go  in  his  great  orchard  : 
where  it  seems  he  has  several  of  these  prisoners  of 
war,  who  live  together  in  a  very  comfortable  cap¬ 
tivity.  I  was  highly  pleased  to  see  the  discipline 
of  the  pack  and  the  good-nature  of  the  knight,  who 
could  not  find  in  his  heart  to  murder  a  creature  that 
had  given  him  so  much  diversion. 

As  we  were  returning  home,  I  remembered  that 
Monsieur  Paschal,  in  his  most  excellent  discourse 
on  the  Misery  of  Man,  tells  us  that  “  all  our  en¬ 
deavours  after  greatness  proceed  from  nothing  but 
a  desire  of  being  surrounded  by  a  multitude  of  per¬ 
sons  and  affairs  that  may  hinder  us  from  looking 
into  ourselves,  which  is  a  view  we  cannot  bear.” 
He  afterward  goes  on  to  show  that  our  love  of 
sports  come  from  the  same  reason,  and  is  particu¬ 
larly  severe  upon  hunting.  “  What,”  says  he,  “  un¬ 
less  it  be  to  drown  thought,  can  make  men  throw 
away  so  much  time  and  pains  upon  a  silly  animal, 
which  they  might  buy  cheaper  in  the  market  1” 
The  foregoing  reflection  is  certainly  just,  when  a 
man  suffers  his  whole  mind  to  be  drawn  into  his 
sports,  and  altogether  loses  himself  in  the  woods  ; 
but  does  not  affect  those  who  propose  a  far  more 
laudable  end  from  this  exercise,  I  mean,  “  the  pres¬ 
ervation  of  health,  and  keeping  all  the  organs  of 
the  soul  in  a  condition  to  execute  her  orders.” 
Had  that  incomparable  person  whom  I  last  quoted 
been  a  litttle  more  indulgent  to  himself  in  this 
point,  the  world  might  probably  have  enjoyed  him 
much  longer ;  whereas,  through  too  great  an  appli¬ 
cation  to  his  studies  in  his  youth,  he  contracted  that 
ill  habit  of  body  which,  after  a  tedious  sickness, 
carried  him  off,  in  the  fortieth  year  of  his  age  ;  and 
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the  whole  history  we  have  of  his  life  till  that  time 
is  but  one  continued  account  of  the  behaviour  of  a 
noble  soul,  struggling  under  innumerable  pains  and 
distempers. 

For  my  own  part,  I  intend  to  hunt  twice  a  week 
during  my  stay  with  Sir  Roger ;  and  shall  pre¬ 
scribe  the  moderate  use  of  this  exercise  to  all  my 
country  friends,  as  the  best  kind  of  physic  for 
mending  a  bad  constitution  and  preserving  a  good 
one. 

I  cannot  do  this  better  than  in  the  following  lines 
out  of  Mr.  Dryden  :* 

•“  The  first  physicians  by  debauch  were  made ; 

Excess  began,  and  Sloth  sustains  the  trade. 

By  chase  our  long-lived  fathers  earn’d  their  food ; 

Toil  strung  the  nerves  and  purified  the  blood ; 

But  we,  their  sons,  a  pamper’d  race  of  men, 

Are  dwindled  down  to  threescore  years  and  ten. 

Better  to  hunt  in  fields  for  health  unbought, 

Than  fee  the  doctor  for  a  nauseous  draught. 

The  wise  for  cure  on  exercise  depend : 

God  never  made  his  work  for  man  to  mend.” 
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“  Ride  si  sapis.” 

Mart. 

“  Laugh,  if  you’re  wise.”f 

Mr.  Hobbs,  in  his  discourse  of  Human  Nature, 
which,  in  my  humble  opinion,  is  much  the  best  of 
all  his  works,  after  some  very  curious  observations 
upon  laughter,  concludes  thus  :  “  The  passion  of 

*  A  former  annotator  observes,  that  Mr.  Budgell  could  be  no 
sportsman,  by  making  his  hunting-party  in  the  month  of  July. 

t  See  Dennis’s  Original  Letters,  p.  147,  2  vols.  8vo,  1721. 
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laughter  is  nothing  else  but  sudden  glory  arising 
from  some  sudden  conception  of  some  eminence 
in  ourselves,  by  comparison  with  the  infirmity  of 
others,  or  with  our  own  formerly  ;  for  men  laugh 
at  the  follies  of  themselves  past,  when  they  come 
suddenly  to  remembrance,  except  they  bring  with 
them  any  present  dishonour.” 

According  to  this  author,  therefore,  when  we  hear 
a  man  laugh  excessively,  instead  of  saying  he  is 
very  merry,  we  ought  to  tell  him  he  is  very  proud. 
And,  indeed,  if  we  look  into  the  bottom  of  this  mat¬ 
ter,  we  shall  meet  with  many  observations  to  con¬ 
firm  us  in  his  opinion.  Every  one  laughs  at  some¬ 
body  that  is  in  an  inferior  state  of  folly  to  himself. 
It  was  formerly  the  custom  for  every  great  house 
in  England  to  keep  a  tame  fool  dressed  in  petti¬ 
coats,  that  the  heir  of  the  family  might  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  joking  upon  him,  and  diverting  himself 
with  his  absurdities.  For  the  same  reason,  idiots 
are  still  in  request  in  most  of  the  courts  of  Germa¬ 
ny,  where  there  is  not  a  prince  of  any  great  mag¬ 
nificence  who  has  not  two  or  three  dressed,  dis¬ 
tinguished,  undisputed  fools  in  his  retinue,  whom 
the  rest  of  the  courtiers  are  always  breaking  their 
jests  upon. 

The  Dutch,  who  are  more  famous  for  their  indus¬ 
try  and  application  than  for  wit  and  humour,  hang 
up  in  several  of  their  streets  what  they  call  the 
sign  of  the  gaper,  that  is,  the  head  of  an  idiot 
dressed  in  a  cap  and  bells,  and  gaping  in  a  most  im¬ 
moderate  manner.  This  is  a  standing  jest  at  Am¬ 
sterdam. 

Thus  every  one  diverts  himself  with  some  per¬ 
son  or  other  that  is  below  him  in  point  0f  under¬ 
standing,  and  triumphs  in  the  superiority  of  his  ge¬ 
nius  while  he  has  such  objects  of  derision  before  his 
eyes.  Mr.  Dennis  has  very  well  expressed  this  in 
a  couple  of  humorous  lines,  which  are  part  of  a 
translation  of  a  satire  in  Monsieur  Boileau. 
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“  Thus  one  fool  lolls  his  tongue  out  at  another, 

And  shakes  his  empty  noddle  at  his  brolhei." 

Mr.  Hobbs’s  reflection  gives  us  the  reason  why 
the  insignificant  people  above  mentioned  are  stir¬ 
rers  up  of  laughter  among  men  of  a  gross  taste ; 
but  as  the  more  understanding  part  of  mankind  do 
not  find  their  risibility  affected  by  such  ordinary 
objects,  it  may  be  worth  the  while  to  examine  into 
the  several  provocations  of  laughter  in  men  of  su¬ 
perior  sense  and  knowledge. 

In  the  first  place  I  must  observe,  that  there  is  a 
set  of  merry  drolls  whom  the  common  people  of 
all  countries  admire,  and  seem  to  love  so  well  that 
they  could  eat  them,  according  to  the  old  proverb  : 
I  mean  those  circumforaneous  wits  whom  every 
nation  calls  by  the  name  of  that  dish  of  meat  which 
it  loves  best.  In  Holland  they  are  termed  Pickled 
Herrings  ;  in  France,  Jean  Pottages  ;  in  Italy,  Mac- 
caronies ;  and  in  Great  Britain,  Jack  Puddings. 
These  merry  wags,  from  whatsoever  food  they  re¬ 
ceive  their  titles,  that  they  may  make  their  audi¬ 
ences  laugh,  always  appear  in  a  fool’s  coat,  and 
commit  such  blunders  and  mistakes  in  every  step 
they  take  and  every  word  they  utter,  as  those  who 
listen  to  them  would  be  ashamed  of. 

But  this  little  triumph  of  the  understanding,  un¬ 
der  the  disguise  of  laughter,  is  nowhere  more  visi¬ 
ble  than  in  that  custom  which  prevails  everywhere 
among  us  on  the  first  day  of  April,  when  every¬ 
body  takes  it  in  his  head  to  make  as  many  fools  as 
he  can.  In  proportion  as  there  are  more  follies 
discovered,  so  there  is  more  laughter  raised  on 
this  day  than  on  any  other  in  the  whole  year.  A 
neighbour  of  mine,  who  is  a  haberdasher  by  trade, 
and  a  very  shallow,  conceited  fellow,  makes  his 
boast  that,  for  these  ten  years  successively,  he  has 
not  made  less  than  a  hundred  April  fools.  My 
landlady  had  a  falling  out  with  him,  about  a  fort¬ 
night  ago,  for  sending  every  one  of  her  children 
D  2 
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upon  some  sleeveless  errand,  as  she  terms  it.  Her 
eldest  son  went  to  buy  a  halfpenny  worth  of  incle 
at  a  shoemaker’s ;  the  eldest  daughter  was  de- 
spatehed  half  a  mile  to  see  a  monster;  and,  in  short, 
the  whole  family  of  innocent  children  made  April 
fools.  Nay,  my  landlady  herself  did  not  escape 
him.  This  empty  fellow  has  laughed  upon  these 
conceits  ever  since. 

This  art  of  wit  is  well  enough  when  confined  to 
one  day  in  a  twelvemonth ;  but  there  is  an  inge¬ 
nious  tribe  of  men  sprung  up  in  late  years,  who  are 
for  making  April  fools  every  day  in  the  year. 
These  gentlemen  are  commonly  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  Biters  :  a  race  of  men  that  are  perpetu¬ 
ally  employed  in  laughing  at  those  mistakes  which 
are  of  their  own  production. 

Thus  we  see,  in  proportion  as  one  man  is  more 
refined  than  another,  he  chooses  his  fool  out  of  a 
lowTer  or  higher  class  of  mankind;  or,  to  speak  in  a 
more  philosophical  language,  that  secret  elation  or 
pride  of  heart,  which  is  generally  called  laughter, 
arises  in  him  from  his  comparing  himself  with  an 
object  below  him,  whether  it  so  happens  that  it  be 
a  natural  or  an  artificial  fool.  It  is,  indeed,  very 
possible,  that  the  persons  we  laugh  at  may,  in  the 
main  of  their  characters,  be  much  wiser  men  than 
ourselves ;  but,  if  they  would  have  us  laugh  at  them, 
they  must  fall  short  of  us  in  those  respects  which 
stir  up  this  passion. 

I  am  afraid  I  shall  appear  too  abstracted  in  my 
speculations  if  I  show,  that  when  a  man  of  wit 
makes  us  laugh,  it  is  by  betraying  some  oddness  or 
infirmity  in  his  own  character,  or  in  the  representa¬ 
tion  which  he  makes  of  others ;  and  that,  when  we 
laugh  at  a  brute,  or  even  at  an  inanimate  thing,  it 
is  at  some  action  or  incident  that  bears  a  remote 
analogy  to  any  blunder  or  absurdity  in  reasonable 
creatures. 

But  to  come  into  common  life :  I  shall  pass  by 
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the  consideration  of  those  stage  coxcombs  that  are 
able  to  shake  a  whole  audience,  and  take  notice  of 
a  particular  sort  of  men,  who  are  such  provokers 
of  mirth  in  conversation  that  it  is  impossible  for  a 
club  or  merry  meeting  to  subsist  without  them :  I 
mean  those  honest  gentlemen  that  are  always  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  wit  and  raillery  of  their  well-wishers 
and  companions ;  that  are  pelted  by  men,  women, 
and  children,  friends  and  foes,  and,  in  a  word,  stand 
as  butts  in  conversation,  for  every  one  to  shoot  at 
that  pleases.  I  know  several  of  these  butts  who 
are  men  of  wit  and  sense,  though  by  some  odd  turn 
of  humour,  some  unlucky  cast  in  their  person  or 
behaviour,  they  have  always  the  misfortune  to  make 
the  company  merry.  The  truth  of  it  is,  a  man  is 
not  qualified  for  a  butt  who  has  not  a  good  deal  of 
wit  and  vivacity,  even  in  the  ridiculous  side  of  his 
character.  A  stupid  butt  is  only  fit  for  the  conver¬ 
sation  of  ordinary  people  :  men  of  wit  require  one 
that  will  give  them  play,  and  bestir  himself  in  the 
absurd  part  of  his  behaviour.  A  butt  with  these 
accomplishments  frequently  g^ts  the  laugh  of  his 
side,  and  turns  the  ridicule  upon  him  that  attacks 
him.  Sir  John  Falstaff  was  a  hero  of  this  species, 
and  gives  a  good  description  of  himself  in  his  ca¬ 
pacity  of  a  butt,  after  the  following  manner  :  “Men 
of  all  sorts  (says  that  merry  knight)  take  a  pride  to 
gird  at  me.  The  brain  of  any  man  is  not  able  to 
invent  anything  that  tends  to  laughter  more  than  I 
invent  or  is  invented  on  me.  1  am  not  only  witty 
in  myself,  but  the  cause  that  wit  is  in  other  men.” 

C. 
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THE  PARADISE  OF  THE  AMERICAN  IN¬ 
DIANS. 

“  Felices  errore  suo.” 

Lucan,  i.,  454. 

“  Happy  in  their  mistake.” 

The  Americans  believe  that  all  creatures  have 
souls,  not  only  men  and  women,  but  brutes,  vegeta¬ 
bles,  nay,  even  the  most  inanimate  things,  as  stocks 
and  stones.  They  believe  the  same  of  all  the  works 
of  art,  as  of  knives,  boats,  looking-glasses ;  and  that, 
as  any  of  these  things  perish,  their  souls  go  into 
another  world,  which  is  inhabited  by  the  ghosts  of 
men  and  women.  For  this  reason  they  always 
place  by  the  corpse  of  their  dead  friend  a  bow  and 
arrows,  that  he  may  make  use  of  the  souls  of  them 
in  the  other  world,  as  he  did  of  their  wooden  bod¬ 
ies  in  this.  How  absurd  soever  such  an  opinion  as 
this  may  appear,  our  European  philosophers  have 
maintained  several  notions  altogether  as  improba¬ 
ble.  Some  of  Plato’s  followers  in  particular,  when 
they  talk  of  the  world  of  ideas,  entertain  us  with 
substances  and  beings  no  less  extravagant  and  chi¬ 
merical.  Many  Aristotelians  have  likewise  spoken 
as  unintelligibly  for  their  substantial  forms.  I  shall 
only  instance  Albertus  Magnus,  who,  in  his  Disser¬ 
tation  upon  the  Loadstone,  observing  that  fire  will 
destroy  its  magnetic  virtues,  tells  us  that  he  took 
particular  notice  of  one  as  it  lay  glowing  amid  a 
heap  of  burning  coals,  and  that  he  perceived  a  cer¬ 
tain  blue  vapour  to  arise  from  it,  which  he  believed 
might  be  the  substantial  form,  that  is,  in  our  West 
Indian  phrase,  the  soul  of  the  loadstone. 

There  is  a  tradition  among  the  Americans  that 
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one  of  their  countrymen  descended  in  a  vision  to 
the  great  repository  of  souls,  or,  as  we  call  it  here, 
to  the  other  world ;  and  that,  upon  his  return,  he  gave 
his  friends  a  distinct  account  of  everything  he  saw 
among  those  regions  of  the  dead.  A  friend  of  mine, 
whom  I  have  formerly  mentioned,  prevailed  upon 
one  of  the  interpreters  of  the  Indian  kings*  to  in¬ 
quire  of  them,  if  possible,  what  tradition  they  have 
among  them  of  this  matter ;  which,  as  well  as  he 
could  learn  by  those  many  questions  which  he  ask¬ 
ed  them  at  several  times,  was  in  substance  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

The  visionary,  whose  name  was  Marraton,  after 
having  travelled  for  a  long  space  under  a  hollow 
mountain,  arrived  at  length  on  the  confines  of  this 
world  of  spirits,  but  could  not  enter  it  by  reason  of 
a  thick  forest,  made  up  of  bushes,  brambles,  and 
pointed  thorns,  so  perplexed  and  interwoven  with 
one  another  that  it  was  impossible  to  find  a  passage 
through  it.  While  he  was  looking  about  for  some 
track  or  pathway  that  might  be  worn  in  any  part  of 
it,  he  saw  a  huge  lion  couched  under  the  side  of  it, 
who  kept  his  eye  upon  him  in  the  same  posture  as 
when  he  watches  for  his  prey.  The  Indian  imme¬ 
diately  started  back,  while  the  lion  rose  with  a  spring 
and  leaped  towards  him.  Being  wholly  destitute  of 
all  other  weapons,  he  stooped  down  to  take  up  a 
huge  stone  in  his  hand,  but,  to  his  infinite  surprise, 
grasped  nothing,  and  found  the  supposed  stone  to 
be  only  the  apparition  of  one.  If  he  was  disap¬ 
pointed  on  this  side,  he  was  as  much  pleased  on  the 
other,  when  he  found  the  lion,  which  had  seized  on 
his  left  shoulder,  had  no  power  to  hurt  him,  and  was 
only  the  ghost  of  that  ravenous  creature  which  it 
appeared  to  be.  He  no  sooner  got  rid  of  his  impo¬ 
tent  enemy,  but  he  marched  up  to  the  wood,  and,  af¬ 
ter  having  surveyed  it  for  some  time,  endeavoured 

*  It  is  mentioned  in  No.  50  of  the  Spectator,  that  four  Indian 
kings  visited  England  in  March,  1709. 
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to  press  into  one  part  of  it  that  was  a  little  thinner 
than  the  rest ;  when  again,  to  his  great  surprise,  he 
found  the  bushes  made  no  resistance,  but  that  he 
walked  through  briers  and  brambles  with  the  same 
ease  as  through  the  open  air ;  and,  in  short,  that  the 
whole  wood  was  nothing  else  but  a  wood  of  shades. 
He  immediately  concluded  that  this  huge  thicket  of 
thorns  and  brakes  was  designed  as  a  kind  of  fence 
or  quickset  hedge  to  the  ghosts  it  enclosed ;  and 
that  probably  their  soft  substances  might  be  torn  by 
these  subtle  points  and  prickles,  which  were  too 
weak  to  make  any  impressions  in  flesh  and  blood. 
With  this  thought  he  resolved  to  travel  through  this 
intricate  wood ;  when,  by  degrees,  he  felt  a  gale  of 
perfumes  breathing  upon  him,  that  grew  stronger 
and  sweeter  in  proportion  as  he  advanced.  He  had 
not  proceeded  much  farther,  when  he  observed  the 
thorns  and  briers  to  end,  and  give  place  to  a  thou¬ 
sand  beautiful  green  trees,  covered  with  blossoms  of 
the  finest  scents  and  colours,  that  formed  a  wilder¬ 
ness  of  sweets,  and  were  a  kind  of  lining  to  those 
rugged  scenes  which  he  before  passed  through.  As 
he  was  coming  out  of  this  delightful  part  of  the 
wood,  and  entering  upon  the  plains  it  enclosed,  he 
saw  several  horsemen  rushing  by  him,  and,  a  little 
while  after,  heard  the  cry  of  a  pack  of  dogs.  He 
had  not  listened  long  before  he  saw  the  apparition 
of  a  milk-white  steed,  with  a  young  man  on  the 
back  of  it,  advancing  upon  full  stretch  after  the 
souls  of  about  a  hundred  beagles,  that  were  hunt¬ 
ing  down  the  ghost  of  a  hare,  which  ran  away  be¬ 
fore  them  with  an  unspeakable  swiftness.  As  the 
man  on  the  milk-white  steed  came  by  him,  he  look¬ 
ed  upon  him  very  attentively,  and  found  him  to  be 
the  young  Prince  Nicharagua,  who  died  about  half 
a  year  before,  and,  by  reason  of  his  great  virtues, 
was  at  that  time  lamented  over  all  the  western  parts 
of  America. 

He  had  no  sooner  got  out  of  the  wood,  but  he 
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was  entertained  with  such  d  landscape  of  flowery 

Elains,  green  meadows,  running  streams,  sunny 
ills,  and  shady  vales,  as  were  not  to  be  represent¬ 
ed  by  his  own  expressions,  nor,  as  he  said,  by  the 
conceptions  of  others.  This  happy  region  was 
peopled  with  innumerable  swarms  of  spirits,  who 
applied  themselves  to  exercises  and  diversions,  ac¬ 
cording  as  their  fancies  led  them.  Some  of  them 
were  tossing  the  figure  of  a  quoit ;  others  were 
pitching  the  shadow  of  a  bar ;  others  were  break¬ 
ing  the  apparition  of  a  horse ;  and  multitudes  em¬ 
ploying  themselves  upon  ingenious  handicrafts  with 
the  souls  of  departed  utensils,  for  that  is  the  name 
which,  in  the  Indian  language,  they  give  their  tools 
when  they  are  burned  or  broken.  As  he  travelled 
through  this  delightful  scene,  he  was  very  often 
tempted  to  pluck  the  flowers  that  rose  everywhere 
about  him  in  the  greatest  variety  and  profusion, 
having  never  seen  several  of  them  in  his  own 
country :  but  he  quickly  found  that,  though  they 
were  objects  of  his  sight,  they  were  not  liable  to 
his  touch.  He  at  length  came  to  the  side  of  a 
great  river,  and,  being  a  good  fisherman  himself, 
stood  upon  the  banks  of  it  some  time  to  look  upon 
an  angler  that  had  taken  a  great  many  shapes  of 
fishes,  which  lay  flouncing  up  and  down  by  him. 

I  should  have  told  my  reader  that  this  Indian 
had  been  formerly  married  to  one  of  the  greatest 
beauties  of  his  country,  by  whom  he  had  several 
children.  This  couple  were  so  famous  for  their 
love  and  constancy  to  one  another,  that  the  Indians 
to  this  day,  when  they  give  a  married  man  joy  of 
his  wife,  wish  they  may  live  together  like  Marra- 
ton  and  Yaratilda.  Marraton  had  not  stood  long 
by  the  fisherman,  when  he  saw  the  shadow  of 
his  beloved  Yaratilda,  who  had  for  some  time 
fixed  her  eye  upon  him  before  he  discovered  her. 
Her  arms  were  stretched  out  towards  him,  floods  of 
tears  ran  down  her  eyes  :  her  looks,  her  hands,  her 
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voice  called  him  over  to  her ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
seemed  to  tell  him  that  the  river  was  unpassable. 
Who  can  describe  the  passion,  made  up  of  joy,  sor¬ 
row,  love,  desire,  astonishment,  that  rose  in  the  In¬ 
dian  upon  the  sight  of  his  dear  Yaratilda?  He 
could  express  it  by  nothing  but  his  tears,  which  ran 
like  a  river  down  his  cheeks  as  he  looked  upon  her. 
He  had  not  stood  in  this  posture  long,  before  he 
plunged  into  the  stream  that  lay  before  him  ;  and, 
finding  it  to  be  nothing  but  the  phantom  of  a  river, 
stalked  on  the  bottom  of  it  till  he  arose  on  the 
other  side.  At  his  approach  Yaratilda  flew  into 
his  arms,  while  Marraton  wished  himself  disen¬ 
cumbered  of  that  body  which  kept  her  from  his 
embraces.  After  many  questions  and  endearments 
on  both  sides,  she  conducted  him  to  a  bower,  which 
she  had  dressed  with  all  the  ornaments  that  could 
be  met  with  in  those  blooming  regions.  She  had 
made  it  gay  beyond  imagination,  and  was  every 
day  adding  something  new  to  it. 

As  Marraton  stood  astonished  at  the  unspeakable 
beauty  of  her  habitation,  and  ravished  with  the  fra¬ 
grance  that  came  from  every  part  of  it,  Yaratilda 
told  him  that  she  was  preparing  this  bower  for  his 
reception,  as  well  knowing  that  his  piety  to  his 
God  and  his  faithful  dealing  towards  men  would 
certainly  bring  him  to  that  happy  place  whenever 
his  life  should  be  at  an  end.  She  then  brought  two 
of  her  children  to  him,  who  died  some  years  be¬ 
fore,  and  resided  with  her  in  the  same  delightful 
bower;  advising  him  to  breed  up  those  others 
which  were  still  with  him  in  such  a  manner  that 
they  might  hereafter  all  of  them  meet  together  in 
this  happy  place. 

The  tradition  tells  us  farther,  that  he  had  after¬ 
ward  a  sight  of  those  dismal  habitations  which  are 
the  portion  of  ill  men  after  death ;  and  mentions 
several  molten  seas  of  gold,  in  which  were  plunged 
the  souls  of  barbarous  Europeans,  who  put  to  the 
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sword  so  many  thousands  of  poor  Indians  for  the 
sake  of  that  precious  metal.  C. 


NATURAL  LOVE  OF  BRUTES  FOR  THEIR 
YOUNG,  &c. 


“  Equidem  credo,  quia  sit  divinitus  illis 
Ingenium.” 


Virg.,  Georg.,  i.,  451. 


“  I  deem  their  breasts  inspired 
With  a  divine  sagacity.” 


Mr  friend  Sir  Roger  is  very  often  merry  with  me 
upon  my  passing  so  much  of  my  time  among  his 
poultry.  He  has  caught  me  twice  or  thrice  look¬ 
ing  after  a  bird’s  nest,  and  several  times  sitting  an 
hour  or  two  together  near  a  hen  and  chickens.  He 
tells  me  he  believes  I  am  personally  acquainted 
with  every  fowl  about  his  house ;  calls  such  a  par¬ 
ticular  cock  my  favourite ;  and  frequently  complains 
that  his  ducks  and  geese  have  more  of  my  company 
than  himself. 

I  must  confess,  I  am  infinitely  delighted  with 
those  speculations  of  nature  which  are  to  be  made 
in  a  country  life ;  and  as  my  reading  has  very  much 
lain  among  books  of  natural  history,  I  cannot  for¬ 
bear  recollecting  upon  this  occasion  the  several  re¬ 
marks  which  I  have  met  with  in  authors,  and  com¬ 
paring  them  with  what  falls  under  my  own  obser¬ 
vation  :  the  arguments  for  Providence  drawn  from 
the  natural  history  of  animals  being  in  my  opinion 
demonstrative. 

The  make  of  every  kind  of  animal  is  different 
from  that  of  every  other  kind ;  and  yet  there  is  not 
the  least  turn  in  the  muscles  or  twist  in  the  fibres 
Vo l  I.—  E 
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of  any  one,  which  does  not  render  them  more  prop¬ 
er  for  that  particular  animal’s  way  of  life  than  any 
other  cast  or  texture  of  them  would  have  been. 

The  most  violent  appetites  in  all  creatures  are 
lust  and  hunger.  The  first  is  a  perpetual  call  upon 
them  to  propagate  their  kind,  the  latter  to  preserve 
themselves. 

It  is  astonishing  to  consider  the  different  degrees 
of  care  that  descend  from  the  parent  to  the  young, 
so  far  as  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  leaving 
a  posterity.  Some  creatures  cast  their  eggs  as 
chance  directs  them,  and  think  of  them  no  farther  : 
as  insects  and  several  kinds  of  fish.  Others,  of  a 
nicer  frame,  find  out  proper  beds  to  deposite  them 
in,  and  there  leave  them :  as  the  serpent,  the  croc¬ 
odile,  and  ostrich;  others  hatch  their  eggs,  and 
tend  the  birth  until  it  is  able  to  shift  for  itself. 

What  can  we  call  the  principle  which  directs 
every  different  kind  of  bird  to  observe  a  particular 
plan  in  the  structure  of  its  nest,  and  directs  all  the 
same  species  to  work  after  the  same  model  1  It 
cannot  be  imitation ;  for,  though  you  hatch  a  crow 
under  a  hen,  and  never  let  it  see  any  of  the  works 
of  its  own  kind,  the  nest  it  makes  shall  be  the 
same,  to  the  laying  of  a  stick,  with  all  the  other 
nests  of  the  same  species.  It  cannot  be  reason; 
for,  were  animals  endued  with  it  to  as  great  a  de¬ 
gree  as  man,  their  buildings  would  be  as  different 
as  ours,  according  to  the  different  conveniences  that 
they  would  propose  to  themselves. 

Is  it  not  remarkable,  that  the  same  temper  of 
weather,  which  raises  this  genial  warmth  in  an¬ 
imals,  should  cover  the  trees  with  leaves,  and  the 
fields.,  with  grass,  for  their  security  and  conceal¬ 
ment,  and  produce  such  infinite  swarms  of  insects 
for  the  support  and  sustenance  of  their  respective 
broods  1 

Is  it  not  wonderful  that  the  love  of  the  parent 
0  should  be  so  violent  while  it  lasts,  and  that  it  should 
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last  no  longer  than  is  necessary  for  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  the  young  1 

The  violence  of  this  natural  love  is  exemplified 
by  a  very  barbarous  experiment;  which  1  shall 
quote  at  length,  as  I  find  it  in  an  excellent  author,  and 
hope  my  readers  will  pardon  the  mentioning  such 
an  instance  of  cruelty,  because  there  is  nothing  can 
so  effectually  show  the  strength  of  that  principle  in 
animals  of  which  I  am  here  speaking.  “  A  person 
who  was  well  skilled  in  dissections  opened  a  bitch, 
and,  as  she-lay  in  the  most  exquisite  tortures,  offer¬ 
ed  her  one  of  her  young  puppies,  which  she  imme¬ 
diately  fell  a  licking ;  and,  for  the  time,  seemed  in¬ 
sensible  of  her  own  pain.  On  the  removal,  she 
kept  her  eye  fixed  on  it,  and  began  a  wailing  sort 
of  cry,  which  seemed  rather  to  proceed  from  the 
loss  of  her  young  one  than  the  sense  of  her  own 
torments.” 

But,  notwithstanding  this  natural  love  in  brutes  is 
much  more  violent  and  intense  than  in  rational  crea¬ 
tures,  Providence  has  taken  care  that  it  should  be 
no  longer  troublesome  to  the  parent  than  it  is  use¬ 
ful  to  the  young ;  for,  so  soon  as  the  wants  of  the 
latter  ceases,  the  mother  withdraws  her  fondness, 
and  leaves  them  to  provide  for  themselves ;  and, 
what  is  a  very  remarkable  circumstance  in  this  part 
of  instinct,  we  find  that  the  love  of  the  parent  may 
be  lengthened  out  beyond  its  usual  time  if  the  pres¬ 
ervation  of  the  species  requires  it :  as  we  may  see 
in  birds  that  drive  away  their  young  as  soon  as  they 
are  able  to  get  their  livelihood,  but  continue  to  feed 
them  if  they  are  tied  to  the  nest,  or  confined  within 
a  cage,  or  by  any  other  means  appear  to  be  out  of  a' 
condition  of  supplying  their  own  necessities. 

This  natural  love  is  not  observed  in  animals  to 
ascend  from  the  young  to  the  parent,  which  is  not 
at  all  necessary  for  the  continuance  of  the  species  : 
nor,  indeed,  in  reasonable  creatures,  does  it  rise  in 
any  proportion  as  it  spreads  itself  downward ;  for, 
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in  all  family  affection,  we  find  protection  granted 
and  favours  bestowed  are  greater  motives  to  love 
and  tenderness  than  safety,  benefits,  or  life  received. 

One  would  wonder  to  hear  skeptical  men  dispu¬ 
ting  for  the  reason  of  animals,  and  telling  us  it  is 
only  our  pride  and  prejudice  that  will  not  allow 
them  the  use  of  that  faculty. 

Reason  shows  itself  in  all  occurrences  of  life; 
whereas  the  brute  makes  no  discovery  of  such  a 
talent,  but  in  what  immediately  regards  his  own 
preservation,  or  the  continuance  of  his  species. 
Animals  in  their  generation  are  wiser  than  the  sons 
of  men ;  but  their  wisdom  is  confined  to  a  few 
particulars,  and  lies  in  a  very  narrow  compass. 
Take  a  brute  out  of  his  instinct,  and  you  find  him 
wholly  deprived  of  understanding.  To  use  an  in¬ 
stance  that  comes  often  under  observation : 

With  what  caution  does  the  hen  provide  herself 
a  nest  in  places  unfrequented,  and  free  from  noise 
and  disturbance  !  When  she  has  laid  her  eggs  in 
such  a  manner  that  she  can  cover  them,  what  care 
does  she  take  in  turning  them  frequently,  that  all 
parts  may  partake  of  the  vital  warmth !  When  she 
leaves  them  to  provide  for  her  necessary  suste¬ 
nance,  how  punctually  does  she  return  before  they 
have  time  to  cool,  and  become  incapable  of  produ¬ 
cing  an  animal !  In  the  summer  you  see  her  giving 
herself  greater  freedoms,  and  quitting  her  care  for 
above  two  hours  together;  but  in  winter,. when  the 
rigour  of  the  season  would  chill  the  principles  of 
life  and  destroy  the  young  one,  she  grows  more  as¬ 
siduous  in  her  attendance,  and  stays  away  but  half 
the  time.  When  the  birth  approaches,  with  how 
much  nicety  and  attention  does  she  help  the  chick 
to  break  its  prison  !  not  to  take  notice  of  her  cov¬ 
ering  it  from  the  injuries  of  the  weather,  providing 
it  proper  nourishment,  and  teaching  it  to  help  itself; 
nor  to  mention  her  forsaking  the  nest  if,  after  the 
usual  time  of  reckoning,  the  young  one  does  not 
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make  its  appearance.  A  chymical  operation  could 
not  be  followed  with  greater  art  or  diligence  than 
is  seen  in  the  hatching  of  a  chick,  though  there  are 
many  other  birds  that  show  an  infinitely  greater 
sagacity  in  all  the  fore-mentioned  particulars. 

But,  at  the  same  time,  the  hen,  that  has  all  this 
seeming  ingenuity  (which  is  indeed  absolutely  ne¬ 
cessary  for  the  propagation  of  the  species),  con¬ 
sidered  in  other  respects,  is  without  the  least  glim¬ 
mering  of  thought  or  common  sense.  She  mis¬ 
takes  a  piece  of  chalk  for  an  egg,  and  sits  upon  it 
in  the  same  manner.  She  is  insensible  of  any  in¬ 
crease  or  diminution  in  the  number  of  those  she 
lays.  She  does  not  distinguish  between  her  own 
and  those  of  another  species  ;  and  when  the  birth 
appears  of  ever  so  different  a  bird,  will  cherish  it 
for  her  own.  In  all  these  circumstances,  which  do 
not  carry  an  immediate  regard  to  the  subsistence  of 
herself  or  her  species,  she  is  a  very  idiot. 

There  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  anything  more  mys¬ 
terious  in  nature  than  this  instinct  in  animals,  which 
thus  rises  above  reason,  and  falls  infinitely  short  of 
it.  It  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  any  properties  in 
matter,  and,  at  the  same  time,  works  after  so  odd  a 
manner,  that  one  cannot  think  it  the  faculty  of  an 
intellectual  being.  For  my  own  part,  I  look  upon 
the  principle  of  gravitation  in  bodies,  which  is  not 
to  be  explained  by  any  known  qualities  inherent  in 
the  bodies  themselves,  nor  from  any  laws  of  mech¬ 
anism,  but,  according  to  the  best  notions  of  the 
greatest  philosophers,  is  an  immediate  impression 
from  the  First  Mover,  and  the  divine  energy  acting 
in  the  creatures. 

****##### 

As  I  was  walking  this  morning  in  the  great  yard 
that  belongs  to  my  friend’s  country-house,  I  was 
wonderfully  pleased  to  see  the  different  workings 
of  instinct  in  a  hen  followed  by  a  brood  of  ducks. 
The  young,  upon  the  sight  of  a  pond,  immediately 
E  2 
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ran  into  it :  while  the  stepmother,  with  all  imagin¬ 
able  anxiety,  hovered  about  the  borders  of  it,  to  call 
them  out  of  an  element  that  appeared  to  be  so  dan¬ 
gerous  and  destructive.  As  the  different  principle 
which  acted  in  these  different  animals  cannot  be 
termed  reason,  so,  when  we  call  it  instinct,  we  mean 
something  we  have  no  knowledge  of.  To  me,  as  I 
have  hinted,  it  seems  the  immediate  direction  of 
Providence,  and  such  an  operation  of  the  Supreme 
Being  as  that  which  determines  all  the  portions  of 
matter  to  their  proper  centres.  A  modern  philoso¬ 
pher,  quoted  by  Monsieur  Bayle  in  his  learned  dis¬ 
sertation  on  the  Souls  of  Brutes,  delivers  the  same 
opinion,  though  in  a  bolder  form  of  words,  where 
he  says,  Deus  est  anima  brutorum,  “  God  himself  is 
the  soul  of  brutes.”  Who  can  tell  what  to  call  that 
seeming  sagacity  in  animals  which  directs  them  to 
such  food  as  is  proper  for  them,  and  makes  them 
naturally  avoid  whatever  is  noxious  or  unwhole¬ 
some!  Tully  has  observed,  that  a  lamb  no  sooner 
falls  from  its  mother,  but  immediately  and  of  its 
own  accord  it  applies  itself  to  the  teat.  Dampier, 
in  his  travels,  tells  us,  that  when  seamen  are  thrown 
upon  any  of  the  unknown  coasts  of  America,  they 
never  venture  upon  the  fruit  of  any  tree,  how  tempt¬ 
ing  soever  it  may  appear,  unless  they  observe  that 
it  is  marked  with  the  pecking  of  birds :  but  fall  on, 
without  any  fear  or  apprehension,  where  the  birds 
have  been  before  them. 

But  notwithstanding  animals  have  nothing  like 
the  use  of  reason,  we  find  in  them  all  the  lower 
parts  of  our  nature,  the  passions  and  senses  in  their 
greatest  strength  and  perfection.  And  here  it  is 
worth  our  observation,  that  all  beasts  and  birds  of 
prey  are  wonderfully  subject  to  anger,  malice,  re¬ 
venge,  and  all  the  other  violent  passions  that  may 
animate  them  in  search  of  their  proper  food ;  as 
those  that  are  incapable  of  defending  themselves 
or  annoying  others,  or  whose  safety  lies  chiefly  in 
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their  flight,  are  suspicious,  fearful,  and  apprehen¬ 
sive  of  everything  they  see  or  hear ;  while  others, 
that  are  of  assistance  and  use  to  man,  have  their 
natures  softened  with  something  mild  and  tractable, 
and  by  that  means  are  qualified  for  a  domestic  life. 
In  this  case  the  passions  generally  correspond  with 
the  make  of  the  body.  We  do  not  find  the  fury  of 
a  lion  in  so  weak  and  defenceless  an  animal  as  a 
lamb,  nor  the  meekness  of  a  lamb  in  a  creature  so 
armed  for  battle  and  assault  as  the  lion.  In  the 
same  manner,  we  find  that  particular  animals  have 
a  more  or  less  exquisite  sharpness  and  sagacity  in 
those  particular  senses  which  most  turn  to  their 
advantage,  and  in  which  their  safety  and  welfare 
is  the  most  concerned. 

Nor  must  we  here  omit  that  great  variety  of  arms 
•with  which  nature  has  differently  fortified  the  bodies 
of  several  kinds  of  animals,  such  as  claws,  hoofs, 
horns,  teeth,  and  tusks,  a  tail,  a  sting,  a  trunk,  or  a 
proboscis.  It  is  likewise  observed  by  naturalists, 
that  it  must  be  some  hidden  principle,  distinct  from 
what  we  call  reason,  which  instructs  animals  in  the 
use  of  these  their  arms,  and  teaches  them  to  man¬ 
age  them  to  the  best  advantage  ;  because  they  nat¬ 
urally  defend  themselves  with  that  part  in  which 
their  strength  lies,  before  the  weapon  be  formed  in 
it ;  as  is  remarkable  in  lambs,  which,  though  they 
are  bred  within  doors,  and  never  saw  the  actions 
of  their  own  species,  push  at  those  who  approach 
them  with  their  forehead,  before  the  first  budding  of 
a  horn  appears. 

I  shall  add  to  these  general  observations  an  in¬ 
stance  which  Mr.  Locke  has  given  us  of  Providence 
even  in  the  imperfections  of  a  creature  which 
seems  the  meanest  and  most  despicable  in  the 
whole  animal  world.  “We  may,”  says  he,  “from 
the  make  of  an  oyster  or  cockle,  conclude  that  it 
has  not  so  many  nor  so  quick  senses  as  a  man,  or 
several  other  animals ;  nor  if  it  had,  would  it,  in 
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that  state  and  incapacity  of  transferring  itself  from 
one  place  to  another,  be  bettered  by  them.  What 
good  would  sight  or  hearing  do  to  a  creature  that 
cannot  move  itself  to  or  from  the  object  wherein 
at  a  distance  it  perceives  good  or  evil  ?  And  would 
not  quickness  of  sensation  be  an  inconvenience  to 
an  animal  that  must  be  still  where  chance  has  once 
placed  it,  and  there  receive  the  afflux  of  colder  or 
warmer,  clean  or  foul  water,  as  it  happens  to  come 
to  it.” 

I  shall  add  to  this  instance  out  of  Mr.  Locke 
another  out  of  the  learned  Dr.  More,  who  cites  it 
from  Cardan,  in  relation  to  another  animal  which 
Providence  has  left  defective,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
has  showed  its  wisdom  in  the  formation  of  that 
organ  in  which  it  seems  chiefly  to  have  failed. 
“  What  is  more  obvious  and  ordinary  than  a  mole  1 
and  yet  what  more  palpable  argument  of  Provi¬ 
dence  than  she  1  The  members  of  her  body  are  so 
exactly  fitted  to  her  nature  and  manner  of  life:  for 
her  dwelling  being  under  ground,  where  nothing  is 
to  be  seen,  nature  has  so  obscurely  fitted  her  with 
eyes,  that  naturalists  can  scarce  agree  whether  she 
have  any  sight  at  all  or  no.  But  for  amends,  what 
she  is  capable  of  for  her  defence  and  warning  of 
danger,  she  has  very  eminently  conferred  upon 
her,  for  she  is  exceeding  quick  of  hearing.  And 
then  her  short  tail  and  short  legs,  but  broad  fore¬ 
feet  armed  with  sharp  claws,  we  see  by  the  event  to 
what  purpose  they  are,  she  so  swiftly  working  her¬ 
self  under  ground,  and  making  her  way  so  fast  in 
the  e'arth,  as  they  that  behold  it  cannot  but  admire 
it.  Her  legs,  therefore,  are  short,  that  she  need  dig 
no  more  than  will  serve  the  mere  thickness  of  her 
body;  and  her  fore-feet  are  broad,  that  she  may 
scoop  away  much  earth  at  a  time ;  and  little  or  no 
tail  she  has,  because  she  courses  it  not  on  the 
ground  like  the  rat  or  mouse,  of  whose  kindred 
she  is ;  but  lives  under  the  earth,  and  is  fain  to  dig 
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herself  a  dwelling  there.  And  she  making  her  way- 
through  so  thick  an  element,  which  will  not  yield 
easily,  as  the  air  or  the  water,  it  had  been  danger¬ 
ous  to  have  drawn  so  long  a  train  behind  her ;  for 
her  enemy  might  fall  upon  her  rear,  and  fetch  her 
out  before  she  had  completed  or  got  full  possession 
of  her  works.” 

I  cannot  forbear  mentioning  Mr.  Boyle’s  remark 
upon  this  last  creature,  who  I  remember  some¬ 
where  in  his  works  observes,  that  though  the  mole 
be  not  totally  blind  (as  is  commonly  thought), 
she  has  not  sight  enough  to  distinguish  particular 
objects.  Her  eye  is  said  to  have  but  one  humour 
in  it,  which  is  supposed  to  give  her  the  idea  of  light, 
but  of  nothing  else,  and  is  so  formed  that  this  idea 
is  probably  painful  to  the  animal.  Whenever  she 
comes  up  into  broad  day,  she  might  be  in  danger  of 
being  taken  unless  she  were  thus  affected  by  a 
light  striking  upon  her  eye,  and  immediately  warn¬ 
ing  her  to  bury  herself  in  her  proper  element.  More 
sight  would  be  useless  to  her,  as  none  at  all  might 
be  fatal. 

I  have  only  instanced  such  animals  as  seem  the 
most  ipiperfect  works  of  nature ;  and  if  Providence 
shows  itself  even  in  the  blemishes  of  these  crea¬ 
tures,  how  much  more  does  it  discover  itself  in  the 
several  endowments  which  it  has  variously  bestow¬ 
ed  upon  such  creatures  as  are  more  or  less  finished 
and  completed  in  their  several  faculties,  according 
to  the  condition  of  life  in  which  they  are  posted ! 
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TRUE  AND  FALSE  HUMOUR. 

“  Risu  ineptores  ineptior  nulla  est.” 

“  Nothing  so  foolish  as  the  laugh  of  fools.” 

Among  all  kinds  of  writing,  there  is  none  in 
which  authors  are  more  apt  to  miscarry  than  in 
works  of  humour,  as  there  is  none  in  which  they 
are  more  ambitious  to  excel.  It  is  not  an  imagina¬ 
tion  that  teems  with  monsters,  a  head  that  is  hue 
with  extravagant  conceptions,  which  is  capable  oi 
furnishing  the  world  with  diversions  of  this  nature  ; 
and  yet,  if  we  look  into  the  productions  of  several 
writers,  who  set  up  for  men  of  humour,  what  wild, 
irregular  fancies,  what  unnatural  distortions  ot 
thought  do  we  meet  with!  If  they  speak  non¬ 
sense,  they  believe  they  are  talking  humour ;  and 
when  they  have  drawn  together  a  scheme  ol  ab¬ 
surd,  inconsistent  ideas,  they  are  not  able  to. read  it 
over  to  themselves  without  laughing.  These  poor 
gentlemen  endeavour  to  gain  themselves  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  wits  and  humorists,  by  such  monstrous 
conceits  as  almost  qualify  them  for  Bedlam;  not 
considering  that  humour  should  always  lie  under 
the  check  of  reason,  and  that  it  requires  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  nicest  judgment  by  so  much  the  more 
as  it  indulges  itself  in  the  most  boundless  freedoms. 
There  is  a  kind  of  nature  that  is  to  be  observed  in 
this  sort  of  compositions,  as  well  as  in  all  other; 
and  a  certain  regularity  of  thought  which  must  dis¬ 
cover  the  writer  to  be  a  man  of  sense,  at  the  same 
time  thathe  appears  altogether  given  up  to  caprice. 
For  my  part,  when  I  read  the  delirious  mirth  of  an 
unskilful  author,  I  cannot  be  so  barbarous  as  to  divert 
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myself  with  it,  but  am  rather  apt  to  pity  the  man 
than  laugh  at  anything  he  writes. 

The  deceased  Mr.  Shadwell,  who  had  himself  a 
great  deal  of  the  talent  which  I  am  treating  of,  rep¬ 
resents  an  empty  rake,  in  one  of  his  plays,  as  very  * 
much  surprised  to  hear  one  say  that  breaking  of 
windows  was  not  humour ;  and  I  question  not  but 
several  English  readers  will  be  as  much  startled  to 
hear  me  affirm,  that  many  of  those  raving,  incohe¬ 
rent  pieces,  which  are  often  spread  among  us  un¬ 
der  old  chimerical  titles,  are  rather  the  offsprings 
of  a  distempered  brain  than  works  of  humour. 

It  is,  indeed,  much  easier  to  describe  what  is  not 
humour  than  what  is  ;  and  very  difficult  to  define  it 
otherwise  than  as  Cowley  has  done  wit,  by  nega¬ 
tives.  Were  I  to  give  my  own  notions  of  it,  I 
would  deliver  them  after  Plato’s  manner,  in  a  kind 
of  allegory,  and,  by  supposing  humour  to  be  a  person, 
deduce  to  him  all  his  qualifications,  according  to 
the  following  genealogy.  Truth  was  the  founder 
of  the  family  and  the  father  of  Good  Sense.  Good 
Sense  was  the  father  of  Wit,  who  married  a  lady  of 
collateral  line  called  Mirth,  by  whom  he  had  issue 
Humour.  Humour,  therefore,  being  the  youngest  of 
this  illustrious  family,  and  descended  from  parents 
of  such  different  dispositions,  is  very  various  and  un¬ 
equal  in  his  temper ;  sometimes  you  see  him  putting 
on  grave  looks  and  a  solemn  habit,  sometimes  airy  in 
his  behaviour  and  fantastic  in  his  dress  :  insomuch 
that,  at  different  times,  he  appears  serious  as  a  judge 
and  as  jocular  as  a  merry-andrew.  But  as  he  has 
a  great  deal  of  the  mother  in  his  constitution,  what¬ 
ever  mood  he  is  in,  he  never  fails  to  make  his  com¬ 
pany  laugh. 

But,  since  there  is  an  impostor  abroad  who  takes 
upon  him  the  name  of  this  young  gentleman,  and 
would  willingly  pass  for  him  in  the  world ;  to  the 
end  that  well-meaning  persons  may  not  be  impo¬ 
sed  upon  by  cheats,  I  would  desire  my  readers, 
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when  they  meet  with  this  pretender,  to  look  upon 
his  parentage,  and  to  examine  him  strictly,  whether 
or  no  he  be  remotely  allied  to  Truth,  and  lineally 
descended  from  Good  Sense ;  if  not,  they  may 
conclude  him  a  counterfeit.  They  may  likewise 
distinguish  by  a  loud  and  excessive  laughter,  in 
which  he  seldom  gets  his  company  to  join  with 
him.  For  as  True  Humour  generally  looks  serious 
while  everybody  laughs  about  him,  False  Hu¬ 
mour  is  always  laughing  while  everybody  about 
him  looks  serious.  I  shall  only  add,  if  he  has  not 
in  him  a  mixture  of  both  parents,  that  is,  if  he  would 
pass  for  the  offspring  of  Wit  without  Mirth,  or  Mirth 
without  Wit,  you  may  conclude  him  to  be  altogeth¬ 
er  spurious  and  a  cheat. 

The  impostor  of  whom  I  am  speaking,  descends 
originally  from  Falsehood,  who  was  the  mother  of 
Nonsense,  who  was  brought  to  bed  of  a  son  called 
Phrensy,  who  married  one  of  the  daughters  of  Fol¬ 
ly,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Laughter,  on 
whom  he  begot  that  monstrous  infant  of  which  I 
have  been  here  speaking.  I  shall  set  down  at  length 
the  genealogical  table  of  False  Humour,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  place  under  it  the  genealogy  of  True 
Humour,  that  the  reader  may  at  one  view  behold 
their  different  pedigrees  and  relations. 

Falsehood, 

Nonsense. 

Phrensy. - Laughter. 

False  Humour. 

Truth. 

Good  Sense. 

Wit. - Mirth. 

Humour. 

I  might  extend  the  allegory,  by  mentioning  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  children  of  False  Humour,  who  are  more 
in  number  than  the  sands  of  the  sea,  and  might,  in 
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particular,  enumerate  the  many  sons  and  daughters 
which  he  has  begot  in  this  island.  But,  as  this 
would  be  a  very  invidious  task,  I  shall  only  observe 
in  general,  that  False  Humour  differs  from  the  True 
as  a  monkey  does  from  a  man. 

First  of  all,  he  is  exceedingly  given  to  little  apish 
tricks  and  buffooneries. 

Secondly,  he  so  much  delights  in  mimickry,  that 
it  is  all  one  to  him  whether  he  exposes  by  it  vice 
and  folly,  luxury  and  avarice :  or,  on  the  contrary, 
virtue  and  wisdom,  pain  and  poverty. 

Thirdly,  he  is  wonderfully  unlucky,  insomuch 
that  he  will  bite  the  hand  that  feeds  him,  and  en¬ 
deavour  to  ridicule  both  friends  and  foes  indifferent¬ 
ly.  For,  having  but  small  talents,  he  must  be  mer¬ 
ry  where  he  can,  not  where  he  should. 

Fourthly,  being  entirely  void  of  reason,  he  pur¬ 
sues  no  point  either  of  morality  or  instruction,  but 
is  ludicrous  only  for  the  sake  of  being  so. 

Fifthly,  being  incapable  of  having  anything  but 
mock  representations,  his  ridicule  is  always  person¬ 
al,  and  aimed  at  the  vicious  man  or  the  writer,  not 
at  the  vice  or  at  the  writing. 

I  have  here  only  pointed  at  the  whole  species  of 
False  Humorists,  but  as  one  of  my  principal  de¬ 
signs  in  this  paper  is  to  beat  down  that  malignant 
spirit  which  discovers  itself  in  the  writings  of  the 
present  age,  I  shall  not  scruple,  for  the  future,  to 
single  out  any  of  the  small  wits  that  infest  the 
world  with  such  compositions  as  are  ill-natured,  im¬ 
moral,  and  absurd.  This  is  the  only  exception 
which  I  shall  make  to  the  general  rule  I  have  pre¬ 
scribed  myself,  of  attacking  multitudes,  since  every 
honest  man  ought  to  look  upon  himself  as  in  a  nat¬ 
ural  state  of  war  with  the  libeller  and  lampooner, 
and  to  annoy  them  wherever  they  fall  in  his  way. 
This  is  but  retaliating  upon  them,  and  treating  them 
as  they  treat  others.  C. 

Von.  I.— F 
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L.ETITIA  and  daphne, 

OR, 

THE  TRUE  CHARMS  OF  A  WOMAN. 

“  Fervidus  tecum  puer,  et  solutis 
Gratis  zonis,  properentque  nymphs, 

Et  parum  comis  sine  te  juventas, 

Mercuriusque.” 

Hor.,  1,  Od.  xxx. 

“  The  graces  with  their  zones  unloosed  ; 

The  nymphs  their  beauties  all  exposed ; 

From  every  spring  and  every  plain  -T 
Thy  pow’rful,  hot,  and  winged  boy  ; 

And  youth,  that’s  dull  without  thy  joy; 

And  Mercury  compose  thy  train.” 

Creech. 

A  friend  of  mine  has  two  daughters,  whom  I  will 
call  Laetitia  and  Daphne ;  the  former  is  one  of  the 
greatest  beauties  of  the  age  in  which  she  lives,  the 
latter  no  way  remarkable  for  any  charms  in  her 
person.  Upon  this  one  circumstance  of  their  out¬ 
ward  form,  the  good  and  ill  of  their  lives  seem  to 
turn.  Laetitia  has  not,  from  her  very  childhood, 
heard  anything  else  but  commendations  of  her  fea¬ 
tures  and  complexion,  by  which  means  she  is  no 
other  than  nature  made  her,  a  very  beautiful  out¬ 
side.  The  consciousness  of  her  charms  has  ren¬ 
dered  her  insupportably  vain  and  insolent  towards 
all  who  have  to  do  with  her.  Daphne,  who  was 
almost  twenty  before  one  civil  thing  had  ever  been 
said  to  her,  found  herself  obliged  to  acquire  some 
accomplishments  to  make  up  for  the  want  of  those 
attractions  which  she  saw  in  her  sister.  Poor 
Daphne  was  seldom  submitted  to  in  a  debate  where- 
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in  she  was  concerned ;  her  discourse  had  nothing 
to  recommend  it  but  the  good  sense  of  it,  and  she 
was  always  under  a  necessity  to  have  very  well 
considered  what  she  was  to  say  before  she  uttered 
it ;  while  Laetitia  was  listened  to  with  partiality, 
and  approbation  sat  in  the  countenances  of  those 
she  conversed  with,  before  she  communicated  what 
she  had  to  say.  These  causes  have  produced  suit¬ 
able  effects,  and  Laetitia  is  as  insipid  a  companion 
as  Daphne  is  an  agreeable  one.  Laetitia,  confident 
of  favour,  has  studied  no  arts  to  please :  Daphne, 
despairing  of  any  inclination  towards  her  person, 
has  depended  only  on  her  merit.  Laetitia  has  al¬ 
ways  something  in  her  air  that  is  sullen,  grave,  and 
disconsolate.  Daphne  has  a  countenance  that  ap¬ 
pears  cheerful,  open,  and  unconcerned.  A  young 
gentleman  saw  Laetitia  this  winter  at  a  play,  and  be¬ 
came  her  captive.  His  fortune  was  such  that  he 
wanted  very  little  introduction  to  speak  his  senti¬ 
ments  to  her  father.  The  lover  was  admitted  with 
the  utmost  freedom  into  the  family,  where  a  con¬ 
strained  behaviour,  severe  looks,  and  distant  civili¬ 
ties,  were  the  highest  favours  he  could  obtain  of 
Laetitia ;  while  Daphne  used  him  with  the  good- 
humour,  familiarity,  and  innocence  of  a  sister :  in¬ 
somuch  that  he  would  often  say  to  her,  “  Dear 
Daphne,  wert  thou  but  as  handsome  as  Laetitia.” 
She  received  such  language  with  that  ingenuous 
and  pleasing  mirth  which  is  natural  to  a  woman 
without  design.  He  still  sighed  in  vain  for  Laetitia, 
but  found  certain  relief  in  the  agreeable  conversa¬ 
tion  of  Daphne.  At  length,  heartily  tired  with  the 
haughty  impertinence  of  Laetitia,  and  charmed  with 
the  repeated  instances  of  good-humour  he  had  ob¬ 
served  in  Daphne,  he  one  day  told  the  latter  that 
he  had  something  to  say  to  her  he  hoped  she  would 
be  pleased  with :  “  Faith,  Daphne,”  continued  he, 
“  I  am  in  love  with  thee,  and  despise  thy  sister  sin¬ 
cerely.”  The  manner  of  his  declaring  himself  gave 
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his  mistress  occasion  for  a  very  hearty  laughter. 
“  Nay,”  says  he,  “  I  knew  you  would  laugh  at  me, 
but  I  will  ask  your  father.”  He  did  so ;  the  father 
received  his  intelligence  with  no  less  joy  than  sur¬ 
prise,  and  was  very  glad  he  had  now  no  care  left 
but  for  his  beauty,  which  he  thought  he  could  carry 
to  market  at  his  leisure.  I  do  not  know  anything 
that  has  pleased  me  so  much  in  a  great  while  as  this 
conquest  of  my  friend  Daphne.  All  her  acquaint¬ 
ance  congratulated  her  upon  her  chance-medley,- 
and  laughed  at  that  premeditating  murderer  her  sis¬ 
ter.  As  it  is  an  argument  of  a  light  mind  to  think 
the  worse  of  ourselves  for  the  imperfections  of  our 
persons,  it  is  equally  below  us  to  value  ourselves 
upon  the  advantages  of  them.  The  female  world 
seem  to  be  almost  incorrigibly  gone  astray  in  this 
particular;  for  which  reason  I  shall  recommend  the 
following  extract  out  of  a  friend’s  letter*  to  the  pro¬ 
fessed  beauties,  who  are  a  people  almost  as  insuf¬ 
ferable  as  the  professed  wits. 

“  Monsieur  St.  Evremondhas  concluded  one  of  his 
Essays  with  affirming,  that  the  last  sighs  of  a  hand¬ 
some  woman  are  not  so  much  for  the  loss  of  her 
life  as  of  her  beauty.  Perhaps  this  raillery  is  pur¬ 
sued  too  far,  yet  it  is  turned  upon  a  very  obvious 
remark,  that  woman’s  strongest  passion  is  for  her 
own  beauty,  and  that  she  values  it  as  her  favourite 
distinction.  From  hence  it  is  that  all  arts  which 
pretend  to  improve  it  or  preserve  it,  meet  with  so 
general  a  reception  among  the  sex.  To  say  no¬ 
thing  of  many  false  helps  and  contraband  wares  of 
beauty  which  are  daily  vended  in  this  great  mart, 
there  is  not  a  maiden  gentlewoman  of  a  good  fam¬ 
ily,  in  any  county  of  South  Britain,  who  has  not 
heard  of  the  virtues  of  May-dew,  or  is  unfurnished 
with  some  receipt  or  other  in  favour  of  her  com¬ 
plexion  ;  and  I  have  known  a  physician  of  learning 
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and  sense,  after  eight  years’  study  in  the  university, 
and  a  course  of  travels  into  most,  countries  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  owe  the  first  raising  of  his  fortunes  to  a  cos¬ 
metic  wash. 

“  This  has  given  me  occasion  to  consider  how  so 
universal  a  disposition  in  womankind,  which  springs 
from  a  laudable  motive,  the  desire  of  pleasing,  and 
proceeds  upon  an  opinion,  not  altogether  ground¬ 
less,  that  nature  may  be  helped  by  art,  may  be 
turned  to  their  advantage.  And  methinks  it  would 
be  an  acceptable  service  to  take  them  out  of  the 
hands  of  quacks  and  pretenders,  and  to  prevent  their 
imposing  upon  themselves  by  discovering  to  them 
the  true  secret  and  art  of  improving  beauty. 

“  In  order  to  this,  before  I  touch  upon  it  directly, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  lay  down  a  few  preliminary 
maxims,  viz. : 

“  That  no  woman  can  be  handsome  by  the  force 
of  features  alone,  any  more  than  she  can  be  witty 
only  by  the  help  of  speech. 

“  That  pride  destroys  all  symmetry  and  grace, 
and  affectation  is  a  more  terrible  enemy  of  fine  faces 
than  the  smallpox. 

“That  no  woman  is  capable  of  being  beautiful 
who  is  not  incapable  of  being  false. 

“And,  that  what  would  be  odious  in  a  friend  is 
deformity  in  a  mistress. 

“  From  these  few  principles,  thus  laid  down,  it 
will  be  easy  to  prove  that  the  true  art  of  assisting 
beauty  consists  in  embellishing  the  whole  person  by 
the  proper  ornaments  of  virtuous  and  commendable 
qualities.  By  this  help  alone  it  is,  that  those  who 
are  the  favourite  work  of  nature,  or,  as  Mr.  Dryden 
expresses  it,  the  porcelain  clay  of  humankind,  be¬ 
come  animated,  and  are  in  a  capacity  of  exerting 
their  charms :  and  those  who  seem  to  have  been 
neglected  by  her,  like  models  wrought  in  haste,  are 
capable,  in  a  great  measure,  of  finishing  what  she 
has  left  imperfect. 

F  2 
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“  I:  is.  meshinks.  a  low  and  degrading  idea  of  that 
sex.  which  was  created  :o  re  due  the  joys  and  soften 
the  cares  of  humanity-  by  the  cost  agreeable  par¬ 
ticipation.  to  consider  them  merely  as  objects  of 
sight.  This  is  abridging  them  of  their  natural  ex¬ 
tent  of  power,  to  pat  them  on  a  level  with  their  pic¬ 
ture  at  Kcelier's.  How  much  nobler  is  the  contem¬ 
plation  of  beauty,  heightened  by  virtue,  and  com¬ 
manding  oar  esteem  and  love,  while  it  craws  oar 
observation !  How  fain:  and  spiritless  are  the  charms 
of  a  e oc  tette,  when  compared  with  the  real  loveli¬ 
ness  of  Sophronia's  innocence,  piety,  good-humour, 
and  truth  :  virtues  which  add  a  new  softness  to  her 
s  ex.  and  even  beautify  her  beauty !  That  agreeable¬ 
ness.  which  must  otherwise  have  appeared  no  long¬ 
er  in  the  modest  virgin,  is  now  preserved  in  the 
tender  mother,  the  prudent  friend,  and  the  faithful 
wife.  Colours  artfully  spread  upon  the  canvass 
may  entertain  the  eye.  but  not  affect  the  heart :  and 
she  who  taxes  no  care  to  add  to  the  natural  graces 
of  her  person  any  excelling  qualities,  may  be  allow¬ 
ed  still  to  amuse  as  a  picture,  but  not  to  triumph 
as  a  beauty. 

When  Adam  is  introduced  by  Milton,  describing 
Eve  in  Paradise,  and  relating  to  the  angel  the  im¬ 
pressions  he  felt  upon  seeing  her  at  her  first  crea¬ 
tion.  he  does  no:  represent  her  like  a  Grecian  Venus, 
by  her  shape  or  features  :  but  by  the  Insure  of  her 
mind,  which  shone  in  them,  and  gave  them  their 
power  of  charming. 

•  Grace  was  in  all  her  sets.  Heav’c  in  her  eve, 

In  ail  her  gestures  dign try  and  love  ? 

"  Without  this  irradiating  power,  the  proudest  fan- 
one  ought  to  know,  whatever  her  dass  mar  tell  her 
to  the  contrary,  that  her  most  perfect  features  are 
uninformed  and  dead. 

- 1  cannot  better  close  this  moral  than  by  a  short 
epitaph  written  by  Ben  Joason,  with  a  spirit  which 
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nothing  could  inspire  but  such  an  object  as  I  have 
been  describing : 

“  ‘  Underneath  this  stone  doth  lie 
As  much  virtue  as  could  die; 

Which,  when  alive,  did  vigour  give 
To  as  much  beauty  as  could  live.’” 

R. 


LUXURY  AND  AVARICE. 

“  Julus  et  in  jeure  aegro 
Nascuntur  domini.” 

Persius. 

“  Our  passions  play  the  tyrants  in  our  breast.” 

Most  of  the  trades,  professions,  and  ways  of  liv¬ 
ing  among  mankind,  take  their  original  from  the 
love  of  pleasure  or  the  fear  of  want.  The  former, 
when  it  becomes  too  violent,  degenerates  into  lux¬ 
ury,  and  the  latter  into  avarice,  as  these  two  prin¬ 
ciples  of  action  draw  different  ways.  Persius  has 
given  us  a  very  humorous  account  of  a  young  fel¬ 
low  who  was  roused  out  of  his  bed,  in  order  to  be 
sent  upon  a  long  voyage  by  Avarice,  and  afterward 
over-persuaded  and  kept  at  home  by  Luxury.  I 
shall  set  down  at  length  the  pleadings  of  these  two 
imaginary  persons  as  they  are  in  Mr.  Dryden’s  trans¬ 
lation  of  them. 

“  Whether  alone,  or  in  thy  harlot’s  lap, 

When  thou  wouldsc  take  a  lazy  morning’s  nap  ; 

Up,  up,  says  Avarice ;  thou  snor’st  again, 

Stretchest  thy  limbs,  and  yawn’st,  but  all  in  vain. 

The  rugged  tyrant  no  denial  takes ; 

At  his  command  th’  unwilling  sluggard  wakes. 

What  must  I  do  ?  he  cries  ;  What !  says  his  lord 
Why,  rise,  make  ready,  and  go  straight  abpard  : 

With  fish,  from  Euxine  seas,  thy  vessel  freight ; 

Flax,  castor,  Coan  wines,  the  precious  weight 
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Of  pepper,  and  Sabean  incense,  take 

With  thy  own  hands  from  the  tired  camel’s  back, 

And  with  post-haste  thy  running  markets  make. 

Be  sure  to  turn  the  penny ;  lie  and  swear, 

’Tis  wholesome  sin :  but  Jove,  thou  says’t,  will  hear. 
Swear,  fool,  or  starve ;  for  the  dilemma’s  even  ; 

A  tradesman  thou !  and  hope  to  go  to  Heav’n  ? 

“  Resolv’d  for  sea,  the  slaves  thy  baggage  pack, 

Each  saddled  with  his  burden  on  his  back : 

Nothing  retards  thy  voyage  now,  but  he, 

That  soft,  voluptuous  prince,  called  Luxury ; 

And  he  may  ask  this  simple  question  :  Friend, 

What  dost  thou  make  a  shipboard?  To  what  end? 

Art  thou  of  Bethlehem’s  noble  college  free  ? 

Stark,  staring  mad,  that  thou  wouldst  tempt  the  sea  ? 
Cubb’d  in  a  cabin,  on  a  mattress  laid, 

On  a  brown  George,  with  lousy  swobbers  fed  ; 

Dead  wine  that  stinks  of  the  Borachio,  sup 
From  a  foul  jack,  or  greasy  maple  cup  ? 

Say,  wouldst  thou  bear  all  this,  to  raise  thy  store. 

From  six  i’  th’  hundred  to  six  hundred  more? 

Indulge,  and  to  thy  genius  freely  give ; 

For  not  to  live  at  ease  is  not  to  live. 

Death  steals  behind  thee,  and  each  flying  hour 
Does  some  loose  remnant  of  thy  life  devour. 

Live,  while  thou  liv’st ;  for  death  will  make  us  all 
A  name,  a  nothing  but  an  old  wife’s  tale. 

Speak  :  wilt  thou  Avarice  or  Pleasure  choose 
To  be  thy  lord?  Take  one,  and  one  refuse.” 

When  a  government  flourishes  in  conquests  and 
is  secure  from  foreign  attacks,  it  naturally  falls  into 
all  the  pleasures  of  luxury ;  and,  as  these  pleasures 
are  very  expensive,  they  put  those  who  are  addict¬ 
ed  to  them  upon  raising  fresh  supplies  of  money, 
by  all  the  methods  of  rapaciousness  and  corruption ; 
so  that  avarice  and  luxury  very  often  become  one 
complicated  principle  of  action  in  those  whose 
hearts  are  wholly  set  upon  ease,  magnificence,  and 
pleasure.  The  most  elegant  and  correct  of  all  the 
Latin  historians  observes,  that  in  his  time,  when  the 
most  formidable  states  of  the  world  were  subdued 
by  the  Romans,  the  republic  sunk  into  those  two 
vices  of  a  Quite  different  nature,  luxury  and  avarice  :* 

*  Alieni  appetens  sui  profusus.— Sall. 
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and  accordingly  describes  Catiline  as  one  who  cov¬ 
eted  the  wealth  of  other  men,  at  the  same  time 
that  he  squandered  away  his  own.  This  obser¬ 
vation  on  the  commonwealth,  when  it  was  in  its 
height  of  power  and  riches,  holds  good  of  all  gov¬ 
ernments  that  are  settled  in  a  state  of  ease  and 
prosperity.  At  such  times  men  naturally  endeav¬ 
our  to  outshine  one  another  in  pomp  and  splendour, 
and,  having  no  fears  to  alarm  them  from  abroad,  in¬ 
dulge  themselves  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  pleas¬ 
ures  they  can  get  into  their*  possession :  which  nat¬ 
urally  produces  avarice,  and  an  immoderate  pursuit 
after  wealth  and  riches. 

As  I  was  humouring  myself  in  the  speculation  of 
these  two  great  principles  of  action,  I  could  not 
forbear  throwing  my  thoughts  into  a  little  kind  of 
allegory  or  fable,  with  which  I  shall  here  present 
my  reader. 

There  were  two  very  powerful  tyrants  engaged 
in  a  perpetual  war  against  each  other,  the  name  of 
the  first  was  Luxury,  and  of  the  second  Avarice. 
The  aim  of  each  of  them  was  no  less  than  univer¬ 
sal  monarchy  over  the  hearts  of  mankind.  Luxury 
had  many  generals  under  him,  who  did  him  great 
service,  as  Pleasure,  Mirth,  Pomp,  and  Fashion. 
Avarice  was  likewise  very  strong  in  his  officers, 
being  faithfully  served  by  Hunger,  Industry,  Care, 
and  Watchfulness :  he  had  likewise  a  privy-coun¬ 
sellor,  who  was  always  at  his  elbow,  and  whisper¬ 
ing  something  or  other  in  his  ear :  the  name  of  this 
privy-counsellor  was  Poverty.  As  Avarice  con¬ 
ducted  himself  by  the  counsels  of  Poverty,  his  an¬ 
tagonist  was  entirely  guided  by  the  dictates  and 
advice  of  Plenty,  who  was  his  first  counsellor  and 
minister  of  state,  that  concerted  all  his  measures 
for  him,  and  never  departed  out  of  his  sight.  While 
these  two  great  rivals  were  thus  contending  for  em¬ 
pire,  their  conquests  were  very  various.  Luxury 
got  possession  of  one  heart,  and  Avarice  of  another. 
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The  father  of  a  family  would  often  range  himself 
under  the  banners  of  Avarice,  and  the  son  under 
those  of  Luxury.  The  wife  and  husband  would  of¬ 
ten  declare  themselves  on  the  two  different  parties ; 
nay,  the  same  person  would  very  often  side  with 
one  in  his  youth,  and  revolt  to  the  other  in  his  old 
age.  Indeed,  the  wise  men  of  the  world  stood  neu¬ 
ter  ;  but,  alas !  their  numbers  were  not  considerable. 
At  length,  when  these  two  potentates  had  wearied 
themselves  with  waging  war  upon  one  another,  they 
agreed  upon  an  interview,  at  which  neither  of  their 
counsellors  were  to  be  present.  It  is  said  that  Lux¬ 
ury  began  the  parley,  and,  after  having  represented 
the  endless  state  of  war  in  which  they  were  enga¬ 
ged,  told  his  enemy,  with  a  frankness  of  heart  which 
is  natural  to  him,  that  he  believed  they  two  should 
be  very  good  friends,  were  it  not  for  the  instigations 
of  Poverty,  that  pernicious  counsellor,  who  made 
an  ill  use  of  his  ear,  and  filled  him  with  groundless 
apprehensions  and  prejudices.  To  this  Avarice  re¬ 
plied,  that  he  looked  upon  Plenty  (the  first  minister 
of  his  antagonist)  to  be  a  much  more  destructive 
counsellor  than  Poverty,  for  that  he  was  perpetual¬ 
ly  suggesting  pleasures,  banishing  all  the  necessary 
cautions  against  want,  and  consequently  undermi¬ 
ning  those  principles  on  which  the  government  of 
Avarice  was  founded.  At  last,  in  order  to  an  ac¬ 
commodation,  they  agreed  upon  this  preliminary : 
that  each  of  them  should  immediately  dismiss  his 
privy-counsellor.  When  things  were  thus  far  ad¬ 
justed  towards  a  peace,  all  other  differences  were 
soon  accommodated,  insomuch  that,  for  the  future, 
they  resolved  to  live  as  good  friends  and  confeder¬ 
ates,  and  to  share  between  them  whatever  conquests 
were  made  on  either  side.  For  this  reason,  we  now 
find  Luxury  and  Avarice  taking  possession  of  the 
same  heart,  and  dividing  the  same  person  between 
them.  To  which  I  shall  only  add,  that,  since  the  dis¬ 
carding  of  the  counsellors  above  mentioned,  Ava- 
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rice  supplies  Luxury  in  the  room  of  Plenty,  as  Lux¬ 
ury  prompts  Avarice  in  the  place  of  Poverty. 


IMMORTALITY  OP  THE  SOUL. 

“  Inter  silvas  academi  quserere  verum.” 

Hor.,  2,  Ep.  ii.,  45. 

“  To  search  for  truth  in  academic  groves.” 

The  course  of  my  last*  speculation  led  me  insen¬ 
sibly  into  a  subject  upon  which  I  always  meditate 
with  great  delight,  I  mean  the  Immortality  of  the 
Soul.  I  was  yesterday  walking  alone  in  one  of  my 
friend’s  woods,  and  lost  myself  in  it  very  agreeably 
as  I  was  running  over  in  my  mind  the  several  argu¬ 
ments  that  establish  this  great  point,  which  is  the 
basis  of  morality,  and  the  source  of  all  the  pleasing 
hopes  and  secret  joys  that  can  arise  in  the  heart  of 
a  reasonable  creature.  I  consider  those  several 
proofs  drawn : 

First,  Prom  the  nature  of  the  soul  itself,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  its  immateriality;  which,  though  not  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  to  the  eternity  of  its  duration,  has, 
I  think,  been  evinced  to  almost  a  demonstration. 

Secondly,  From  its  passions  and  sentiments,  as 
particularly  from  its  love  of  existence,  its  horror  of 
annihilation,  and  its  hopes  of  immortality,  with  that 
sweet  satisfaction  which  it  finds  in  the  practice  of 
virtue,  and  that  uneasiness  which  follows  it  upon  the 
commission  of  vice. 

*  It  will  easily  be  perceived  that  the  speculation  alluded  to 
is  contained  in  a  preceding  paper,  which,  perhaps,  we  did  not 
consider  to  be  deserving  of  a  place  in  this  selection.  This  note 
will  also  suffice  to  explain  similar  allusions  in  our  subsequent 
extracts. 
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Thirdly,  From  the  nature  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
whose  justice,  goodness,  wisdom,  and  veracity  are 
all  concerned  in  this  great  point. 

But  among  these  and  other  excellent  arguments 
for  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  there  is  one  drawn 
from  the  perpetual  progress  of  the  soul  to  its  per¬ 
fection,  without  a  possibility  of  ever  arriving  at  it ; 
which  is  a  hint  that  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen 
opened  and  improved  by  others  who  have  written 
on  this  subject,  though  it  seems  to  me  to  carry  a 
great  weight  with  it.  How  can  it  enter  into  the 
thoughts  of  man,  that  the  soul,  which  is  capable  of 
such  immense  perfections,  and  of  receiving  new  im¬ 
provements  to  all  eternity,  shall  fall  away  into  noth¬ 
ing  almost  as  soon  as  it  is  created  1  Are  such  abili¬ 
ties  made  for  no  purpose  1  A  brute  arrives  at  a  point 
of  perfection  that  he  can  never  pass  :  in  a  few  years 
he  has  all  the  endowments  he  is  capable  of:  andr 
were  he  to  live  ten  thousand  more,  would  be  the 
same  thing  he  is  at  present.  Were  a  human  soul 
thus  at  a  stand  in  her  accomplishments,  were  her 
faculties  to  be  full  blown,  and  incapable  of  farther 
enlargements,  I  could  imagine  it  might  fall  away  in¬ 
sensibly,  and  drop  at  once  into  a  state  of  annihila¬ 
tion.  But  can  we  believe  a  thinking  being,  that  is 
in  a  perpetual  progress  of  improvements,  and  trav¬ 
elling  on  from  perfection  to  perfection,  after  having 
just  looked  abroad  into  the  works  of  its  Creator, 
and  made  a  few  discoveries  of  his  infinite  goodness, 
wisdom,  and  power,  must  perish  at  her  first  setting 
out,  and  in  the  very  beginning  of  her  inquiries  1 
A  man,  considered  in  his  present  state,  seems  only 
sent  into  the  world  to  propagate  his  kind.  He  pro¬ 
vides  himself  with  a  successor,  and  immediately 
quits  his  post  to  make  room  for  him. 

“  H seres 

Haeredem  altering,  velut  unda  supervenit  undam.” 

Hor.,  2,  Ep.  ii.,  175. 
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“  Heir  crowds  heir,  as  in  a  rolling  flood 
Wave  urges  wave.” 

Creech. 

He  does  not  seem  born  to  enjoy  life,  but  to  deliv¬ 
er  it  down  to  others.  This  is  not  surprising  to  con¬ 
sider  in  animals,  which  are  formed  for  our  use,  and 
can  finish  their  business  in  a  short  life.  The  silk¬ 
worm,  after  having  spun  her  task,  lays  her  eggs  and 
dies.  But  a  man  can  never  have  taken  in  his  full 
measure  of  knowledge,  has  not  time  to  subdue  his 
passions,  establish  his  soul  in  virtue,  and  come  up 
to  the  perfection  of  his  nature,  before  he  is  hurried 
off  the  stage.  Would  an  infinitely  wise  Being  make 
such  glorious  creatures  for  so  mean  a  purpose! 
Can  he  delight  in  the  production  of  such  abortive 
intelligence,  such  short-lived  reasonable  beings! 
Would  he  give  us  talents  that  are  not  to  be  exert¬ 
ed!  Capacities  that  are  never  to  be  gratified! 
How  can  we  find  that  wisdom  which  shines  through 
all  his  works  in  the  formation  of  man,  without  look¬ 
ing  on  this  world  as  only  a  nursery  for  the  next,  and 
believing  that  the  several  generations  of  rational 
creatures,  which  rise  up  and  disappear  in  such  quick 
successions,  are  only  to  receive  their  first  rudiments 
of  existence  here,  and  afterward  to  be  transplanted 
into  a  more  friendly  climate,  where  they  may  spread 
and  flourish  to  all  eternity ! 

There  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  a  more  pleasing  and 
triumphant  consideration  in  religion  than  this,  of  the 
perpetual  progress  which  the  soul  makes  towards  the 
perfection  of  its  nature,  without  ever  arriving  at  a 
period  in  it.  To  look  upon  the  soul  as  going  on 
from  strength  to  strength;  to  consider  that  she  is  to 
shine  for  ever  with  new  accessions  of  glory,  and 
brighten  to  all  eternity ;  that  she  will  be  still  adding 
virtue  to  virtue,  and  knowledge  to  knowledge,  car¬ 
ries  it  in  something  wonderfully  agreeable  to  that  am¬ 
bition  which  is  natural  to  the  mind  of  man.  Nay, 
it  must  be  a  prospect  pleasing  to  God  himself,  to  see 

Vol.  I. — G 
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his  creation  for  ever  beautifying  in  his  eyes,  and 
drawing  nearer  to  him  by  greater  degrees  of  re¬ 
semblance. 

Methinks  this  single  consideration,  of  the  progress 
of  a  finite  spirit  to  perfection,  will  be  sufficient  to 
extinguish  all  envy  in  inferior  natures,  and  all  con¬ 
tempt  in  superior.  That  cherubim,  which  now  ap¬ 
pears  as  a  God  to  a  human  soul,  knows  very  well 
that  the  period  will  come  about  in  eternity  when  the 
human  soul  shall  be  as  perfect  as  he  himself  now 
is  :  nay,  when  she  shall  look  down  upon  that  degree 
of  perfection,  as  much  as  she  now  falls  short  of  it. 
It  is  true,  the  higher  nature  still  advances,  and  by 
that  means  preserves  his  distance  and  superiority  in 
the  scale  of  being;  but  he  knows  that,  how  high  so¬ 
ever  the  station  is  of  which  he  stands  possessed  at 
present,  the  inferior  nature  will  at  length  mount  up 
to  it,  and  shine  forth  in  the  same  degree  of  glory. 

With  what  astonishment  and  veneration  may  we 
look  into  our  own  souls,  where  there  are  such  hid¬ 
den  stores  of  virtue  and  knowledge,  such  inexhaust- 
ed  sources  of  perfection !  We  know  not  yet  what 
we  shall  be,  nor  will  it  ever  enter  into  the  heart  of 
man  to  conceive  the  glory  that  will  be  always  in  re¬ 
serve  for  him.  The  soul,  considered  with  its  Crea¬ 
tor,  is  like  one  of  those  mathematical  lines  that  may 
draw  nearer  to  another  for  all  eternity  without  a 
possibility  of  touching  it :  and  can  there  be  a  thought 
so  transporting  as  to  consider  ourselves  in  these 
perpetual  approaches  to  him,  who  is  not  only  the 
standard  of  perfection,  but  of  happiness  ! 

The  following  translation  of  the  speech  of  Cato 
on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul  cannot  be  sufficient¬ 
ly  admired  for  conciseness,  purity,  and  elegance  of 
phrase. 

CATO  alone,  <!{C. 

“  It  must  be  so  :  Plato,  thou  reason’st  well  ; 

Else  whence  this  pleasing  hope,  this  fond  desire, 

This  longing  after  immortality  ? 
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Or  whence  this  secret  dread  and  inward  horror 
Of  falling  into  naught  1  why  shrinks  the  soul 
Back  on  herself,  and  startles  at  destruction? 

’Tis  the  divinity  that  stirs  within  us ; 

’Tis  Heav’n  itself  that  points  out  an  hereafter, 

And  intimates  eternity  to  man. 

Eternity !  thou  pleasing,  delightful  thought ! 

“Through  what  variety  of  untried  being, 

Through  what  new  scenes  and  changes  must  we  pass  ! 
The  wide,  th’  unbounded  prospect  lies  before  me  ; 

But  shadows,  clouds,  and  darkness  rest  upon  it. 

Here  will  I  hold.  If  there’s  a  power  above  us 
(And  that  there  is  all  nature  cries  aloud 
Through  all  her  works),  he  must  delight  in  virtue ; 

And  that  which  he  delights  in  must  be  happy. 

But  when,  or  where  !  This  world  was  made  for  Caesar. 
I’m  weary  of  conjectures :  This  must  end  ’em. 

“  Thus  am  I  doubly  arm’d  ;  my  death  and  life, 

My  bane  and  antidote,  are  both  before  me. 

This,  in  a  moment,  brings  me  to  an  end  ; 

But  this  informs  me  I  shall  never  die. 

The  soul,  secured  in  her  existence,  smiles 
At  the  drawn  dagger,  and  defies  its  point. 

The  stars  shall  fade  away,  the  sun  himself  vt 
Grow  dim  with  age,  and  nature  sink  in  years ; 

But  thou  shalt  flourish  in  immortal  youth, 

Unhurt  amid  the  war  of  elements, 

The  wreck  of  matter,  and  the  crush  of  worlds.” 


TRUE  WIT  AND  MIXED  WIT. 

“  Scribendi  recte  sapere  est  et  principium  et  fons.” 

Hor. 

“  Sound  judgment  is  the  ground  of  writing  well.” 

Roscommon. 

“  Wit,”  observes  Mr.  Locke,  “  lies  in  the  assem¬ 
blage  of  ideas,  and  putting  those  together  with 
quickness  and  variety,  wherein  can  be  found  any 
resemblance  or  congruity  to  make  up  pleasant  pic¬ 
tures  and  agreeable  visions  in  the  fancy.” 
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This  is,  I  think,  the  best  and  most  philosophical 
account  that  I  have  ever  met  with  of  wit,  which 
generally,  though  not  always,  consists  in  such  a 
resemblance  and  congruity  of  ideas  as  this  author 
mentions.  I  shall  only  add  to  it,  by  way  of  expla¬ 
nation,  that  every  resemblance  of  ideas  is  not  that 
which  we  call  wit,  unless  it  be  such  a  one  that  gives 
delight  and  surprise  to  the  reader.  These  two  prop¬ 
erties  seem  essential  to  wit,  more  particularly  the 
last  of  them.  In  order,  therefore,  that  the  resem¬ 
blance  in  the  ideas  be  wit,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
ideas  should  not  lie  too  near  one  another  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  things  ;  for,  where  the  likeness  is  obvious, 
it  gives  no  surprise.  To  compare  one  man’s  sing¬ 
ing  to  that  of  another,  or  to  represent  the  white¬ 
ness  of  any  object  by  that  of  milk  and  snow,  or  the 
variety  of  its  colours  by  those  of  the  rainbow,  can¬ 
not  be  called  wit,  unless,  besides  this  obvious  re- 
semblancg,  there  be  some  farther  congruity  discov¬ 
ered  in  f\e  two  ideas,  that  is  capable  of  giving  the 
reader  some  surprise.  Thus,  when  a  poet  tells  us 
the  bosom  of  his  mistress  is  as  white  as  snow, 
there  is  no  wit  in  the  comparison;  but  when  he 
adds  with  a  sigh,  it  is  as  cold  too,  it  then  grows  into 
wit.  Every  reader’s  memory  may  supply  him  with 
innumerable  instances  of  the  same  nature.  For 
this  reason,  the  similitudes  in  heroic  poets,  who  en¬ 
deavour  rather  to  fill  the  mind  with  great  concep¬ 
tions  than  to  divert  it  with  such  as  are  new  and 
surprising,  have  seldom  anything  in  them  that  can 
be  called  wit.  Mr.  Locke’s  account  of  wit,  with 
this  short  explanation,  comprehends  most  of  the 
species  of  wit,  as  metaphors,  similitudes,  allegories, 
enigmas,  mottoes,  parables,  fables,  dreams,  visions, 
dramatic  writings,  burlesque,  and  all  the  methods 
of  allusion.  There  are  many  other  pieces  of  wit 
(how  remote  soever  they  may  appear  at  first  sight 
from  the  foregoing  description)  which,  upon  exam¬ 
ination,  will  be  found  to  agree  with  it. 
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As  true  wit  generally  consists  in  this  resemblance 
and  congruity  of  ideas,  false  wit  chiefly  consists  in 
the  resemblance  and  congruity  sometimes  of  single 
letters,  as  in  anagrams,  chronograms,  lipograms, 
and  acrostics  :  sometimes  of  syllables,  as  in  echoes 
and  doggerel  rhymes :  sometimes  of  words,  as  in 
puns  and  quibbles :  and  sometimes  of  whole  sen¬ 
tences  or  poems,  cast  into  the  figures  of  eggs,  axes, 
or  altars  :  nay,  some  carry  the  notion  of  wit  so  far 
as  to  ascribe  it  even  to  external  mimicry ;  and  to 
look  upon  a  man  as  an  ingenious  person,  that  can 
resemble  the  tone,  posture,  or  face  of  another. 

As  true  wit  consists  in  the  resemblance  of  ideas, 
and  false  wit  in  the  resemblance  of  words,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  foregoing  instances ;  there  is  another  kind 
of  wit,  which  consists  partly  in  the  resemblance  of 
ideas,  and  partly  in  the  resemblance  of  words, 
which,  for  distinction’  sake,  I  shall  call  call  mixed 
wit.  This  kind  of  wit  is  that  which  abounds  in 
Cowley  more  than  in  any  author  that  ever  wrote. 
Mr.  Waller  has  likewise  a  great  deal  of  it.  Mr. 
Dryden  is  very  sparing  in  it.  Milton  had  a  genius 
much  above  it.  Spenser  is  in  the  same  class  with 
Milton.  The  Italians,  even  in  their  epic  poetry,  are 
full  of  it.  Monsieur  Boileau,  who  formed  himself 
upon  the  ancient  poets,  has  everywhere  rejected  it 
with  scorn.  If  we  look  after  mixed  wit  among  the 
Greek  writers,  we  shall  find  it  nowhere  but  in  the 
epigrammatists.  There  are,  indeed,  some  strokes 
of  it  in  the  little  poem  ascribed  to  Musaeus,  which 
by  that,  as  well  as  many  other  marks,  betrays  itself 
to  be  a  modern  composition.  If  we  look  into  the 
Latin  writers,  we  find  none  of  this  mixed  wit  in 
Virgil,  Lucretius,  or  Catullus ;  very  little  in  Homer, 
but  a  great  deal  of  it  in  Ovid,  and  scarce  anything 
else  in  Martial. 

Mixed  wit  is  a  composition  of  pun  and  true  wit, 
and  is  more  or  less  perfect  as  the  resemblance  lies 
in  the  ideas  or  in  the  words.  Its  foundations  are 
G  2 
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laid  partly  in  falsehood  and  partly  in  truth ;  reason 
puts  in  her  claim  for  one  half  of  it,  and  extravagance 
for  the  other.  The  only  province,  therefore,  for 
this  kind  of  wit,  is  epigram,  or  those  little  occasion¬ 
al  poems,  that,  in  their  own  nature,  are  nothing  else 
but  a  tissue  of  epigrams.  I  cannot  conclude  this 
head  of  mixed  wit  without  owning  that  the  admi¬ 
rable  poet,  out  of  whom  I  have  taken  the  examples 
of  it,  had  as  much  true  wit  as  any  author  that  ever 
wrote  ;  and,  indeed,  all  other  talents  of  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  genius. 

It  may  be  expected,  since  I  am  upon  this  subject, 
that  I  should  take  notice  of  Mr.  Dryden’s  definition 
of  wit ;  which,  with  all  the  deference  that  is  due  to 
the  judgment  of  so  great  a  man,  is  not  so  properly  a 
definition  of  wit  as  of  good  writing  in  general. 
Wit,  as  he  defines  it,  is  “  a  propriety  of  words  and 
thoughts  adapted  to  the  subject.”  If  this  be  a  true 
definition  of  wit,  I  am  apt  to  think  that  Euclid  was 
the  greatest  wit  that  ever  set  pen  to  paper.  It  is 
certain  there  never  was  a  greater  propriety  of  words 
and  thoughts  adapted  to  the  subject,  than  what  that 
author  has  made  use  of  in  his  Elements.  I  shall 
only  appeal  to  my  reader,  if  this  definition  agrees 
with  any  notion  he  has  of  wit.  If  it  be  a  true  one, 
Mr.  Dryden  was  not  only  a  better  poet,  but  a  greater 
wit  than  Mr.  Cowley ;  and  Virgil  a  much  more  fa¬ 
cetious  man  than  either  Ovid  or  Martial. 

Bouhours,  whom  I  look  upon  to  be  the  most  pene¬ 
trating  of  all  the  French  critics,  has  taken  pains  to 
show,  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  thought  to  be 
beautiful  which  is  not  just,  and  has  not  its  founda¬ 
tion  in  the  nature  of  things  ;  that  the  basis  of  all 
wit  is  truth ;  and  that  no  thought  can  be  valuable, 
of  which  good  sense  is  not  the  groundwork.  Boi- 
leau  has  endeavoured  to  inculcate  the  same  notion 
in  several  parts  of  his  writings,  both  in  prose  and 
verse.  This  is  that  natural  way  of  writing,  that 
beautiful  simplicity,  which  we  so  much  admire  in 
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the  compositions  of  the  ancients,  and  which  no¬ 
body  deviates  from  but  those  who  want  strength  of 
genius  to  make  a  thought  shine  in  its  own  natural 
beauties.  Poets  who  want  this  strength  of  genius 
to  give  that  majestic  simplicity  to  nature,  which  we 
so  much  admire  in  the  works  of  the  ancients,  are 
forced  to  hunt  after  foreign  ornaments,  and  not  to 
let  any  piece  of  wit,  of  what  kind  soever,  escape 
them.  I  look  upon  these  writers  as  Goths  in  poe¬ 
try,  who,  like  those  in  architecture,  not  being  able 
to  come  up  to  the  beautiful  simplicity  of  the  old 
Greeks  and  Romans,  have  endeavoured  to  supply 
its  place  with  all  the  extravagances  of  an  irregular 
fancy.  Mr.  Dryden  makes  a  very  handsome  obser¬ 
vation  on  Ovid’s  writing  a  letter  from  Dido  to  tine¬ 
as,  in  the  following  words  :  “  Ovid  (says  he,  speak¬ 
ing  of  Virgil’s  fiction  of  Dido  and  iEneas)  takes  it  up 
after  him,  even  in  the  same  age,  and  makes  an  an¬ 
cient  heroine  of  Virgil’s  new-created  Dido ;  dictates 
a  letter  from  her  just  before  her  death  to  the  un¬ 
grateful  fugitive,  and,  very  unluckily  for  himself,  is 
for  measuring  a  sword  with  a  man  so  much  supe¬ 
rior  in  force  to  him  on  the  same  subject.  I  think  I 
may  be  judge  of  this,  because  I  have  translated 
both.  The  famous  author  of  the  Art  of  Love  has 
nothing  of  his  own;  he  borrows  all  from  a  greater 
master  in  his  own  profession,  and,  which  is  worse, 
improves  nothing  which  he  finds.  Nature  fails  him, 
and,  being  forced  to  his  old  shift,  he  has  recourse  to 
witticism.  This  passes  indeed  with  his  soft  admi¬ 
rers,  and  gives  him  the  preference  to  Virgil  in  their 
esteem.” 

I  must  not  dismiss  this  subject  without  observ¬ 
ing,  that  as  Mr.  Locke,  in  the  passage  above  men¬ 
tioned,  has  discovered  the  most  fruitful  source  of 
wit,  so  there  is  another  of  a  quite  contrary  nature 
to  it,  which  does  likewise  branch  itself  out  into  sev¬ 
eral  kinds.  For  not  only  the  resemblance,  but  the 
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opposition  of  ideas,  does  very  often  produce  wit ; 
as  I  could  show  in  several  points,  turns,  and  an¬ 
tithesis. 


FEMALE  POLITICIANS. 

Quern  prsestare  potest  mulier  galeata  pudorem, 

Quae  fugit  a  sexu  1” 

Juvenal. 

“  What  sense  of  shame  in  woman’s  breast  can  lie, 

Inured  to  arms,  and  her  own  sex  to  fly  i” 

Dkvden. 

As  I  would  fain  contribute  to  make  womankind, 
which  is  the  most  beautiful  part  of  the  creation,  en¬ 
tirely  amiable,  and  wear  out  all  those  little  spots  and 
blemishes  that  are  apt  to  rise  among  the  charms 
which  nature  has  poured  out  upon  them,  I  shall 
dedicate  this  paper  to  their  service.  The  spot 
which  I  would  here  endeavour  to  clear  them  of  is 
that  party-rage  which,  of  late  years,  has  very  much 
crept  into  their  conversation.  This  is,  in  its  nature, 
a  male  vice,  and  made  up  of  many  angry  and  cruel 
passiohs,  that  are  altogether  repugnant  to  the  soft¬ 
ness,  the  modesty,  and  those  other  endearing  qual¬ 
ities  which  are  natural  to  the  fair  sex.  Women 
were  formed  to  temper  mankind,  and  sooth  them 
into  tenderness  and  compassion  ;  not  to  set  an  edge 
upon  their  minds,  and  blow  up  in  them  those  pas¬ 
sions  which  are  too  apt  to  rise  of  their  own  accord. 
When  I  have  seen  a  pretty  mouth  uttering  calum¬ 
nies  and  invectives,  what  would  I  not  have  given  to 
have  stopped  it.  How  I  have  been  troubled  to  see 
some  of  the  finest  features  in  the  world  grow  pale, 
and  tremble  with  party-rage.  Camilla  is  one  of 
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the  greatest  beauties  in  the  British  nation,  and  yet 
values  herself  more  upon  being  the  virago  of  one 
party  than  upon  being  the  toast  of  both.  The  dear 
creature,  about  a  week  ago,  encountered  the  fierce 
and  beautiful  Penthesilea  across  a  teatable  ;  but,  in 
the  height  of  her  anger,  as  her  hand  chanced  to 
shake  with  the  earnestness  of  the  dispute,  she  scald¬ 
ed  her  fingers,  and  spilled  a  dish  of  tea  upon  her  pet¬ 
ticoat.  Had  not  this  accident  broke  off  the  debate, 
nobody  knows  where  it  would  have  ended. 

There  is  one  consideration  which  I  would  ear¬ 
nestly  recommend  to  all  my  female  readers,  and 
which,  I  hope,  will  have  some  weight  with  them. 
In  short,  it  is  this,  that  there  is  nothing  so  bad  for 
the  face  as  party-zeal.  It  gives  an  ill-natured  cast 
to  the  eye,  and  a  disagreeable  sourness  to  the  look ; 
besides  that,  it  makes  the  lines  too  strong,  and  flush¬ 
es  them  worse  than  brandy.  I  have  seen  a  woman’s 
face  break  out  in  heats  as  she  has  been  talking 
against  a  great  lord  whom  she  had  never  seen  in 
her  life  ;  and,  indeed,  I  never  knew  a  party-woman 
that  kept  her  beauty  for  a  twelvemonth.  I  would 
therefore  advise  all  my  female  readers,  as  they 
value  their  complexions,  to  let  alone  all  disputes  of 
this  nature ;  though,  at  the  same  time,  I  would  give 
free  liberty  to  all  superannuated  motherly  partisans 
to  be  as  violent  as  they  please,  since  there  will  be 
no  danger  either  of  their  spoiling  their  faces,  or  of 
their  gaining  converts. 

For  my  own  part,  I  think  a  man  makes  an  odious 
and  despicable  figure  that  is  violent  in  a  party ;  but 
a  woman  is  too  sincere  to  mitigate  the  fury  of  her 
principles  with  temper  and  discretion,  and  to  act 
with  that  temper  and  reservedness  which  are  re¬ 
quisite  in  our  sex.  When  this  unnatural  zeal  gets 
into  them,  it  throws  them  into  ten  thousand  heats 
and  extravagances ;  their  generous  souls  set  no 
bounds  to  their  love,  or  to  their  hatred ;  and  wheth¬ 
er  a  Whig  or  Tory,  a  lapdog  or  a  gallant,  an  opera 
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or  a  puppet-show,  be  the  object  of  it,  the  passion, 
while  it  reigns,  engrosses  the  whole  woman. 

When  the  wife  of  Hector,  in  Homer’s  Iliad,  dis¬ 
courses  with  her  husband  about  the  battle  in  which 
he  was  going  to  engage,  the  hero,  desiring  her  to 
leave  the  matter  to  his  care,  bids  her  to  go  to  her 
maids  and  mind  her  spinning :  by  which  the  poet  in¬ 
timates,  that  men  and  women  ought  to  busy  them¬ 
selves  in  their  proper  spheres,  and  on  such  matters 
only  as  are  suitable  to  their  respective  sex.  C. 


CHURCH  MUSIC. 

“  Favete  linguis.” 

Hoe. 

“  With  mute  attention  wait.” 

I  have  often  wondered  to  hear  men  of  good  sense 
and  good  nature  profess  a  dislike  to  music,  when,  at 
the  same  time,  they  do  not  scruple  to  own  that  it 
has  the  most  agreeable  and  improving  influence 
over  their  minds  :  it  seems  to  me  an  unhappy  con¬ 
tradiction,  that  those  persons  should  have  an  indif¬ 
ference  for  an  art  which  raises  in  them  such  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  sublime  pleasures. 

However,  though  some  few,  by  their  own  or  the 
unreasonable  prejudices  of  others,  may  be  led  into 
a  distaste  for  those  musical  societies  which  are 
erected  merely  for  entertainment,  yet  sure  I  may 
venture  to  say,  that  no  one  can  have  the  least  rea¬ 
son  for  disaffection  to  that  solemn  kind  of  melody 
which  consists  of  the  praises  of  our  Creator. 

You  have,  I  presume,  already  prevented  me  in  an 
argument  upon  this  occasion,  which  some  divines 
have  successfully  advanced  upon  a  much  greater, 
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that  musical  sacrifice  and  adoration  has  claimed  a 
place  in  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  most  different 
nations ;  as  the  Grecians  and  Romans  of  the  pro¬ 
fane,  the  Jews  and  Christians  of  the  sacred  world, 
did  as  unanimously  agree  in  this  as  they  disagreed 
in  all  other  parts  of  their  economy. 

I  know  there  are  not  wanting  some  who  are  of 
opinion  that  the  pompous  kind  of  music  which  is  in 
use  in  foreign  churches  is  the  most  excellent,  as  it 
most  affects  our  senses.  But  I  am  swayed  by  my 
judgment  to  the  modesty  which  is  observed  in  the 
musical  part  of  our  devotions.  Methinks  there  is 
something  very  laudable  in  the  custom  of  a  volun¬ 
tary  before  the  first  lesson :  by  this  we  are  suppo¬ 
sed  to  be  prepared  for  the  admission  of  those  divine 
truths  which  we  are  shortly  to  receive.  We  are 
then  to  cast  all  worldly  regards  from  off  our  hearts; 
all  tumults  within  are  then  becalmed,  and  there 
should  be  nothing  near  the  soul  but  peace  and  tran¬ 
quillity.  So  that,  in  this  short  office  of  praise,  the 
man  is  raised  above  himself,  and  is  almost  lost  al¬ 
ready  amid  the  joys  of  futurity. 

I  have  heard  some  nice  observers  frequently  com¬ 
mend  the  policy  of  our  church  in  this  particular, 
that  it  leads  us  on  by  such  easy  and  regular  meth¬ 
ods,  that  we  are  perfectly  deceived  into  piety. 
When  the  spirits  begin  to  languish  (as  they  too  of¬ 
ten  do  with  a  constant  series  of  petitions),  she  takes 
care  to  allow  them  a  pious  respite,  and  relieves  them 
with  the  raptures  of  an  anthem.  Nor  can  we  doubt 
that  the  sublimest  poetry,  softened  in  the  most  mo¬ 
ving  strains  of  music,  can  ever  fail  of  humbling  or 
exalting  the  soul  to  any  pitch  of  devotion.  Who 
can  hear  the  terrors  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts  described 
in  the  most  expressive  melody,  without  being  awed 
into  veneration  1  Or  who  can  hear  the  kind  and 
endearing  attributes  of  a  merciful  Father,  and  not 
be  softened  into  love  towards  him? 

As  the  rising  and  sinking  of  the  passions,  the 
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casting  soft  or  noble  hints  into  the  soul,  is  the  natu- 
ral  priVilege  of  music  in  general,  so  more  particu¬ 
larly  of  that  kind  which  is  employed-  at  the  altar. 
Those  impressions  which  it  leaves  upon  the  spirits 
are  more  deep  and  lasting,  as  the  grounds  from 
which  it  receives  its  authority  are  founded  more 
upon  reason.  It  diffuses  a  calmness  all  around  us ; 
it  makes  us  drop  all  those  vain  or  immodest  thoughts 
which  would  be  a  hinderance  to  us  in  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  that  great  duty  of  thanksgiving,  which,  as 
we  are  informed  by  our  Almighty  Benefactor,  is  the 
most  acceptable  return  which  can  be  made  for  those 
infinite  stores  of  blessings  which  he  daily  conde¬ 
scends  to  pour  down  upon  his  creatures.  When 
we  make  use  of  this  pathetical  method  of  address¬ 
ing  ourselves  to  Him,  we  can  scarce  contain  from 
raptures !  The  heart  is  warmed  with  a  sublimity 
of  goodness  !  We  are  all  piety  and  all  love  ! 

Sow  do  the  blessed  spirits  rejoice  and  wonder,  to 
behold  unthinking  man  prostrating  his  soul  to  his 
dread  Sovereign  in  such  a  warmth  of  piety  as  they 
themselves  might  not  be  ashamed  of! 

I  shall  close  these  reflections  with  a  passage  ta¬ 
ken  out  of  the  third  book  of  Milton’s  Paradise  Lost, 
where  those  harmonious  beings  are  thus  nobly  de¬ 
scribed  : 

“  Then  crown’d  again,  their  golden  harps  they  took, 
Harps  ever  tuned,  that,  glitVring  by  their  side, 

Like  quivers  hung,  and  with  preamble  sweet 
Of  charming  symphony,  they  introduce 
The  sacred  song,  and  waken  raptures  high  : 

Xo  one  exempt,  no  voice  bat  well  could  join 
Melodious  part,  such  concord  is  in  Heav’n.” 
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“  Simplex  munditiis.” 

Hoe. 

“  Charms  neat  without  the  help  of  art.” 

Ceeech. 

1  had  occasion  to  go  a  few  miles  out  of  town 
some  days  since,  in  a  stagecoach,  where  I  had  for 
my  fellow-travellers  a  dirty  beau  and  a  pretty  young 
Quaker  woman.  Having  no  inclination  to  talk  much 
at  that  time,  I  placed  myself  backward,  with  a  de¬ 
sign  to  survey  them,  and  pick  a  speculation  out  of 
my  two  companions.  Their  different  figures  were 
sufficient,  of  themselves,  to  draw  my  attention.  The 
gentleman  was  dressed  in  a  suit,  the  ground  where¬ 
of  had  been  black,  as  I  perceived  from  some  few 
spaces  that  had  escaped  the  powder,  which  wfas  in¬ 
corporated  with  the  greatest  part  of  his  coat :  his 
periwig,  which  cost  no  small  sum,  was  after  so  slov¬ 
enly  a  manner  cast  over  his  shoulders,  that  it  seem¬ 
ed  not  to  have  been  combed  since  the  year  1712 ; 
his  linen,  which  was  not  much  concealed,  was  daub¬ 
ed  with  plain  Spanish  from  the  chin  to  the  lowest 
button ;  and  the  diamond  upon  his  finger  (which  nat¬ 
urally  dreaded  the  water)  put  me  in  mind  how  it 
sparkled  amid  the  rubbish  of  the  mine  where  it  was 
first  discovered.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pretty  Qua¬ 
ker  appeared  in  all  the  elegance  of  cleanliness.  Not 
a  speck  was  to  be  found  upon  her.  A  clear,  clean 
oval  face,  just  edged  about  with  little  thin  plaits  of 
the  purest  cambric,  received  great  advantages  from 
the  shade  of  her  black  hood ;  as  did  the  whiteness 
of  her  arms  from  that  sober-coloured  stuff  in  which 
she  had  clothed  herself.  The  plainness  of  her  dress 
Vol.  I. — H 
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was  very  well  suited  to  the  simplicity  of  her  phra¬ 
ses  ;  all  which,  put  together,  though  they  could  not 
give  me  a  great  opinion  of  her  religion,  they  did  of 
her  innocence. 

This  adventure  occasioned  my  throwing  together 
a  few  hints  upon  cleanliness,  which  I  shall  consider 
as  one  of  the  half  virtues,  as  Aristotle  calls  them, 
and  shall  recommend  it  under  the  three  following 
heads  :  as  it  is  a  mark  of  politeness  ;  as  it  produces 
love  ;  and  as  it  bears  analogy  to  purity  of  mind. 

First,  It  is  a  mark  of  politeness.  It  is  universally 
agreed  upon,  that  no  one,  unadorned  with  this  vir¬ 
tue,  can  go  into  company  without  giving  a  mani¬ 
fest  offence.  The  easier  or  higher  any  one’s  for¬ 
tune  is,  this  duty  rises  proportionally.  The  differ¬ 
ent  nations  of  the  world  are  as  much  distinguished 
by  their  cleanliness  as  by  their  arts  and  sciences. 
The  more  any  country  is  civilized,  the  more  they 
consult  this  part  of  politeness.  We  need  but  com¬ 
pare  our  ideas  of  a  female  Hottentot  and  an  English 
beauty,  to  be  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  what  hath 
been  advanced. 

In  the  next  place,  cleanliness  may  be  said  to  be 
the  foster-mother  of  love.  Beaut}7  indeed  most 
commonly  produces  that  passion  in  the  mind,  but 
cleanliness  preserves  it.  An  indifferent  face  and 
person,  kept  in  perpetual  neatness,  hath  won  many 
a  heart  from  a  pretty  slattern.  Age  itself  is  not 
unamiable  while  it  is  preserved  clean  and  unsul¬ 
lied  ;  like  a  piece  of  metal  constantly  kept  smooth 
and  bright,  we  look  on  it  with  more  pleasure  than 
on  a  new  vessel  that  is  cankered  with  rust. 

I  must  observe  farther,  that  as  cleanliness  renders 
us  agreeable  to  others,  so  it  makes  us  easy  to  our¬ 
selves,  that  it  is  an  excellent  preservative  of  health; 
and  that  several  vices,  destructive  both  to  mind  and 
body,  are  inconsistent  with  the  habit  of  it.  But 
these  reflections  I  shall  leave  to  the  leisure  of  my 
readers,  and  shall  observe,  in  the  third  place,  that 
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it  bears  a  great  analogy  with  purity  of  mind,  and 
naturally  inspires  refined  sentiments  and  passions. 

We  find  from  experience,  that  through  the  preva¬ 
lence  of  custom,  the  most  vicious  actions  lose  their 
horror  by  being  made  familiar  to  us.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  those  who  live  in  the  neighbourhood  of  good 
examples,  fly  from  the  first  appearances  of  what  is 
shocking.  It  fares  with  us  much  after  the  same 
manner  as  our  ideas.  Our  senses,  which  are  the 
inlets  to  all  the  images  conveyed  to  the  mind,  can 
only  transmit  the  impression  of  such  things  as  usu¬ 
ally  surround  them.  So  that  pure  and  unsullied 
thoughts  are  naturally  suggested  to  the  mind  by 
those  objects  that  perpetually  encompass  us,  when 
they  are  beautiful  and  elegant  in  their  kind. 

In  the  East,  where  the  warmth  of  the  climate 
makes  cleanliness  more  immediately  necessary  than 
in  colder  countries,  it  is  made  one  part  of  their  re¬ 
ligion  :  the  Jewish  law  and  the  Mohammedan,  which 
in  somethings  copies  after  it,  is  filled  with  bathings, 
purifications,  and  other  rites  of  the  like  nature. 
Though  there  is  the  above-named  convenient  rea¬ 
son  to  be  assigned  for  these  ceremonies,  the  chief 
intention  undoubtedly  was  to  typify  inward  purity 
and  cleanliness  of  heart  by  those  outward  wash¬ 
ings.  We  read  several  injunctions  of  this  kind  in 
the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  which  confirm  this  truth ; 
and  which  are  but  ill-accounted  for  by  saying,  as 
some  do,  that  they  were  only  instituted  for  conve¬ 
nience  in  the  desert,  which  otherwise  could  not 
have  been  habitable  for  so  many  years. 

I  shall  conclude  this  essay  with  a  story  which  I 
have  somewhere  read  in  an  account  of  Mohamme¬ 
dan  superstitions. 

A  dervis  of  great  sanctity  one  morning  had  the 
misfortune,  as  he  took  up  a  crystal  cup  which  was 
consecrated  to  the  Prophet,  to  let  it  fall  upon  the 
ground  and  dash  it  in  pieces.  His  son  coming  in 
some  time  after  he  stretched  out  his  hand  to  bless 
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him,  as  his  manner  was  every  morning :  but  the 
youth,  going  out,  stumbled  over  the  threshold  and 
broke  his  arm.  As  the  old  man  wondered  at  these 
events,  a  caravan  passed  by  in  its  way  from  Mecca. 
The  dervis  approached  it  to  beg  a  blessing ;  but,  as 
he  stroked  one  of  the  holy  camels,  he  received  a 
kick  from  the  beast  that  sorely  bruised  him.  His 
sorrow  and  amazement  increased  upon  him,  until 
he  recollected  that,  through  hurry  and  inadvertence, 
he  had  that  morning  come  abroad  without  washing 
his  hands. 
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‘‘  Cupias  non  placuisse  nimis.” 

Mart. 

“  One  would  not  please  too  much.” 

A  late  conversation  which  I  fell  into  gave  me 
an  opportunity  of  observing  a  great  deal  of  beauty 
in  a  very  handsome  woman,  and  as  much  wit  in  an 
ingenious  man,  turned  into  deformity  in  the  one 
and  absurdity  in  the  other  by  the  mere  force  of  af¬ 
fectation.  The  fair  one  had  something  in  her  per¬ 
son  upon  which  her  thoughts  were  fixed,  that  she 
attempted  to  show  to  advantage  in  every  look, 
word,  and  gesture.  The  gentleman  was  as  diligent 
to  do  justice  to  his  fine  parts  as  the  lady  to  her 
beauteous  form.  You  might  see  his  imagination 
on  the  stretch  to  find  out  something  uncommon,  and 
what  they  call  bright,  to  entertain  her ;  while  she 
writhed  herself  into  as  many  different  postures  to 
engage  him.  When  she  laughed,  her  lips  were  to 
sever  at  a  greater  distance  than  ordinary,  to  show 
her  teeth ;  her  fan  was  to  point  to  somewhat  at  a 
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distance,  that  in  the  reach  she  may  discover  the 
roundness  of  her  arm ;  then  she  is  utterly  mistaken 
in  what  she  saw,  falls  back,  smiles  at  her  own  folly, 
and  is  wholly  discomposed,  that  her  tucker  is  to  be 
adjusted,  her  bosom  exposed,  and  the  whole  woman 
put  into  new  airs  and  graces.  While  she  was  do¬ 
ing  all  this,  the  gallant  had  time  to  think  of  some¬ 
thing  very  pleasant  to  say  next  to  her,  or  make 
some  unkind  observation  on  some  other  lady,  to 
feed  her  vanity.  These  unhappy  effects  of  affecta¬ 
tion  naturally  led  me  to  look  into  that  strange  state 
of  mind  which  so  generally  discolours  the  behaviour 
of  most  people  we  meet  with. 

The  learned  Dr.  Burnet,  in  his  Theory  of  the 
Earth,  takes  occasion  to  observe,  that  every 
thought  is  attended  with  consciousness  and  repre¬ 
sentativeness  ;  the  mind  has  nothing  presented  to  it 
but  what  is  immediately  followed  by  a  reflection  or 
conscience,  which  tells  you  whether  that  which  was 
so  presented  is  graceful  or  unbecoming.  This  act 
of  the  mind  discovers  itself  in  the  gesture,  by  a 
proper  behaviour  in  those  whose  consciousness 
goes  no  farther  than  to  direct  them  in  the  just  prog¬ 
ress  of  their  present  state  or  action  ;  but  betrays  an 
interruption  in  every  second  thought,  when  the  con¬ 
sciousness  is  employed  in  too  fondly  approving  a 
man’s  own  conceptions;  which  sort  of  conscious¬ 
ness  is  what  we  call  affectation. 

As  the  love  of  praise  is  implanted  in  our  bosoms 
as  a  strong  incentive  to  worthy  actions,  it  is  a  very 
difficult  task  to  get  above  a  desire  of  it  for  things 
that  should  be  wholly  indifferent.  Women,  whose 
hearts  are  fixed  upon  the  pleasure  they  have  in  the 
consciousness  that  they  are  the  objects  of  love  and 
admiration,  are  ever  changing  the  air  of  their  coun¬ 
tenances,  and  altering  the  attitude  of  their  bodies, 
to  strike  the  hearts  of  their  beholders  with  new 
sense  of  their  beauty.  The  dressing  part  of  our 
sex,  whose  minds  are  the  same  with  the  sillier  part 
H  2 
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of  the  other,  are  exactly  in  the  like  uneasy  condi¬ 
tion  to  be  regarded  for  a  well-tied  cravat,  a  hat 
cocked  with  an  uncommon  briskness,  a  very  well- 
chosen  coat,  or  other  instances  of  merit,  which  they 
are  impatient  to  see  unobserved. 

This  apparent  affectation,  arising  from  an  ill- 
governed  consciousness,  is  not  so  much  to  be  won¬ 
dered  at  in  such  loose  and  trivial  minds  as  these  : 
but  when  you  see  it  reign  in  characters  of  worth 
and  distinction,  it  is  what  you  cannot  but  lament, 
not  without  some  indignation.  It  creeps  into  the 
heart  of  the  wise  man  as  well  as  that  of  the  cox¬ 
comb.  When  you  see  a  man  of  sense  look  about 
for  applause,  and  discover  an  itching  inclination  to 
be  commended ;  lay  traps  for  a  little  incense,  even 
from  those  whose  opinion  he  values  in  nothing  but 
his  own  favour,  who  is  safe  against  this  weakness, 
or  who  knows  whether  he  is  guilty  of  it  or  not? 
The  best  way  to  get  clear  of  such  a  light  fondness 
for  applause,  is  to  take  all  possible  care  to  throw  off 
the  love  of  it  upon  occasions  that  are  not  in  them¬ 
selves  laudable,  but  as  it  appears  we  hope  for  no 
praise  from  them.  Of  this  nature  are  all  graces  in 
men’s  persons,  dress,  and  bodily  deportment,  which 
will  naturally  be  winning  and  attractive  if  we  think 
not  of  them,  but  lose  their  force  in  proportion  to  our 
endeavour  to  make  them  such. 

When  our  consciousness  turns  upon  the  main  de¬ 
sign  of  life,  and  our  thoughts  are  employed  upon 
the  chief  purpose  either  in  business  or  pleasure, 
we  shall  never  betray  an  affectation,  for  we  cannot 
be  guilty  of  it :  but  when  we  give  the  passion  of 
praise  an  unbridled  liberty,  our  pleasure  in  little 
perfections  robs  us  of  what  is  due  to  us  for  great 
virtues  and  worthy  qualities.  How  many  excel¬ 
lent  speeches  and  honest  actions  are  lost  for  want 
of  being  indifferent  where  we  ought  ?  Men  are  op¬ 
pressed  with  regard  to  their  way  of  speaking  and 
acting,  instead  of  having  their  thoughts  bent  upon 
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•what  they  should  do  or  say ;  and  by  those  means 
bury  a  capacity  for  great  things  by  their  fear  of 
failing  in  indifferent  things.  This,  perhaps,  cannot 
be  called  affectation ;  but  it  has  some  tincture  of  it, 
at  least  so  far  as  that  their  fear  of  erring  in  a  thing 
of  no  consequence,  argues  they  would  be  too  much 
pleased  in  performing  it. 

It  is  only  from  a  thorough  disregard  to  himself 
in  such  particulars  that  a  man  can  act  with  a  lauda¬ 
ble  sufficiency :  his  heart  is  fixed  upon  one  point 
in  view;  and  he  commits  no  errors,  because  he 
thinks  nothing  an  error  but  what  deviates  from  that 
intention. 

The  wild  havoc  affectation  makes  m  that  part  of 
the  world  which  should  be  most  polite,  is  visible 
wherever  we  turn  our  eyes  :  it  pushes  men  not 
only  into  impertinences  in  conversation,  but  also  in 
their  premeditated  speeches.  At  the  bar  it  tor¬ 
ments  the  bench,  whose  business  it  is  to  cut  off  all 
superfluities  in  what  is  spoken  before  it  by  the  prac¬ 
titioner,  as  well  as  several  little  pieces  of  injustice 
which  arise  from  the  law  itself.  I  have  seen  it 
make  a  man  run  from  the  purpose  before  a  judge, 
who  was,  when  at  the  bar  himself,  so  close  and 
logical  a  pleader,  that  wTith  all  the  pomp  of  elo¬ 
quence  in  his  power,  he  never  spoke  a  word  too 
much.* 

It  might  be  borne  even  here,  but  it  often  ascends 
the  pulpit  itself ;  and  the  declaimer,  in  that  sacred 
place,  is  frequently  so  impertinently  witty,  speaks 
of  the  last  day  itself  with  so  many  quaint  phrases, 
that  there  is  no  man  who  understands  raillery  but 
must  resolve  to  sin  no  more.  Nay,  you  may  be¬ 
hold  him  sometimes  in  prayer,  for  a  proper  deliv¬ 
ery  of  the  great  truths  he  is  to  utter,  humble  himself 
with  so  very  well-turned  phrase,  and  mention  his 
own  unworthiness  in  a  way  so  very  becoming,  that 
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the  air  of  the  pretty  gentleman  is  preserved  under 
the  lowliness  of  the  preacher. 

I  shall  end  this  with  a  short  letter  I  wrote  the 
other  day  to  a  very  witty  man,  overrun  with  the 
fault  I  am  speaking  of. 

“  Dear  Sir, 

“  I  spent  some  time  with  you  the  other  day,  and 
must  take  the  liberty  of  a  friend  to  tell  you  of  the 
insufferable  affectation  you  are  guilty  of  in  all  you 
say  and  do.  When  I  gave  you  a  hint  of  it,  you  ask¬ 
ed  me  whether  a  man  is  to  be  cold  to  what  his 
friends  think  of  him.  No,  but  praise  is  not  to  be 
the  entertainment  of  every  moment.  He  that 
hopes  for  it  must  be  able  to  suspend  the  possession 
of  it  till  proper  periods  of  life,  or  death  itself.  If 
you  would  not  rather  be  commended  than  be  praise¬ 
worthy,  contemn  little  merits ;  and  allow  no  man 
to  be  so  free  with  you  as  to  praise  you  to  your 
face.  Your  vanity  by  these  means  will  want  its 
food.  At  the  same,  time  your  passion  for  esteem 
will  be  more  fully  gratified  ;  men  will  praise  you  in 
their  actions ;  where  you  now  receive  any  compli¬ 
ment,  you  will  then  receive  twenty  civilities ;  till 
then,  you  will  never  have  of  either.”  T. 
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“  Non  equidem  studeo,  bullatis  ut  mihi  nugis 
Pagina  turgescat,  dare  pondus  idonea  fumo.” 

Pers.,  Sat.,  v.,  19. 

“  ’Tis  not  indeed  my  talent  to  engage 
In  lofty  trifles,  or  to  swell  my  page 
With  wind  and  noise.” 

Dryden. 

There  is  no  kind  of  false  wit  which  has  been  so 
recommended  by  the  practice  of  all  ages,  as  that 
which  consists  in  a  jingle  of  words,  and  is  compre¬ 
hended  under  the  general  name  of  Punning.  It  is, 
indeed,  impossible  to  kill  a  weed  which  the  soil 
has  a  natural  disposition  to  produce.  The  seeds 
of  punning  are  in  the  minds  of  all  men ;  and,  though 
they  be  subdued  by  reason,  reflection,  and  good 
sense,  they  will  be  very  apt  to  shoot  up  in  the  great¬ 
est  genius  that  is  not  broken  and  cultivated  by  the 
rules  of  art.  Imitation  is  natural  to  us ;  and  when 
it  does  not  raise  the  mind  to  poetry,  painting,  mu¬ 
sic,  or  other  noble  arts,  it  often  breaks  out  in  puns 
and  quibbles. 

Aristotle,  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  his  book  of 
rhetoric,  describes  two  or  three  kinds  of  puns, 
which  he  calls  paragrams,  among  the  beauties  of 
good  writing,  and  produces  instances  of  them  out 
of  some  of  the  greatest  authors  in  the  Greek  tongue. 
Cicero  has  sprinkled  several  of  his  works  with  puns ; 
and  in  his  book,  where  he  lays  down  the  rules  of 
oratory,  quotes  abundance  of  sayings  as  pieces  of 
wit,  which  also,  upon  examination,  prove  arrant 
puns.  But  the  age  in  which  the  pun  chiefly  flour¬ 
ished  was  in  the  reign  of  King  James  the  First. 
That  learned  monarch  was  himself  a  tolerable  pun- 
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ster,  and  made  very  few  bishops  or  privy  counsel¬ 
lors  that  had  not  some  time  or  other  signalized 
themselves  by  a  clinch  or  a  conundrum.  It  was, 
therefore,  in  this  age  that  the  pun  appeared  with 
pomp  and  dignity.  It  had  before  been  admitted 
into  merry  speeches  and  ludicrous  compositions, 
but  was  now  delivered  with  great  gravity  from  the 
pulpit,  or  pronounced  in  the  most  solemn  manner  at 
the  council  table.  The  greatest  authors,  in  their 
most  serious  works,  made  frequent  use  of  puns. 
The  sermons  of  Bishop  Andrews,  and  the  tragedies 
of  Shakspeare,  are  full  of  them.  The  sinner  was 
punned  into  repentance  by  the  former,  as  in  the 
latter  nothing  is  more  usual  than  to  see  a  hero 
weeping  and  quibbling  for  a  dozen  lines  together. 

I  must  add  to  these  great  authorities,  which 
seem  to  have  given  a  kind  of  sanction  to  this  piece 
of  false  wit,  that  all  the  writers  of  rhetoric  have 
treated  of  punning  with  very  great  respect,  and  di¬ 
vided  the  several  kinds  of  it  into  hard  names,  that 
are  reckoned  among  the  figures  of  speech,  and  rec¬ 
ommended  as  ornaments  in  discourse.  I  remem¬ 
ber  a  country  schoolmaster  of  my  acquaintance  told 
me  once  that  he  had  been  in  company  with  a  gen¬ 
tleman  whom  he  looked  upon  to  be  the  greatest 
paragrammatist  among  the  moderns.  Upon  inqui¬ 
ry,  1  found  my  learned  friend  had  dined  that  day 
with  Mr.  Swan,  the  famous  punster ;  and  desiring 
him  to  give  me  some  account  of  Mr.  Swan’s  conver¬ 
sation,  he  told  me  that  he  generally  talked  in  the 
paronomasia ;  that  he  sometimes  gave  in  to  the  ploce ; 
but  that,  in  his  humble  opinion,  he  shined  most  in 
the  antanaclasis . 

I  must  not  here  omit,  that  a  famous  university 
of  this  land  was  formerly  very  much  infested  with 
puns  ;  but  whether  or  no  this  might  not  arise  from 
the  fens  and  marshes  in  which  it  was  situated,  and 
which  are  now  drained,  I  must  leave  to  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  more  skilful  naturalists. 
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After  this  short  history  of  punning,  one  would 
wonder  how  it  should  be  so  entirely  banished  out 
of  the  learned  world  as  it  is  at  present,  especially 
since  it  had  found  a  place  in  the  writings  of  the  -> 
most  ancient  polite  authors.  To  account  for  this, 
we  must  consider  that  the  first  race  of  authors,  who 
were  the  great  heroes  in  writing,  were  destitute  of 
all  rules  and  arts  of  criticism  ;  and  for  that  reason, ' 
though  they  excel  later  writers  in  greatness  of 
genius,  they  fall  short  of  them  in  accuracy  and  cor¬ 
rectness.  The  moderns  cannot  reach  their  beau¬ 
ties,  but  can  avoid  their  imperfections.  When  the 
world  was  furnished  with  these  authors  of  the  first 
eminence,  there  grew  up  another  set  of  writers, 
who  gained  themselves  a  reputation  by  the  remarks 
which  they  made  on  the  works  of  those  who  pre¬ 
ceded  them.  It  was  one  of  the  employments  of 
these  secondary  authors  to  distinguish  the  several 
kinds  of  wit  by  terms  of  art,  and  to  consider  them 
as  more  or  less  perfect,  according  as  they  were 
founded  in  truth.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that 
even  such  authors  as  Isocrates,  Plato,  and  Cicero, 
should  have  such  little  blemishes  as  are  not  to  be 
met  with  in  authors  of  a  much  inferior  character, 
who  have  written  since  those  several  blemishes 
were  discovered.  I  do  not  find  that  there  was  a 
proper  separation  made  between  puns  and  true  wit 
by  any  of  the  ancient  authors  except  Quintilian 
and  Longinus.  But,  when  this  distinction  was  once 
settled,  it  was  very  natural  for  all  men  of  sense  to 
agree  in  it.  As  for  the  revival  of  this  false  wit,  it 
happened  about  the  time  of  the  revival  of  letters ; 
but,  as  soon  as  it  was  once  detected,  it  immediately 
vanished  and  disappeared.  At  the  same  time,  there 
is  no  question  but,  as  it  has  sunk  in  one  age  and 
risen  in  another,  it  will  again  recover  itself  in  some 
distant  period  of  time,  as  pedantry  and  ignorance 
shall  prevail  upon  wit  and  sense.  And,  to  speak 
the  truth,  I  do  very  much  apprehend,  by  some  of 
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the  late  productions,  which  have  had  their  sets  of 
admirers,  that  our  posterity  will  in  a  few  years  de¬ 
generate  into  a  race  of  punsters ;  at  least,  a  man 
may  be  very  excusable  for  any  apprehensions  of 
this  kind,  that  has  seen  acrostics  handed  about  the 
town  with  great  secrecy  and  applause  ;  to  which  I 
must  also  add  a  little  epigram,  called  The  Witches’ 
Prayer,  that  fell  into  verse  when  it  was  read  either 
backward  or  forward,  excepting  only  that  it  cursed 
one  way  and  blessed  the  other.*  When  one  sees 
there  are  actually  such  pains-takers  among  our 
British  wits,  who  can  tell  what  it  may  end  in  1  If 
we  must  lash  one  another,  let  it  be  with  the  manly 
strokes  of  wit  and  satire :  for  I  am  of  the  old  phi¬ 
losopher’s  opinion,  that  if  I  must  suffer  from  one  or 
the  other,  I  would  rather  it  should  be  from  the  paw 
of  a  lion  than  the  hoof  of  an  ass.  I  do  not  speak 
this  out  of  any  spirit  of  party.  There  is  a  most 
crying  dulness  on  both  sides.  I  have  seen  Tory 
acrostics  and  Whig  anagrams,  and  do  not  quarrel 
with  either  of  them  because  they  are  Whigs  or  To¬ 
ries,  but  because  they  are  anagrams  and  acrostics. 

But  to  return  to  punning.  Having  pursued  the 
history  of  a  pun  from  its  original  to  its  downfall,  I 
shall  here  define  it  to  be  a  conceit  arising  from  the 
use  of  two  words  that  agree  in  the  sound,' ‘but  differ 
in  the  sense.  The  only  way,  therefore,  to  try  a 
piece  of  wit,  is  to  translate  it  into  a  different  lan¬ 
guage.  If  it  bears  the  test,  you  may  pronounce  it 
true  :  but  if  it  vanishes  in  the  experiment,  you  may 
conclude  it  to  have  been  a  pun.  In  short,  one  may 
say  of  a  pun  as  the  countryman  describes  his  night¬ 
ingale,  that  it  is  vox  et  prtzterea  nihil,  a  sound,  and 
nothing  but  a  sound.  On  the  contrary,  one  may  rep¬ 
resent  true  wit  by  the  description  which  Aristene- 
tus  makes  of  a  fine  woman ;  when  she  is  dressed, 
she  is  beautiful ;  when  she  is  undressed,  she  is  beau- 

*  Are  not  the  modern  cross  readings  of  the  newspapers  to  be 
equally  censured  T 
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tiful ;  or,  as  Mercerus  has  translated  it  more  em¬ 
phatically,  induitur,  formosa  est :  exuitur,  ipsa  forma 
esl.* 


DULNESS  THE  PARENT  OF  INDECENCY. 

“  Torquet  ab  obscenis  jam  munc  sermonibus  aurem.” 

Hor. 

“  He  from  the  taste  obscene  reclaims  our  youth.” 

“  Mr.  Spectator, 

“  My  fortune,  quality,  and  person  are  such  as 
render  me  as  conspicuous  as  any  young  woman  in 
town.  It  is  in  my  power  to  enjoy  it  in  all  its  vani¬ 
ties;  but  I  have,  from  a  very  careful  education, 
contracted  a  great  aversion  to  the  forward  air  and 
fashion  which  is  practised  in  all  public  places  and 
assemblies.  I  attribute  this  very  much  to  the  style 
and  manner  of  our  plays.  I  was  last  night  at  the 
Funeral,  where  a  confident  lover  in  the  play,  speak¬ 
ing  of  his  mistress,  cries  out,  ‘  Oh  that  Harriot !  to 
fold  these  arms  about  the  waist  of  that  beauteous, 
struggling,  and,  at  last,  yielding  fair !’  Such  an  im¬ 
age  as  this  ought,  by  no  means,  to  be  presented  to 
a  chaste  and  regular  audience.  I  expect  your  opin¬ 
ion  of  this  sentence,  and  recommend  to  your  con¬ 
sideration  as  a  Spectator  the  conduct  of  the  stage 
at  present  with  relation  to  chastity  and  modesty. 

“lam,  sir, 

“  Your  constant  reader  and  well-wisher.” 

The  complaint  of  this  young  lady  is  so  just,  that 
the  offence  is  gross  enough  to  have  displeased  per¬ 
sons  who  cannot  pretend  to  that  delicacy  and  mod- 

*  “  Dressed  she  is  beautiful,  undressed  she  is  beauty’s  self.” 

VOL.  I.— I 
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esty  of  which  she  is  mistress.  But  there  is  a  great 
deal  to  be  said  in  behalf  of  an  author.  If  the  audi¬ 
ence  would  but  consider  the  difficulty  of  keeping 
up  a  sprightly  dialogue  for  five  acts  together,  they 
would  allow  a  writer,  when  he  wants  wit,  and  can¬ 
not  please  any  otherwise,  to  help  it  out  with  a  little 
smuttiness.  I  will  answer  for  the  poets,  that  no  one 
ever  wrote  bawdry  for  any  other  reason  but  dearth 
of  invention.  When  the  author  cannot  strike  out  of 
himself  any  more  of  that  which  he  has  superior  to 
those  who  make  up  the  bulk  of  his  audience,  his 
natural  recourse  is  to  that  which  he  has  in  common 
with  them  :  and  a  description  which  gratifies  a  sen¬ 
sual  appetite  will  please,  when  the  author  has  no¬ 
thing  about  him  to  delight  a  refined  imagination.  It 
is  to  such  a  poverty  we  must  impute  this  and  all 
other  sentences  in  plays  which  are  of  this  kind,  and 
which  are  commonly  termed  luscious  expressions.* 
This  expedient  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  wit 
has  been  used  more  or  less  by  most  of  the  authors 
who  have  succeeded  on  the  stage ;  though  I  know 
but  one  who  has  professedly  written  a  play  upon  the 
basis  of  the  desire  of  multiplying  our  species,  and 
that  is  the  polite  Sir  George  Etheridge ;  if  I  under¬ 
stand  what  the  lady  would  be  at  in  the  play  called 
She  would  if  she  could.  Other  poets  have  here  and 
there  given  an  intimation  that  there  is  this  design 
under  all  the  disguises  and  affectations  which  a  lady 
may  put  on :  but  no  author,  except  this,  has  made 
sure  work  of  it,  and  put  the  imaginations  of  the  au¬ 
dience  upon  this  one  purpose  from  the  beginning  to 

*  To  the  honour  of  the  author  of  this  paper,  he  practised  the 
lessons  which  he  taught,  and  did  not  reject  good  advice  from 
whatever  quarter  it  came.  He  published  this  lady’s  letter,  and 
approved  of  her  indignation.  He  submitted  to  her  censure, 
condemned  himself  publicly,  and  corrected  the  obnoxious  pas¬ 
sage  of  his  play  in  a  subsequent  edition,  which  was  published 
in  1712.  Yet  such  an  expression  as  the  above  is  delicacy  itself 
when  compared  with  some  of  the  impassioned  apostrophes  of 
Otway  and  Rowe,  or  even  with  many  of  the  feebler  attempts  of 
modern  dramatists. 
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the  end  of  the  comedy.  It  has  always  fared  ac¬ 
cordingly  ;  for,  whether  it  be  that  all  who  go  to  this 
piece  would  if  they  could,  or  that  the  innocent  go 
to  it  to  guess  only  what  she  would  if  she  could,  the 
play  has  always  been  well  received. 

It  lifts  a  heavy,  empty  sentence  when  there  is 
added  to  it  a  lascivious  gesture  of  body ;  and  when 
it  is  too  low  to  be  raised  even  by  that,  a  flat  meaning 
is  enlivened  by  making  it  a  double  one.  Writers 
who  want  genius  never  fail  of  keeping  this  secret 
in  reserve,  to  create  a  laugh  or  raise  a  clap.  I,  who 
know  nothing  of  women  but  from  seeing  plays,  can 
give  great  guesses  at  the  whole  structure  of  the  fair 
sex,  by  being  innocently  placed  in  the  pit,  and  in¬ 
sulted  by  the  petticoats  of  their  dancers,  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  whose  pretty  persons  are  a  great  help 
to  a  dull  play.  When  a  poet  flags  in  writing  lus¬ 
ciously,  a  pretty  girl  can  move  lasciviously,  and  have 
the  same  good  consequence  for  the  author.  Dull 
poets,  in  this  case,  use  their  audiences  as  dull  para¬ 
sites  do  their  patrons ;  when  they  cannot  longer 
divert  them  with  their  wit  or  humour,  they  bait  their 
ears  with  something  which  is  agreeable  to  their 
temper,  though  below  their  understanding.  Apicius 
cannot  resist  being  pleased  if  you  give  him  an  ac¬ 
count  of  a  delicious  meal :  or  Clodius,  if  you  de¬ 
scribe  a  wanton  beauty ;  though,  at  the  same  time, 
if  you  do  not  awake  those  inclinations  in  them,  no 
men  are  better  judges  of  what  is  just  and  delicate 
in  conversation.  But,  as  I  have  before  observed, 
it  is  easier  to  talk  to  the  man  than  to  the  man  of 
sense. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  writers  of  least  learning 
are  best  skilled  in  the  luscious  way.  The  poetesses 
of  the  age  have  done  wonders  in  this  kind  ;  and  we 
are  obliged  to  the  lady  who  wrote  Ibrahim*  for  in¬ 
troducing  a  preparatory  scene  to  the  very  action, 


*  Mrs.  Mary  Pix. 
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when  the  emperor  throws  his  handkerchief  as  a  sig¬ 
nal  for  his  mistress  to  follow  him  into  the  most  re¬ 
tired  part  of  the  seraglio.  It  must  be  confessed, 
his  Turkish  majesty  went  off  with  a  good  air,  but 
methought  that  we  made  but  a  sad  figure  who  wait¬ 
ed  without.  This  ingenious  gentlewoman,  in  this 
piece  of  bawdry,  refined  upon  an  author  of  the  same 
sex,*  who,  in  the  Rover,  makes  a  country  squire 
strip  to  his  Holland  drawers.  For  Blunt  is  disap¬ 
pointed,  and  the  emperor  is  understood  to  go  on  to 
the  utmost.  The  pleasantry  of  stripping  almost 
naked  has  been  since  practised  (where,  indeed,  it 
should  have  been  begun)  very  successfully  at  Bar¬ 
tholomew  fair.f 

It  is  not  here  to  be  omitted,  that,  in  one  of  the 
above-mentioned  female  compositions,  the  Rover  is 
very  frequently  sent  on  the  same  errand ;  as,  I  take 
it,  above  once  every  act.  This  is  not  wholly  un¬ 
natural  ;  for,  they  say,  the  men  authors  draw  them¬ 
selves  in  their  chief  characters,  and  the  women  wri¬ 
ters  may  be  allowed  the  same  liberty.  Thus,  as 
the  male  wit  gives  his  hero  great  fortune,  the  fe¬ 
male  gives  her  heroine  a  good  gallant  at  the  end  of 
the  play.  But,  indeed,  there  is  hardly  a  play  one 
can  go  to,  but  the  hero  or  fine  gentleman  of  it  struts 
off  upon  the  same  account,  and  leaves  us  to  consider 
what  good  office  he  has  put  us  to,  or  to  employ  our¬ 
selves  as  we  please.  To  be  plain,  a  man  who  fre¬ 
quents  plays  would  have  a  very  respectful  notion 
of  himself  were  he  to  recollect  how  often  he  has 
been  used  as  pimp  to  ravishing  tyrants  or  success¬ 
ful  rakes.  When  the  actors  make  their  exit  on  this 
occasion,  the  ladies  are  sure  to  have  an  examining 
glance  from  the  pit  to  see  how  they  relish  what 
passes;  and  a  few  lewd  fools  are  very  ready  to 
employ  their  talents  upon  the  composure  or  free- 

*  Mrs.  Behn. 

+  The  appearance  of  Lady  Mary,  a  rope-dancer  at  Bartholo¬ 
mew  fair,  gave  occasion  to  this  animadversion. 
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dom  of  their  looks.  Such  incidents  as  these  make 
ladies  wholly  absent  themselves  from  the  play¬ 
house  ;  and  others  never  miss  the  first  day  of  a 
play,*  lest  it  should  prove  too  luscious  to  admit 
their  going  with  any  countenance  to  it  on  the  sec¬ 
ond. 

If  men  of  wit,  who  think  fit  to  write  for  the  stage, 
instead  of  this  pitiful  way  of  giving  delight,  would 
turn  their  thoughts  upon  raising  it  from  such  good  nat¬ 
ural  impulses  as  are  in  the  audience,  but  are  choked 
up  by  vice  and  luxury,  they  would  not  only  please, 
but  befriend  us  at  the  same  time.  If  a  man  had  a 
mind  to  be  new  in  his  way  of  writing,  might  not  he 
who  is  now  represented  as  a  fine  gentleman,  though 
he  betrays  the  honour  and  bed  of  his  neighbour  and 
friend,  and  lies  with  half  the  women  in  the  play, 
and  is  at  last  rewarded  with  her  of  the  best  character 
in  it :  I  say,  upon  giving  the  comedy  another  cast, 
might  not  such  a  one  divert  the  audience  quite  as 
well,  if,  at  the  catastrophe,  he  were  found  out  for  a 
traitor,  and  met  with  contempt  accordingly  ?  There 
is  seldom  a  person  devoted  to  above  one  darling 
vice  at  a  time,  so  that  there  is  room  enough  to  catch 
at  men’s  hearts  to  their  good  and  advantage,  if  the 
poets  will  attempt  it  with  the  honesty  which  be¬ 
comes  their  characters. 

There  is  no  man  who  loves  his  bottle  or  his  mis¬ 
tress  in  a  manner  so  very  abandoned  as  not  to  be 
capable  of  relishing  an  agreeable  character  that  is 
no  way  a  slave  to  either  of  these  pursuits.  A  man 
that  is  temperate,  generous,  valiant,  chaste,  faith¬ 
ful,  and  honest,  may,  at  the  same  time,  have  wit, 
humour,  mirth,  good-breeding,  and  gallantry.  While 
he  exerts  these  latter  qualities,  twenty  occasions 
might  be  invented  to  show  he  is  master  of  the 
other  noble  virtues.  Such  characters  would  smite 

*  On  the  first  night  of  the  exhibition  of  a  new  play,  virtuous 
women  about  this  time  came  to  see  it  in  masks,  then  generally 
worn  by  women  of  the  town. 

I  2 
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and  reprove  the  heart  of  a  man  of  sense  when  he 
is  given  up  to  his  pleasures.  He  would  see  he 
has  been  mistaken  all  this  while,  and  be  convinced 
that  a  sound  constitution  and  an  innocent  mind  are 
the  true  ingredients  for  becoming  and  enjoying  life. 
All  men  of  true  taste  would  call  a  man  of  wit,  who 
should  turn  his  ambition  in  this  way,  a  friend  and 
benefactor  to  his  country ;  but  I  am  at  a  loss  what 
name  they  would  give  him  who  makes  use  of  his 
capacity  for  contrary  purposes.  R. 


THE  PICTS  AND  THE  BRITISH  LADIES. 

“  Tu  non  inventa  reperta  es.” 

Ovid’s  Met.,  i.,  654. 

“  So  found,  is  worse  than  lost.” 

Addison. 

Compassion  for  the  gentleman  who  writes  the  fol¬ 
lowing  letter  should  not  prevail  upon  me  to  fall 
upon  the  fair  sex,  if  it  were  not  that  I  find  they  are 
frequently  fairer  than  they  ought  to  be.  Such  im¬ 
postures  are  not  to  be  tolerated  in  civil  society,  and 
I  think  his  misfortune  ought  to  be  made  public,  as 
a  warning  for  other  men  always  to  examine  into 
what  they  admire. 

“  Sir, 

“  Supposing  you  to  be  a  person  of  general  knowl¬ 
edge,  I  make  my  application  to  you  on  a  very  par¬ 
ticular  occasion.  I  have  a  great  mind  to  be  rid  of 
my  wife,  and  hope,  when  you  consider  my  case, 
you  will  be  of  opinion  I  have  very  just  pretensions 
to  a  divorce.  I  am  a  mere  man  of  the  town,  and 
have  very  little  improvement  but  what  I  have  got 
from  plays.  I  remember  in  the  Silent  Woman,  the 
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learned  Dr.  Cutbert  or  Dr.  Otter  (I  forget  which) 
makes  one  of  the  causes  of  separation  to  be  error 
persona,  when  a  man  marries  a  woman,  and  finds 
her  not  to  be  the  same  woman  whom  he  intended 
to  marry,  but  another.  If  that  be  law,  it  is,  I  pre¬ 
sume,  exactly  my  case.  For  you  are  to  know,  Mr. 
Spectator,  that  there  are  women  who  do  not  let 
their  husbands  see  their  faces  till  they  are  married. 

“  Not  to  keep  you  in  suspense,  I  mean  plainly 
that  part  of  the  sex  who  paint.  They  are,  some 
of  them,  so  exquisitely  skilful  in  this  way,  that, 
give  them  but  a  tolerable  pair  of  eyes  to  set  up 
writh,  and  they  will  make  bosom,  lips,  cheeks,  and 
eyebrows  by  their  own  industry.  As  for  my  dear, 
never  man  was  so  enamoured  as  I  was  of  her  fair 
forehead,  neck,  and  arms,  as  well  as  the  bright  jet 
of  her  hair ;  but,  to  my  great  astonishment,  1  find 
they  were  all  the  effect  of  art.  Her  skin  is  so  tar¬ 
nished  with  this  practice,  that,  when  she  first  wakes 
in  a  morning,  she  scarce  seems  young  enough  to  be 
the  mother  of  her  whom  I  carried  to  bed  the  night 
before.  I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  part  with  her  by 
the  first  opportunity,  unless  her  father  will  make 
her  portion  suitable  to  her  real,  not  to  her  assumed 
countenance.  This  I  thought  fit  to  let  him  and  her 
know  by  your  means. 

“  I  am,  sir, 

“  Your  most  obedient  humble  servant.” 

I  cannot  tell  what  the  law  or  the  parents  of  the 
lady  will  do  for  this  injured  gentleman,  but  must 
allow  he  has  very  much  justice  on  his  side.  I 
have,  indeed,  very  long  observed  this  evil,  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  those  of  our  women  who  wear  their  own 
from  those  in  borrowed  complexions  by  the  Piets 
and  the  British.  There  does  not  need  any  great 
discernment  to  judge  which  are  which.  The  Brit¬ 
ish  have  a  lively,  animated  aspect ;  the  Piets,  though 
never  so  beautiful,  have  dead,  uninformed  counte- 
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nances.  The  muscles  of  a  real  face  sometimes  swell 
with  soft  passion,  sudden  surprise,  and  are  flushed 
with  agreeable  confusions,  according  as  the  objects 
before  them,  or  the  ideas  presented  to  them,  affect 
their  imagination.  But  the  Piets  behold  all  things 
with  the  same  air,  whether  they  are  joyful  or  sad ; 
the  same  fixed  insensibility  appears  upon  all  occa¬ 
sions.  A  Piet,  though  she  takes  all  that  pains  to 
invite  the  approach  of  lovers,  is  obliged  to  keep 
them  at  a  certain  distance  ;  a  sigh  in  a  languishing 
lover,  if  fetched  too  near  her,  would  dissolve  a  fea¬ 
ture  ;  and  a  kiss  snatched  by  a  forward  one  might 
transfer  the  complexion  of  the  mistress  to  the  ad¬ 
mirer.  It  is  hard  to  speak  of  these  false  fair  ones 
without  saying  something  uncomplaisant ;  but  I 
would  only  recommend  to  them  to  consider  how 
they  like  coming  into  a  room  new  painted:  they 
may  assure  themselves,  the  near  approach  of  a  lady 
who  uses  this  practice  is  much  more  offensive. 

Will  Honeycomb  told  us  one  day  an  adventure  he 
once  had  with  a  Piet.  This  lady  had  wit,  as  well 
as  beauty,  at  will,  and  made  her  business  to  gain 
hearts  for  no  other  reason  but  to  rally  the  torments 
of  her  lovers.  She  would  make  great  advances  to 
insnare  men,  but,  without  any  manner  of  scruple, 
break  off  when  there  was  no  provocation.  Her  ill- 
nature  and  vanity  made  my  friend  very  easily  proof 
against  the  charms  of  her  wit  and  conversation : 
but  her  beauteous  form,  instead  of  being  blemished 
by  her  falsehood  and  inconstancy,  every  day  increas¬ 
ed  upon  him,  and  she  had  new  attractions  every 
time  he  saw  her.  When  she  observed  Will  irrevo¬ 
cably  her  slave,  she  began  to  use  him  as  such,  and, 
after  many  steps  towards  such  a  cruelty,  she  at  last 
utterly  banished  him.  The  unhappy  lover  strove  in 
vain,  by  servile  epistles,  to  revoke  his  doom ;  till  at 
length  he  was  forced  to  the  last  refuge,  a  round  sum 
of  money  to  her  maid.  This  corrupt  attendant 
placed  him  early  in  the  morning  behind  the  hang- 
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ings  in  her  mistress’s  dressing-room.  He  stood  very 
conveniently  to  observe,  without  being  seen.  The 
Piet  begins  the  face  she  designed  to  wear  that  day, 
and  I  have  heard  him  protest  she  had  worked  a  full 
half  hour  before  he  knew  her  to  be  the  same  wo¬ 
man.  As  soon  as  he  saw  the  dawn  of  that  com¬ 
plexion  for  which  he  had  so  long  languished,  he 
thought  fit  to  break  from  his  concealment,  repeating 
that  of  Cowley : 

“  TV  adorning  thee  with  so  much  art 
Is  but  a  barbarous  skill ; 

’Tis  like  the  pois’ning  of  a  dart, 

Too  apt  before  to  kill.” 

The  Piet  stood  before  him  in  the  utmost  confu¬ 
sion,  with  the  prettiest  smirk  imaginable  on  the  fin¬ 
ished  side  of  her  face,  pale  as  ashes  on  the  other. 
Honeycomb  seized  all  her  gallipots  and  washes, 
and  carried  off  his  handkerchief  full  of  brushes, 
scraps  of  Spanish  wool,  and  vials  of  unguents. 
The  lady  went  into  the  country,  the  lover  was  cured. 

It  is  certain  no  faith  ought  to  be  kept  with  cheats, 
and  an  oath  made  to  a  Piet  is  of  itself  void.  I  would 
therefore  exhort  all  the  British  ladies  to  single  them 
out,  nor  do  I  know  any  but  Lindamira  who  should 
be  exempt  from  discovery;  for  her  own  complex¬ 
ion  is  so  delicate,  that  she  ought  to  be  allowed  the 
covering  it  with  paint,  as  a  punishment  for  choosing 
to  be  the  worst  piece  of  art  extant  instead  of  the 
masterpiece  of  nature. 

In  the  mean  time,  as  a  pattern  for  improving  their 
charms,  let  the  sex  study  the  agreeable  Statira.  Her 
features  are  enlivened  with  the  cheerfulness  of  her 
mind,  and  good-humour  gives  an  alacrity  to  her  eyes. 
She  is  graceful  without  affecting  an  air,  and  uncon¬ 
cerned  without  appearing  careless.  Her  having  no 
manner  of  art  in  her  mind  makes  her  want  none  in 
her  person. 

How  like  is  this  lady,  and  how  unlike  is  a  Piet, 
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to  that  description  Dr.  Donne  gives  of  his  mis¬ 
tress  1 

“  Her  pure  and  eloquent  blood 
Spoke  in  her  cheeks,  and  so  distinctly  wrought, 

That  one  would  almost  say  her  body  thought.” 

R. 


THE  DIGNITY  OF  MAN  A  PROOF  OF  HIS 
IMMORTALITY. 

“Sentio  te  sedem  hominum  ac  domum  contemplari ;  quae  si 
tibi  parva  (ut  est)  ita  videtur,  hsec  caelestia  semper  spectato;  ilia 
humana  contemmto. — Cicero,  Somn.  Scip. 

“  I  perceive  you  contemplate  the  seat  and  habitation  of  men  : 
which,  if  it  appears  as  little  to  you  as  it  really  is,  fix  your  eyes 
perpetually  upon  heavenly  objects,  and  despise  earthly.” 

If  the  universe  be  the  creature  of  an  intelligent 
mind,  this  mind  could  have  no  immediate  regard  to 
himself  in  producing  it.  He  needed  not  to  make 
trial  of  his  omnipotence  to  be  informed  what  effects 
were  within  its  reach  :  the  world,  as  existing  in  his 
eternal  idea,  was  then  as  beautiful  as  now  it  is  drawn 
forth  into  being;  and  in  the  immense  abyss  of  his 
essence  are  contained  far  brighter  scenes  than  will 
be  ever  set  forth  to  view ;  it  being  impossible  that 
the  great  author  of  Nature  should  bound  his  own 
power  by  giving  existence  to  a  system  of  creatures 
so  perfect  that  he  cannot  improve  upon  it  by  any 
other  exertions  of  his  almighty  will.  Between 
finite  and  infinite  there  is  an  unmeasured  interval, 
not  to  be  filled  up  in  endless  ages ;  for  which  reason, 
the  most  excellent  of  all  God’s  works  must  be  equal¬ 
ly  short  of  what  his  power  is  able  to  produce  as  the 
most  imperfect,  and  may  be  exceeded  with  the  same 
ease. 

This  thought  hath  made  some  imagine  (what,  it 
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must  be  confessed,  is  not  impossible),  that  the  un¬ 
fathomed  space  is  ever  teeming  with  new  births,  the 
younger  still  inheriting  a  greater  perfection  than  the 
elder.  But,  as  this  doth  not  fall  within  my  present 
view,  I  shall  content  myself  with  taking  notice  that 
the  consideration  now  mentioned  proves  undeniably, 
that  the  ideal  wdrlds  in  the  divine  understanding  yield 
a  prospect  incomparably  more  ample,  various,  and 
delightful,  than  any  created  world  can  do  ;  and  that, 
therefore,  as  it  is  not  supposed  that  God  should 
make  a  world  merely  of  inanimate  matter,  howev¬ 
er  diversified,  or  inhabited  only  by  creatures  of  no 
higher  an  order  than  brutes  :  so  the  end  for  which 
he  designed  his  reasonable  offspring  in  the  contem¬ 
plation  of  his  works,  the  enjoyment  of  himself,  and 
in  both  to  be  happy ;  having,  to  this  purpose,  endow¬ 
ed  them  with  correspondent  faculties  and  desires. 
He  can  have  no  greater  pleasure  from  a  bare  review 
of  his  works  than  from  the  survey  of  his  own  ideas ; 
but  we  may  be  assured  that  he  is  well  pleased  in  the 
satisfaction  derived  to  beings  capable  of  it,  and  for 
whose  entertainment  he  hath  erected  this  immense 
theatre.  Is  not  this  more  than  an  intimation  of  our 
immortality  1  Man,  who,  when  considered  as  on  his 
probation  for  a  happy  existence  hereafter,  is  the 
most  remarkable  instance  of  divine  wisdom,  if  we 
cut  him  off  from  all  relation  to  eternity,  is  the  most 
wonderful  and  unaccountable  composition  in  the 
whole  creation.  He  hath  capacities  to  lodge  a 
much  greater  variety  of  knowledge  than  he  will  be 
ever  master  of,  and  an  unsatisfied  curiosity  to  tread 
the  secret  paths  of  nature  and  providence  ;  but,  with 
this,  his  organs,  in  their  present  structure,  are  rather 
fitted  to  serve  the  necessities  of  a  vile  body  than  to 
minister  to  his  understanding;  and  from  the  little 
spot  to  which  he  is  chained,  he  can  frame  but  wan¬ 
dering  guesses  concerning  the  innumerable  worlds 
of  light  that  encompass  him,  which,  though  in  them¬ 
selves  of  a  prodigious  bigness,  do  but  just  glimmer 
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in  the  remote  spaces  of  the  heavens:  and  when, 
with  a  great  deal  of  time  and  pains,  he  hath  labour¬ 
ed  a  little  way  up  the  steep  ascent  of  truth,  and  be¬ 
holds  with  pity  the  grovelling  multitude  beneath,  in 
a  moment  his  foot  slides,  and  he  tumbles  down 
headlong  into  the  grave. 

Thinking  on  this,  I  am  obliged  to  believe,  in  jus¬ 
tice  to  the  Creator  of  the  world,  that  there  is  an¬ 
other  state,  when  man  shall  be  better  situated  for 
contemplation,  or,  rather,  have  it  in  his  power  to 
remove  from  object  to  object  and  from  world  to 
world,  and  be  accommodated  with  senses  and 
other  helps  for  making  the  quickest  and  most  ama¬ 
zing  discoveries.  How  does  such  a  genius  as  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  from  amid  the  darkness  that  in¬ 
volves  human  understanding,  break  forth,  and  ap¬ 
pear  like  one  of  another  species !  The  vast  ma¬ 
chine  we  inhabit  lies  open  to  him ;  he  seems  not 
unacquainted  with  the  general  laws  that  govern  it; 
and  while,  with  the  transport  of  a  philosopher,  he 
beholds  and  admires  the  glorious  work,  he  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  paying  at  once  a  more  devout  and  more  ra¬ 
tional  homage  to  his  Maker!  But,  alas!  how  nar¬ 
row  is  the  prospect  even  of  such  a  mind !  and  how 
obscure  to  the  compass  that  is  taken  in  by  the  ken 
of  an  angel,  or  of  a  soul  but  newly  escaped  from 
its  imprisonment  of  the  body !  For  my  part,  I 
freely  indulge  my  soul  in  the  confidence  of  its  fu¬ 
ture  grandeur ;  it  pleases  me  to  think  that  I,  who 
know  so  small  a  portion  of  the  works  of  the  Cre¬ 
ator,  and  with  slow  and  painful  steps  creep  up  and 
down  on  the  surface  of  this  globe,  shall,  ere  long, 
shoot  away  with  the  swiftness  of  imagination,  trace 
out  the  hidden  springs  of  nature’s  operations,  be 
able  to  keep  pace  with  the  heavenly  bodies  in  the 
rapidity  of  their  career,  be  a  spectator  of  the  long 
chain  of  events  in  the  natural  and  moral  worlds, 
visit  the  several  apartments  of  the  creation,  know 
how  they  are  furnished  and  how  inhabited,  compre- 
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hend  the  order,  and  measure  the  magnitudes  and 
distances,  of  those  orbs  which  to  us  seem  disposed 
without  any  regular  design,  and  set  all  in  the  same 
circle  ;  observe  the  dependance  of  the  parts  of  each 
system,  and  (if  our  minds  are  big  enough  to  grasp 
the  theory)  of  the  several  systems  upon  one  an¬ 
other,  from  whence  results  the  harmony  of  the  uni¬ 
verse.  In  eternity  a  great  deal  may  be  done  of  this 
kind.  I  find  it  of  use  to  cherish  this  generous  am¬ 
bition  ;  for,  besides  the  secret  refreshment  it  diffu¬ 
ses  through  my  soul,  it  engages  me  in  an  endeavour 
to  improve  my  faculties,  as  well  as  to  exercise 
them  conformably  to  the  rank  I  now  hold  among 
reasonable  beings,  and  the  hope  I  have  of  being 
once  advanced  to  a  more  exalted  station. 

The  other,  and  that  the  ultimate  end  of  man,  is 
the  enjoyment  of  God,  beyond  which  he  cannot 
form  a  wish.  Dim  at  best  are  the  conceptions  we 
have  of  the  Supreme  Being,  who,  as  it  were,  keeps 
his  creatures  in  suspense,  neither  discovering  nor 
hiding  himself ;  by  which  means  the  libertine  hath 
a  handle  to  dispute  his  existence,  while  the  most 
are  content  to  speak  him  fair,  but  in  their  heart 
prefer  every  trifling  satisfaction  to  the  favour  of 
their  Maker,  and  ridicule  the  good  man  for  the  sin¬ 
gularity  of  his  choice.  Will  there  not  a  time  come 
when  the  free-thinker  shall  see  his  impious  schemes 
overturned,  and  be  made  a  convert  to  the  truth  he 
hates  1  when  deluded  mortals  shall  be  convinced  of 
the  folly  of  their  pursuits,  and  the  few  wise,  who 
followed  the  guidance  of  Heaven,  and,  scorning  the 
blandishments  of  sense  and  the  sordid  bribery  of 
the  world,  aspired  to  a  celestial  abode,  shall  stand 
possessed  of  their  utmost  wish,  the  vision  of  the 
Creator  1  Here  the  mind  heaves  a  thought  now 
and  then  towards  him,  and  hath  some  transient 
glances  of  his  presence ;  when,  in  the  instant  it 
thinks  itself  to  have  the  fastest  hold,  the  object 
eludes  its  expectations,  and  it  falls  back,  tired  and 
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baffled,  to  the  ground.  Doubtless  there  is  some 
more  perfect  way  of  conversing  with  heavenly  be¬ 
ings.  Are  not  spirits  capable  of  mutual  intelli¬ 
gence,  unless  immersed  in  bodies  or  by  their  in¬ 
tervention  1  Must  superior  natures  depend  on  in¬ 
ferior  for  the  main  privilege  of  sociable  beings,  that 
of  conversing  with  and  knowing  each  other  1  What 
would  they  have  done  had  matter  never  been  cre¬ 
ated  1  I  suppose,  not  have  lived  in  eternal  soli¬ 
tude.  As  incorporeal  substances  are  of  a  nobler 
order,  so  be  sure  their  manner  of  intercourse  is 
answerably  more  expedite  and  intimate.  This 
method  of  communication  we  call  intellectual  vis¬ 
ion,  as  something  analogous  to  the  sense  of  seeing, 
which  is  the  medium  of  our  acquaintance  with  this 
visible  world.  And  in  some  such  way  can  God 
make  himself  the  object  of  immediate  intuition  to 
the  blessed ;  and  as  he  can,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
he  will,  always  condescending,  in  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  doing  it,  to  the  weakness  and  proportion 
of  finite  minds.  His  works  but  faintly  reflect  the 
image  of  his  perfections  ;  it  is  a  second-hand  knowl¬ 
edge  :  to  have  a  just  idea  of  him,  it  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  that  we  see  him  as  he  is.  But  what  is  that  1 
It  is  something  that  never  entered  into  the  heart 
of  man  to  conceive,  yet  what  we  can  easily  con¬ 
ceive  will  be  a  fountain  of  unspeakable  and  ever¬ 
lasting  rapture.  All  created  glories  will  fade  and 
die  away  in  his  presence.  Perhaps  it  will  be  my 
happiness  to  compare  the  world  with  the  fair  ex¬ 
emplar  of  it  in  the  divine  mind ;  perhaps  to  view 
the  original  plan  of  those  wise  designs  that  have 
been  executing  in  a  long  succession  of  ages.  Thus 
employed  in  finding  out  his  works  and  contempla¬ 
ting  their  author,  how  shall  I  fall  prostrate  and 
adoring,  my  body  swallowed  up  in  the  immensity 
of  matter,  my  mind  in  the  infinitude  of  his  perfec¬ 
tions  ! 
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TRUE  AND  FALSE  WIT. 

A  DREAM. 

•  Iiumano  capiti  cervicem  pictor  equinam 
Jungere  si  velit,  et  varias  inducere  plumas, 

Undique  collatis  membris,  ut  turpiter  atrum 
Desinat  in  piscem  mulier  formosa  supeme ; 

Spectatum  admissi  risum  teneatis  amici  ? 

Credite,  Pisonis  isti  tabule,  ford  librum 
Persimilem,  cujus,  velut  aegri  somnia,  van® 

Finguntur  species.” 

Hor.,  Ari.  Poet.,  ver.  1. 

■“  If  in  a  picture,  Piso,  you  should  see 
A  handsome  woman  with  a  fish’s  tail, 

Or  a  man’s  head  upon  a  horse’s  neck, 

Or  limbs  of  beast,  of  the  most  different  kinds, 

Cover’d  with  feathers  of  all  sorts  of  birds ; 

Would  you  not  laugh,  and  think  the  painter  mad? 

Trust  me  that  book  is  as  ridiculous, 

Whose  incoherent  style-,  like  sick  men’s  dreams, 

Varies  all  shapes,  ana  mixes  all  extremes.” 

Roscommon. 

Methought  I  was  transported  into  a  country  that 
was  filled  with  prodigies  and  enchantments,  govern¬ 
ed  by  the  Goddess  of  Falsehood,  and  entitled  the 
Region  of  False  Wit.  There  was  nothing  in  the 
fields,  the  woods,  and  rivers,  that  appeared  natural. 
Several  of  the  trees  blossomed  in  leaf-gold  ;  some 
of  them  produced  bonelace,  and  some  of  them  pre¬ 
cious  stones.  The  fountains  bubbled  in  an  opera 
tune,  and  were  filled  with  stags,  wild  boars,  and 
mermaids,  that  lived  among  the  waters ;  at  the  same 
time  that  dolphins  and  several  kinds  of  fish  played 
upon  the  banks,  or  took  their  pastime  in  the  mead¬ 
ows.  The  birds  had,  many  of  them,  golden  beaks 
and  human  voices.  The  flowers  perfumed  the  air 
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with  smells  of  incense,  ambergris,  and  pulvillios  ;* 
and  were  so  interwoven  with  one  another,  that  they 
grew  up  in  pieces  of  embroidery.  The  winds  were 
filled  with  sighs  and  messages  of  distant  lovers. 
As  I  was  walking  to  and  fro  in  this  enchanted  wil¬ 
derness,  I  could  not  forbear  breaking  out  into  solil¬ 
oquies  upon  the  several  wonders  which  lay  before 
me,  when,  to  my  great  surprise,  I  found  there  were 
artificial  echoes  in  every  walk,  that,  by  repetitions 
of  certain  words  which  I  spoke,  agreed  with  me 
or  contradicted  me  in  everything  I  said.  In  the 
midst  of  my  conversation  with  these  invisible  com¬ 
panions,  I  discovered,  in  the  centre  of  a  very  dark 
grove,  a  monstrous  fabric  built  after  the  Gothic 
manner,  and  covered  with  innumerable  devices  in 
that  barbarous  kind  of  sculpture.  I  immediately 
went  up  to  it,  and  found  it  to  be  a  kind  of  heathen 
temple,  consecrated  to  the  god  of  Dulness.  Upon 
my  entrance,  I  saw  the  deity  of  the  place,  dressed 
in  the  habit  of  a  monk,  with  a  book  in  one  hand 
and  a  rattle  in  the  other.  Upon  his  right  hand  was 
Industry,  with  a  lump  burning  before  her;  and  on 
his  left  Caprice,  with  a  monkey  sitting  on  her 
shoulder.  Before  his  feet  there  stood  an  altar  of  a 
very  odd  make,  which,  as  I  afterward  found,  was. 
shaped  in  that  manner  to  comply  with  the  inscrip-’ 
tion  that  surrounded  it.  Upon  the  altar  there  lay 
several  offerings  of  axes,  wings,  and  eggs,  cut  in 
paper  and  inscribed  with  verses.  The  temple  was 
filled  with  votaries,  who  applied  themselves  to  dif¬ 
ferent  diversions,  as  their  fancies  directed  them. 
In  one  part  of  it  I  saw  a  regiment  of  Anagrams, 
who  were  continually  in  motion,  turning  to  the 
right  or  to  the  left,  facing  about,  doubling  their 
ranks,  shifting  their  stations,  and  throwing  them¬ 
selves  into  all  the  figures  and  countermarches  of 
the  most  changeable  and  perplexed  exercise. 


*  Sweet  scents. 
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Not  far  from  these  was  a  body  of  Acrostics,  made 
up  of  very  disproportioned  persons.  It  was  dispo¬ 
sed  into  three  columns,  the  officers  planting  them¬ 
selves  in  a  line  on  the  left  hand  of  each  column. 
The  officers  were  all  of  them  at  least  six  feet  high, 
and  made  three  rows  of  very  proper  men  ;  but  the 
common  soldiers,  who  filled  up  the  spaces  between 
the  officers,  were  such  dwarfs,  cripples,  and  scare¬ 
crows,  that  one  could  hardly  look  upon  them  with¬ 
out  laughing.  There  were  behind  the  Acrostics 
two  or  three  files  of  Chronograms,  which  differed 
only  from  the  former,  as  their  officers  were  equip¬ 
ped  (like  the  figure  of  Time)  with  an  hourglass  in 
one  hand  and  a  scythe  in  the  other,  and  took  their 
posts  promiscuously  among  the  private  men  whom 
they  commanded. 

In  the  body  of  the  temple,  and  before  the  very 
face  of  the  deity,  methought  I  saw  the  phantom  of 
Tryphiodorus,  the  lipogrammatist,  engaged  in  a  ball 
with  four-and- twenty  persons,  who  pursued  him,  by 
turns,  through  all  the  intricacies  and  labyrinths  of  a 
country  dance,  without  being  able  to  overtake  him. 

Observing  several  to  be  very  busy  at  the  western 
end  of  the  temple,  I  inquired  into  what  they  were 
doing,  and  found  there  was  in  that  quarter  the  great 
magazine  of  Rebuses.  These  were  several  things 
of  the  most  different  natures  tied  up  in  bundles,  and 
thrown  one  upon  another  in  heaps  like  fagots. 
You  might  behold  an  anchor,  a  night-rail,  and  a 
hobbyhorse  bound  up  together.  One  of  the  work¬ 
men,  seeing  me  very  much  surprised,  told  me,  there 
was  an  infinite  deal  of  wit  in  several  of  those  bun¬ 
dles,  and  that  he  would  explain  them  to  me  if  I 
pleased  :  I  thanked  him  for  his  civility,  but  told  him 
I  was  in  very  great  haste  at  that  time.  As  I  was 
going  out  of  the  temple,  1  observed  in  one  corner  of 
it  a  cluster  of  men  and  women  laughing  very  heart¬ 
ily,  and  diverting  themselves  at  a  game  of  crambo. 
K  2 
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I  heard  several  Double  Rhymes  as  I  passed  by 
them,  which  raised  a  great  deal  of  mirth. 

Not  far  from  these  was  another  set  of  merry  peo¬ 
ple,  engaged  at  a  diversion  in  which  the  whole  jest 
was  to  mistake  one  person  for  another.  To  give 
occasion  for  these  ludicrous  mistakes,  they  were 
divided  into  pairs,  every  pair  being  covered  from 
head  to  foot  with  the  same  kind  of  dress,  though 
perhaps  there  was  not  the  least  resemblance  in 
their  faces.  By  these  means  an  old  man  was  some¬ 
times  mistaken  for  a  boy,  a  woman  for  a  man,  and 
a  blackamoor  for  a  European,  which  very  often 
produced  great  peals  of  laughter.  These  I  guessed 
to  be  a  party  of  Puns.  But,  being  very  desirous  to 
get  out  of  this  world  of  magic,  which  had  almost 
turned  my  brain,  I  left  the  temple,  and  crossed  over 
the  fields  that  lay  about  it  with  all  the  speed  I  could 
make.  I  was  not  gone  far  before  I  heard  the  sound 
of  trumpets  and  alarms,  which  seemed  to  proclaim 
the  march  of  an  enemy  ;  and,  as  I  afterward  found, 
was  in  reality  what  I  apprehended  it.  There  appear¬ 
ed  at  a  great  distance  a  very  shining  light,  and,  in 
the  midst  of  it,  a  person  of  a  most  beautiful  aspect : 
her  name  was  Truth.  On  her  right  hand  there 
marched  a  male  deity,  who  bore  several  quivers  on 
his  shoulders,  and  grasped  several  arrows  in  his 
hand  ;  his  name  was  Wit.  The  approach  of  these 
two  enemies  filled  all  the  territories  of  False  Wit 
with  an  unspeakable  consternation,  insomuch  that 
the  goddess  of  these  regions  appeared  in  person 
upon  her  frontiers,  with  the  several  inferior  deities 
and  the  different  bodies  of  forces  which  1  had  be¬ 
fore  seen  in  the  temple,  who  were  now  drawn  up  in 
array,  and  prepared  to  give  their  foes  a  warm  re¬ 
ception.  As  the  march  of  the  enemy  was  very 
slow,  it  gave  time  to  the  several  inhabitants  who 
bordered  upon  the  regions  of  Falsehood  to  draw 
their  forces  into  a  body,  with  a  design  to  stand 
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upon  their  guard  as  neuters,  and  attend  the  issue 
of  the  combat. 

I  must  here  inform  my  reader,  that  the  frontiers  of 
the  enchanted  region  which  I  have  before  descri¬ 
bed  were  inhabited  by  the  species  of  Mixed  Wit, 
who  made  a  very  odd  appearance  when  they  were 
mustered  together  in  an  army.  They  were  men 
whose  bodies  were  stuck  full  of  darts,  and  women 
whose  eyes  were  burning-glasses  :  men  that  had 
hearts  of  fire,  and  women  that  had  breasts  of  snow. 
It  would  be  endless  to  describe  several  monsters  of 
the  like  nature  that  composed  this  great  army  : 
which  immediately  fell  asunder,  and  divided  itself 
into  two  parts,  the  one  half  throwing  themselves  be¬ 
hind  the  banners  of  Truth,  and  the  others  behind 
those  of  Falsehood. 

The  Goddess  of  Falsehood  was  of  a  gigantic  stat¬ 
ure,  and  advanced  some  paces  before  the  front  of 
her  army ;  but,  as  the  dazzling  light  which  flowed 
from  Truth  began  to  shine  upon  her,  she  faded  in¬ 
sensibly,  insomuch  that  in  a  little  space  she  look¬ 
ed  rather  like  a  huge  phantom  than  a  real  substance. 
At  length,  as  the  Goddess  of  Truth  approached  still 
nearer  to  her,  she  fell  away  entirely,  and  vanished 
amid  the  brightness  of  her  presence,  so  that  there 
did  not  remain  the  least  trace  or  impression  of  her 
figure  in  the  place  where  she  had  been  seen. 

As,  at  the  rising  of  the  sun,  the  constellations  grow 
thin,  and  the  stars  go  out  one  after  another,  till  the 
whole  hemisphere  is  extinguished,  such  was  the  van¬ 
ishing  of  the  goddess  :  and  not  only  of  the  goddess 
herself,  but  of  the  whole  army  that  attended  her, 
which  sympathized  with  their  leader,  and  shrunk  into 
nothing  in  proportion  as  the  goddess  disappeared. 
At  the  same  time  the  whole  temple  sunk,  the  fish 
betook  themselves  to  the  streams,  and  the  wild 
beasts  to  the  woods,  the  fountains  recovered  their 
murmurs,  the  birds  their  voices,  the  trees  their 
leaves,  the  flowers  their  scents,  and  the  whole  face 
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of  nature  its  true  and  genuine  appearance.  Though 
I  still  continued  asleep,  I  fancied  myself,  as  it  were, 
awakened  out  of  a  dream  when  I  saw  the  region  of 
prodigies  restored  to  woods  and  rivers,  fields  and 
meadows. 

Upon  the  removal  of  that  wild  scene  of  wonders, 
which  had  very  much  disturbed  my  imagination,  I 
took  a  full  survey  of  the  persons  of  Wit  and  Truth ; 
for,  indeed,  it  was  impossible  to  look  upon  the  first 
without  seeing  the  other  at  the  same  time.  There 
was  behind  them  a  strong,  compact  body  of  figures. 
The  Genius  of  Heroic  Poetry  appeared,  with  a 
sword  in  her  hand  and  a  laurel  on  her  head.  Tra¬ 
gedy  was  crowned  with  cypress  and  covered  with 
robes  dipped  in  blood.  Satire  had  smiles  in  her 
look  and  a  dagger  under  her  garment.  Rhetoric 
was  known  by  her  thunderbolt,  and  Comedy  by 
her  mask.  After  several  other  figures,  Epigram 
marched  up  in  the  rear,  who  had  been  posted  there 
at  the  beginning  of  the  expedition,  that  he  might 
not  revolt  to  the  enemy,  whom  he  was  suspected  to 
favour  in  his  heart.  I  was  very  much  awed  and 
delighted  with  the  appearance  of  the  God  of  Wit : 
there  was  something  so  amiable,  and  yet  so  piercing 
in  his  looks,  as  inspired  me  at  once  with  love  and 
terror.  As  I  was  gazing  on  him,  to  my  unspeak¬ 
able  joy,  he  took  a  quiver  of  arrows  from  his  shoul¬ 
der  in  order  to  make  me  a  present  of  it ;  but,  as  I 
was  reaching  out  my  hand  to  receive  it  of  him, 
I  knocked  it  against  a  chair,  and  by  that  means 
awaked.  C. 

[We  shall  add  to  these  remarks  of  Addison  the 
following  opinion  on  Anagrams,  Acrostics,  &c., 
from  another  part  of  the  Spectator.] 

Several  kinds  of  false  wit,  that  vanished  in  the 
refined  ages  of  the  world,  discovered  themselves 
again  in  the  times  of  monkish  ignorance. 
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As  the  monks  were  the  masters  of  all  that  little 
learning  which  was  then  extant,  and  had  their 
whole  lives  entirely  disengaged  from  business,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  several  of  them,  who  wanted  ge¬ 
nius  for  higher  performances,  employed  many  hours 
in  the  composition  of  such  tricks  in  writing  as  re¬ 
quired  much  time  and  little  capacity.  I  have  seen 
half  the  iEneid  turned  into  Latin  rhymes  by  one  of 
the  beaux  esprits  of  that  dark  age,  who  says  in  his 
preface  to  it,  that  the  AHneid  wanted  nothing  but  the 
sweets  of  rhyme  to  make  it  the  most  perfect  work 
in  its  kind.  I  have  likewise  seen  a  hymn  in  hex¬ 
ameters  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  which  filled  a  whole 
book,  though  it  consisted  but  of  the  eight  following 
words : 

“  Tot,  tibi,  sunt,  Virgo,  dotes,  quot,  sidera,  caelo.” 

“  Thou  hast  as  many  virtues,  oh  Virgin,  as  there  are  stars 
in  heaven.” 

The  poet  rung  the  changes  upon  these  eight  sev¬ 
eral  words,  and  by  that  means  made  his  verses  al¬ 
most  as  numerous  as  the  virtues  and  the  stars  which 
they  celebrated.  It  is  no  wonder  that  men  who  had 
so  much  time  upon  their  hands  did  not  only  restore 
all  the  antiquated  pieces  of  false  wit,  but  enrich  the 
world  with  inventions  of  their  own.  It  was  to  this 
age  that  we  owe  the  production  of  anagrams,  which 
is  nothing  else  but  a  transmutation  of  one  word  into 
another,  or  the  turning  of  the  same  set  of  letters 
into  different  words ;  which  may  change  night  into 
day,  or  black  into  white,  if  Chance,  who  is  the  god¬ 
dess  that  presides  over  these  sorts  of  composition, 
shall  so  direct.  I  remember  a  witty  author,  in  al¬ 
lusion  to  this  kind  of  writing,  calls  his  rival,  who 
(it  seems)  was  distorted,  and  had  his  limbs  set  in 
places  that  did  not  properly  belong  to  them,  the  an¬ 
agram  of  a  man. 

When  the  anagrammatist  takes  a  name  to  work 
upon,  he  considers  it  at  first  as  a  mine  not  broken 
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up,  which  will  not  show  the  treasure  it  contains  till 
he  shall  have  spent  many  hours  in  the  search  of  it ; 
for  if  is  his  business  to  find  out  one  word  that  con¬ 
ceals  itself  in  another,  and  to  examine  the  letters 
in  all  the  variety  of  stations  in  which  they  can  pos¬ 
sibly  be  ranged.  I  have  heard  of  a  gentleman  who, 
when  this  kind  of  wit  was  in  fashion,  endeavoured 
to  gain  his  mistress’s  heart  by  it.  She  was  one  of 
the  finest  women  of  her  age,  and  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Lady  Mary  Boon.  The  lover,  not  being 
able  to  make  anything  of  Mary,  by  certain  liberties 
indulged  to  this  kind  of  writing,  converted  it  into 
Moll,  and,  after  having  shut  himself  up  for  half  a 
year,  with  indefatigable  industry,  produced  an  ana¬ 
gram.  Upon  the  presenting  it  to  his  mistress,  who 
was  a  little  vexed  in  her  heart  to  see  herself  de¬ 
graded  into  Moll  Boon,  she  told  him,  to  his  infinite 
surprise,  that  he  had  mistaken  her  surname,  for  that 
it  was  not  Boon,  but  Bohun. 

“  Ibi  omnis 
Effusus  labor” 

The  lover  was  thunderstruck  with  his  misfor¬ 
tune,  insomuch  that  a  little  time  after  he  lost  his 
senses,  which,  indeed,  had  been  very  much  impair¬ 
ed  by  that  continued  application  he  had  given  to  his 
anagram. 

The  acrostic  was  probably  invented  about  the 
same  time  with  the  anagram,  though  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  to  decide  whether  the  inventor  of  the  one  or 
the  other  were  the  greater  blockhead.  The  simple 
acrostic  is  nothing  but  the  name  or  title  of  a  person 
or  thing  made  out  of  the  initial  letters  of  several 
verses,  and  by  that  means  written,  after  the  man¬ 
ner  of  the  Chinese,  in  a  perpendicular  line.  But, 
besides  these,  there  are  compound,  acrostics,  when 
the  principal  letters  stand  two  or  three  deep.  I 
have  seen  some  of  them  where  the  verses  have  not 
only  been  edged  by  a  name  at  each  extremity,  but 
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have  had  the  same  running  down  like  a  seam 
through  the  middle  of  the  poem. 

There  is  another  near  relation  of  the  anagrams 
and  acrostics,  which  is  commonly  called  a  chrono¬ 
gram.  This  kind  of  wit  appears  very  often  on  many 
modern  medals,  especially  those  of  Germany,  when 
they  represent  in  the  inscription  the  year  in  which 
they  were  coined.  Thus  we  see  on  a  medal  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus  the  following  words  :  CArlsW.* 
DmX  ergo  trWMphNs.  If  you  take  the  pains  to  pick 
the  figures  out  of  the  several  words,  and  range  them 
in  their  proper  order,  you  will  find  they  amount  to 
MDCXXVII,  or  1627,  the  year  in  which  the  medal 
was  stamped :  for  as  some  of  the  letters  distin¬ 
guish  themselves  from  the  rest,  and  overtop  their 
fellows,  they  are  to  be  considered  in  a  double  ca¬ 
pacity,  both  as  letters  and  as  figures.  Your  labo¬ 
rious  German  wits  will  turn  over  a  whole  dictiona¬ 
ry  for  one  of  these  ingenious  devices.  A  man 
would  think  they  were  searching  after  an  apt  clas¬ 
sical  term,  but,  instead  of  that,  they  are  looking  out 
a  word  that  has  an  L,  an  M,  or  a  D  in  it.  When, 
therefore,  we  meet  with  any  of  these  inscriptions, 
we  are  not  so  much  to  look  in  them  for  the  thought 
as  for  the  year  of  the  Lord. 

The  bouts  rimez  were  the  favourites  of  the  French 
nation  for  a  whole  age  together,  and  that  at  a  time 
when  it  abounded  in  wit  and  learning.  They  were 
a  list  of  words  that  rhyme  to  one  another,  drawn 
up  by  another  hand,  and  given  to  a  poet,  who  was 
to  make  a  poem  to  the  rhymes  in  the  same  order 
that  they  were  placed  upon  the  list :  the  more  un¬ 
common  the  rhymes  were,  the  more  extraordinary 
was  the  genius  of  the  poet  that  could  accommodate 
his  verses  to  them.  I  do  not  know  any  greater  in¬ 
stance  of  the  decay  of  wit  and  learning  among  the 
French  (which  generally  follows  the  declension  of 
empire)  than  the  endeavouring  to  restore  this  fool¬ 
ish  kind  of  wit. 
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CHRISTIANITY  THE  PARENT  OF  SUBLIME 
ELOQUENCE. 

“  Omnia  profecto,  cum  se  acoslestibus  rebus  referet  ad  hu- 
manas,  excelsius  magnificentiusque  et  dicet  et  sentiet.” — Ci¬ 
cero. 

“  The  contemplation  of  celestial  things  will  make  a  man  both 
speak  and  think  more  sublimely  and  magnificently  when  he 
descends  to  human  affairs.” 

It  was  a  very  common  inquiry  among  the  an¬ 
cients,  why  the  number  of  excellent  orators,  under 
all  the  encouragements  the  most  flourishing  states 
could  give  them,  fell  so  far  short  of  the  number  of 
those  who  excelled  in  all  other  sciences.  A  friend 
of  mine  used  merrily  to  apply  to  this  case  an  obser¬ 
vation  of  Herodotus,  who  says,  that  the  most  use¬ 
ful  animals  are  the  most  fruitful  in  their  generation , 
whereas  the  species  of  those  beasts  that  are  fierce 
and  mischievous  to  mankind  are  but  scarcely  con¬ 
tinued.  The  historian  instances  in  a  hare,  which 
always  either  breeds  or  brings  forth,  and  a  lioness, 
which  brings  forth  but  once,  and  then  loses  all  power 
of  conception.  But,  leaving  my  friend  to  his  mirth, 
I  am  of  opinion,  that  in  these  latter  ages  we  have 
greater  cause  of  complaint  than  the  ancients  had. 
And  since  that  solemn  festival  is  approaching 
which  calls  for  all  the  power  of  oratory,  and  which 
affords  as  noble  a  subject  for  the  pulpit  as  any  reve¬ 
lation  has  taught  us,  the  design  of  this  paper  shall 
be  to  show,  that  our  moderns  have  greater  ad¬ 
vantages  towards  true  and  solid  eloquence  than  any 
which  the  celebrated  speakers  of  antiquity  enjoyed. 

The  first  great  and  substantial  difference  is,  that 
their  common  places,  in  which  almost  the  whole 
force  of  amplification  consists,  were  drawn  from 
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the  profit  or  honesty  of  the  action,  as  they  regarded 
only  this  present  state  of  duration.  But  Christiani¬ 
ty,  as  it  exalts  morality  to  a  greater  perfection,  as 
it  brings  the  consideration  of  another  life  into  the 
question,  as  it  proposes  rewards  and  punishments 
of  a  higher  nature  and  a  longer  continuance,  is 
more  adapted  to  affect  the  minds  of  the  audience, 
naturally  inclined  to  pursue  what  it  imagines  its 
greatest  interest  and  concern.  If  Pericles,  as  his¬ 
torians  report,  could  shake  the  firmest  resolution  of 
his  hearers,  and  set  the  passions  of  all  Greece  in  a 
ferment,  when  the  present  welfare  of  his  country 
or  the  fear  of  hostile  invasions  was  the  subject, 
what  may  be  expected  from  that  orator  who  warns 
his  audience  against  those  evils  which  have  no  rem¬ 
edy,  when  once  undergone,  either  from  prudence 
or  time  1  As  much  greater  as  the  evils  in  a  future 
state  are  than  these  at  present,  so  much  are  the 
motives  to  persuasion  under  Christianity  greater 
than  those  which  mere  moral  consideration  could 
supply  us  with.  But  what  I  now  mention  relates 
only  to  the  power  of  moving  the  affections.  There 
is  another  part  of  eloquence,  which  is  indeed  its 
masterpiece ;  I  mean  the  marvellous  or  sublime.  In 
this  the  Christian  orator  has  the  advantage  beyond 
contradiction.  Our  ideas  are  so  infinitely  enlarged 
by  revelation,  the  eye  of  reason  has  so  wide  a  pros¬ 
pect  into  eternity,  the  notions  of  a  Deity  are  so 
worthy  and  refined,  and  the  accounts  we  have  of  a 
state  of  happiness  or  misery  so  clear  and  evident, 
that  the  contemplation  of  such  objects  will  give  our 
discourse  a  noble  vigour,  an  invincible  force,  beyond 
the  power  of  any  human  consideration.  Tully  re¬ 
quires,  in  his  perfect  orator,  some  skill  in  the  nature 
of  heavenly  bodies,  because,  says  he,  his  mind  will 
become  more  extensive  and  unconfined ;  and  when 
he  descends  to  treat  of  human  affairs,  he  will  both 
think  and  write  in  a  more  exalted  and  magnificent 
manner.  For  the  same  reason,  that  excellent  mas- 
Vol.  I.— L 
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ter  would  have  recommended  the  study  of  those 
great  and  glorious  mysteries  which  revelation  has 
discovered  to  us  ;  to  which  the  noblest  parts  of  this 
system  of  the  world  are  as  much  inferior  as  the 
creature  is  less  excellent  than  its  Creator.  v  The 
wisest  and  most  knowing  among  the  heathens  had 
very  poor  and  imperfect  notions  of  a  future  state. 
They  had,  indeed,  some  uncertain  hopes,  either  re¬ 
ceived  by  tradition  or  gathered  by  reason,  that  the 
existence  of  virtuous  men  would  not  be  determined 
by  the  separation  of  soul  and  body ;  but  they  either 
disbelieved  a  future  state  of  punishment  and  mise¬ 
ry;  or,  upon  the  same  account  that  Apelles  painted 
Antigonus  with  one  side  only  towards  the  spectator, 
that  the  loss  of  his  eye  might  not  cast  a  blemish 
upon  the  whole  piece,  so  these  represented  the 
condition  of  man  in  its  fairest  view,  and  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  conceal  what  they  thought  was  a  deformity 
to  human  nature.  I  have  often  observed,  that  when¬ 
ever  the  above-mentioned  orator,  in  his  philosophi¬ 
cal  discourses,  is  led  by  his  argument  to  the  men¬ 
tion  of  immortality,  he  seems  like  one  awakened 
out  of  sleep ;  roused  and  alarmed  with  the  dignity 
of  the  subject,  he  stretches  his  imagination  to  con¬ 
ceive  something  uncommon,  and,  with  the  great¬ 
ness  of  his  thoughts,  casts,  as  it  were,  a  glory  round 
the  sentence.  Uncertain  and  unsettled  as  he  was, 
he  seems  fired  with  the  contemplation  of  it.  And 
nothing  but  such  a  glorious  prospect  could  have 
forced  so  great  a  lover  of  truth  as  he  was  to  de¬ 
clare  his  resolution  never  to  part  with  his  persua¬ 
sion  of  immortality,  though  it  should  be  proved  to 
be  an  erroneous  one.  But  had  he  lived  to  see  all 
that  Christianity  has  brought  to  light,  how  would 
he  have  lavished  out  all  the  force  of  eloquence  in 
those  noblest  contemplations  which  human  nature 
is  capable  of,  the  resurrection  and  the  judgment 
that  follows  it  1  How  had  his  breast  glowed  with 
pleasure,  when  the  whole  compass  of  futurity  lay 
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open  and  exposed  to  his  view!  How  would  his 
imagination  have  hurried  him  on  in  the  pursuit  of 
the  mysteries  of  the  incarnation  1  How  would  he 
nave  entered,  with  the  force  of  lightning,  into  the 
affections  of  his  hearers,  and  fixed  their  attention, 
in  spite  of  all  the  opposition  of  corrupt  nature,  upon 
those  glorious  themes  which  his  eloquence  hath 
painted  in  such  lively  and  lasting  colours  1 

This  advantage  Christians  have  ;  and  it  was  with 
no  small  pleasure  I  lately  met  with  a  fragment  of 
Longinus,  which  is  preserved  as  a  testimony  of 
that  critic’s  judgment,  at  the  beginning  of  a  manu¬ 
script  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  Vatican  library. 
After  that  author  has  numbered  up  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  orators  among  the  Grecians,  he  says,  “  add 
to  these  Paul  of  Tarsus,  the  patron  of  an  opinion 
not  yet  fully  proved.”  As  a  heathen,  he  condemns 
the  Christian  religion ;  and  as  an  impartial  critic, 
he  judges  in  favour  of  the  promoter  and  preacher 
of  it.  To  me  it  seems,  that  the  latter  part  of  his 
judgment  adds  great  weight  to  his  opinion  of  St. 
Paul’s  abilities,  since,  under  all  the  prejudice  of 
opinions  directly  opposite,  he  is  constrained  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  merit  of  that  apostle.  And,  no  doubt, 
such  as  Longinus  describes  St.  Paul,  such  he  ap¬ 
peared  to  the  inhabitants  of  those  countries  which 
he  visited  and  blessed  with  those  doctrines  he  was 
divinely  commissioned  to  preach.  Sacred  story 
gives  us,  in  one  circumstance,  a  convincing  proof 
of  his  eloquence,  when  the  men  of  Lystra  called 
him  Mercury,  “  Because  he  was  the  chief  speaker,” 
and  would  have  paid  divine  worship  to  him,  as  to 
the  god  who  invented  and  presided  over  eloquence. 
This  one  account  of  our  apostle  sets  his  character, 
considered  as  an  orator  only,  above  all  the  celebra¬ 
ted  relations  of  the  skill  and  influence  of  Demosthe¬ 
nes  and  his  contemporaries.  Their  power  in  speak¬ 
ing  was  admired,  but  still  it  was  thought  human ; 
their  eloquence  warmed  and  ravished  the  hearers. 
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but  still  it  was  thought  the  voice  of  man,  not  the 
voice  of  God.  What  advantage,  then,  had  St.  Paul 
above  those  of  Greece  or  Rome!  I  confess  I  can 
ascribe  this  excellence  to  nothing  but  the  power  of 
the  doctrines  he  delivered,  which  may  have  still  the 
same  influence  on  the  hearers ;  which  have  still  the 
power,  when  preached  by  a  skilful  orator,  to  make 
us  break  out  in  the  same  expressions  as  the  disci¬ 
ples,  who  met  our  Saviour  in  their  way  to  Emmaus, 
made  use  of :  “  Did  not  our  hearts  burn  within  us 
when  he  talked  to  us  by  the  way,  and  while  he 
opened  to  us  the  scriptures !”  I  may  be  thought 
bold  in  my  judgment  by  some ;  but  I  must  affirm, 
that  no  one  orator  has  left  us  so  visible  marks  and 
footsteps  of  his  eloquence  as  our  apostle.  It  may 
perhaps  be  wondered  at,  that  in  his  reasonings  upon 
idolatry  at  Athens,  where  eloquence  was  born  and 
flourished,  he  confines  himself  to  strict  argument 
only;  but  my  reader  may  remember,  what  many 
authors  of  the  best  credit  have  assured  us,  that  all 
attempts  upon  the  affections  and  strokes  of  oratory 
were  expressly  forbidden  by  the  laws  of  that  coun¬ 
try  in  courts  of  judicature.  His  want  of  eloquence, 
therefore,  here,  was  the  effect  of  his  exact  conform¬ 
ity  to  the  laws  ;  but  his  discourse  on  the  resurrec¬ 
tion  to  the  Corinthians,  his  harangue  before  Agrip- 
pa  upon  his  own  conversion,  and  the  necessity  of 
that  of  others,  are  truly  great,  and  may  serve  as  full 
examples  to  those  excellent  rules  for  the  sublime 
which  the  best  of  critics  has  left  us.  The  sum  of 
all  this  discourse  is,  that  our  clergy  have  no  farther 
to  look  for  an  example  of  the  perfection  they  may 
arrive  at,  than  to  St.  Paul’s  harangues ;  that  when 
he,  under  the  want  of  several  advantages  of  nature, 
as  he  himself  tells  us,  was  heard,  admired,  and 
made  a  standard  to  succeeding  ages  by  the  best 
judges  of  a  different  persuasion  in  religion,  I  say, 
our  clergy  may  learn  that,  however  instructive 
their  sermons  are,  they  are  capable  of  receiving^ 
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great  addition,  which  St.  Paul  has  given  them  a 
noble  example  of,  and  the  Christian  religion  has 
furnished  them  with  certain  means  of  attaining  to. 


LONDON  DESCRIBED  BY  FOUR  INDIAN 
KINGS. 

“  Numquam  aliud  natura,  aliud  sapientia  dixit.” 

Juvenal. 

“  Good  taste  and  nature  always  speak  the  same.” 

When  the  four  Indian  kings*  were  in  this  country 
about  twelve  months  ago,  I  often  mixed  with  the 
rabble,  and  followed  them  a  whole  day  together, 
being  wonderfully  struck  with  the  sight  of  every¬ 
thing  that  is  new  and  uncommon.  I  have,  since 
their  departure,  employed  a  friend  to  make  many 
iuquiries  of  their  landlord,  the  upholsterer,  relating 
to  their  manners  and  conversation,  as  also  concern¬ 
ing  the  remarks  which  they  made  in  this  country : 
for,  next  to  the  forming  a  right  notion  of  such  stran¬ 
gers,  I  should  be  desirous  of  learning  what  ideas 
they  have  conceived  of  us. 

The  upholsterer,  finding  my  friend  very  inquisitive 
about  these  his  lodgers,  brought  him  some  time  since 
a  little  bundle  of  papers,  which  he  assured  him  were 
written  by  king  Sa  Ga  Yean  Qua  Rash  Tow,  and, 
as  he  supposes,  left  behind  by  some  mistake.  These 

*  “  The  Spectator  is  written  by  Steele,  with  Addison’s  help ; 
it  is  often  very  pretty.  Yesterday  it  was  made  of  a  noble  hint 
I  gave  him  long  ago  for  his  T attlers,  about  an  Indian  king,  sup¬ 
posed  to  write  his  travels  in  England.  I  repent  he  ever  had  it. 
I  intended  to  have  written  a  book  on  that  subject.  I  believe  he 
has  spent  it  all  in  one  paper,  and  all  the  under  hints  there  are 
mine  too ;  but  I  never  see  him  nor  Addison.” — Swift’s  Letter  to 
Mrs.  Johnson,  dated  London,  April  28,  1711. 
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papers  are  now  translated,  and  contain  abundance  of 
very  odd  observations,  which  I  find  this  little  frater¬ 
nity  of  kings  made  during  their  stay  in  the  isle  of 
Great  Britain.  I  shall  present  my  reader  with  a 
short  specimen  of  them  in  this  paper,  and  may,  per¬ 
haps,  communicate  more  to  him  hereafter.  In  the 
article  of  London  are  the  following  words,  which, 
without  doubt,  are  meant  of  the  church  of  St.  Paul. 

“  On  the  most  rising  part  of  the  town  there  stands 
a  huge  house,  big  enough  to  contain  the  whole  na¬ 
tion  of  which  I  am  king.  Our  good  brother,  E  Tow 
O  Koam,  king  of  the  Rivers,  is  of  opinion  it  was 
made  by  the  hands  of  that  great  God  to  whom  it  is 
consecrated.  The  kings  of  Granajah  and  of  the  Six 
Nations  believe  that  it  was  created  with  the  earth, 
and  produced  on  the  same  day  with  the  sun  and 
moon.  But,  for  my  own  part,  by  the  best  informa¬ 
tion  that  I  could  get  of  this  matter,  I  am  apt  to  think 
that  this  prodigious  pile  was  fashioned  into  the  shape 
it  now  bears  by  several  tools  and  instruments,  of 
which  they  have  a  wonderful  variety  in  this  country. 
It  was  probably,  at  first,  a  huge  misshapen  rock,  that 
grew  upon  the  top  of  the  hill,  which  the  natives  of 
the  country  (after  having  cut  it  into  a  kind  of  regu¬ 
lar  figure)  bored  and  hollowed  with  incredible  pains 
and  industry,  till  they  had  wrought  it  into  all  those 
beautiful  vaults  and  caverns  into  which  it  is  divided 
at  this  day.  As  soon  as  this  rock  was  thus  curious¬ 
ly  scooped  to  their  liking,  a  prodigious  number  of 
hands  must  have  been  employed  in  chipping  the 
outside  of  it,  which  is  now  as  smooth  as  the  sur¬ 
face  of  a  pebble  ;  and  is  in  several  places  hewn  out 
into  pillars,  that  stand  like  the  trunks  of  so  many 
trees,  bound  about  the  top  with  garlands  of  leaves. 
It  is  probable  that  when  this  great  work  was  begun, 
which  must  have  been  many  hundred  years  ago, 
there  was  some  religion  among  this  people ;  for  they 
give  it  the  name  of  the  temple,  and  have  a  tradition 
that  it  was  designed  for  men  to  pay  their  devotion 
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in.  And,  indeed,  there  are  several  reasons  which 
make  us  think  that  the  natives  of  this  country  had 
formerly  among  them  some  sort  of  worship ;  for 
they  set  apart  every  seventh  day  as  sacred :  but 
upon  my  going  into  one  of  these  holy  houses  on 
that  day,  I  could  not  observe  any  circumstances  of 
devotion  in  their  behaviour.  There  was,  indeed,  a 
man  in  black,  who  was  mounted  above  the  rest,  and 
seemed  to  utter  something  with  a  great  deal  of  ve- 
,  hemence ;  but,  as  for  those  underneath  him,  instead 
of  paying  their  worship  to  the  deity  of  the  place, 
they  were  most  of  them  bowing  and  courtesying  to 
one  another,  and  a  considerable  number  of  them  fast 
asleep. 

“  The  queen  of  the  country  appointed  two  men 
to  attend  us  that  had  enough  of  our  language  to 
make  themselves  understood  in  some  few  particu¬ 
lars.  But  we  soon  perceived  these  two  were  great 
enemies  to  one  another,  and  did  not  always  agree  in 
the  same  story.  We  could  make  shift  to  gather  out 
of  one  of  them,  that  this  island  was  very  much  in¬ 
fested  with  a  monstrous  kind  of  animals,  in  the  shape 
of  men,  called  Whigs ;  and  he  often  told  us,  that  he 
hoped  we  should  meet  with  none  of  them  in  our 
way,  for  that,  if  we  did,  they  would  be  apt  to  knock 
us  down  for  being  kings. 

“  Our  other  interpreter  used  to  talk  very  much  of 
a  kind  of  animal  called  a  Tory,  that  was  as  great  a 
monster  as  the  Whig,  and  would  treat  us  as  ill  for 
being  foreigners.  These  two  creatures,  it  seems, 
are  born  with  a  secret  antipathy  to  one  another,  and 
engage  when  they  meet  as  naturally  as  the  elephant 
and  the  rhinoceros.  But,  as  we  saw  none  of  either 
of  these  species,  we  are  apt  to  think  that  our  guides 
deceived  us  with  misrepresentations  and  fictions, 
and  amused  us  with  an  account  of  such  monsters  as 
are  not  really  in  their  country. 

“  These  particulars  we  made  a  shift  to  pick  out 
from  the  discourse  of  our  interpreters,  which  we 
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put  together  as  well  as  we  could,  being  able  to  un¬ 
derstand  but  here  and  there  a  word  of  what  they 
said,  and  afterward  making  up  the  meaning  of  it 
among  ourselves.  The  men  of  the  country  are  very 
cunning  and  ingenious  in  handicraft  works,  but  witli- 
.  al  so  very  idle,  that  we  often  saw  young,  lusty,  raw- 
'  boned  fellows  carried  up  and  down  the  streets  in 
little  covered  rooms  by  a  couple  of  porters,  who  are 
hired  for  that  service.  Their  dress  is  likewise  very 
barbarous,  for  they  almost  strangle  themselves  about 
the  neck,  and  bind  their  bodies  with  many  ligatures, 
that  we  are  apt  to  think  are  the  occasion  of  several 
distempers  among  them,  which  our  country  is  en¬ 
tirely  free  from.  Instead  of  those  beautiful  feath¬ 
ers  with  which  we  adorn  our  heads,  they  often  buy 
up  a  monstrous  bush  of  hair,  which  covers  their 
heads,  and  falls  down  in  a  large  fleece  below  the 
middle  of  their  backs ;  with  which  they  walk  up 
\  and  down  the  streets,  and  are  as  proud  of  it  as  if  it 
^was  of  their  own  growth. 

“  We  were  invited  to  one  of  their  public  diver¬ 
sions,  where  we  hoped  to  have  seen  the  great  men 
of  their  country  running  down  a  stag  or  pitching  a 
bar,  that  we  might  have  discovered  who  were  the 
persons  of  the  greatest  abilities  among  them ;  but, 
instead  of  that,  they  conveyed  us  into  a  huge  room, 
lighted  up  with  abundance  of  candles,  where  this 
lazy  people  sat  still  above  three  hours,  to  see  sev¬ 
eral  feats  of  ingenuity  performed  by  others,  who,  it 
seems,  were  paid  for  it. 

“  As  for  the  women  of  the  country,  not  being  able 
to  talk  with  them,  we  could  only  make  our  remarks 
upon  them  at  a  distance.  They  let  the  hair  of  their 
heads  grow  to  a  great  length ;  but  as  the  men  make 
V  a  great  show  with  heads  of  hair  that  are  none  of 
.  their  own,  the  women,  who,  they  say,  have  very  fine 
1  heads  of  hair,  tie  it  up  in  a  knot,  and  cover  it  from 
’  being  seen.  The  women  look  like  angels,  and  would 
be  more  beautiful  than  the  sun,  were  it  not  for  little 
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/black  spots  that  are  apt  to  break  out  in  their  faces, 
\and  sometimes  rise  in  very  odd  figures.  I  have  ob¬ 
served  that  those  little  blemishes  wear  off  very  soon ; 
but,  when  they  disappear  in  one  part  of  the  face,  they 
are  very  apt  to  break  out  in  another,  insomuch  that 
T  have  seen  a  spot  upon  the  forehead  in  the  after¬ 


noon  which  was  upon  the  chin  in  the  morning.” 

The  author  then  proceeds  to  show  the  absurdity 
of  breeches  and  petticoats,  with  many  other  curious 
observations,  which  I  shall  reserve  for  another  oc¬ 
casion.  I  cannot,  however,  conclude  this  paper 
without  taking  notice  that,  amid  these  wild  remarks, 
there  now  and  then  appears  something  very  reason¬ 
able.  I  cannot,  likewise,  forbear  observing,  that  we 
are  all  guilty  in  some  measure  of  the  same  narrow 
way  of  thinking  which  we  meet  with  in  this  abstract 
the  Indian  journal,  when  we  fancy  the  customs, 
esses,  and  manners  of  other  countries  are  ridicu- 
us  and  extravagant  if  they  do  not  resemble  those 
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“Garganum  mugire  pules  nemus  aut  mare  Thuscum ; 
Tanto  cum  strepitu,  ludi  spectantur ;  et  artes, 
Divitiajque  peregrins  ;  quibus  oblitus  actor 
Cumstetit  in  scena,  concurrit  dextera  levse, 

Dixit  adhuc  aliquid  ?  Nihil  sane.  Quid  placet  ergo ? 
Lana  Tarentino  violas  imitato  veneno.” 


Horatius, 


IMITATED. 


“  Loud  as  the  wolves  on  Orca’s  stormy  steep 
Howl  to  the  roarings  of  the  northern  deep : 
Such  is  the  shout,  the  long-applauding  note, 
At  Quin’s  high  plume,  or  Oldfield’s  petticoat ; 
Or  when  from  court  a  birthday  suit  bestow’d. 
Sinks  the  lost  actor  in  the  tawdry  load. 
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Booth  enters — hark  !  the  universal  peal ! 

But  has  he  spoken  ?  Not  a  syllable  ; 

What  shook  the  stage,  and  made  the  people  stare ! 

Cato’s  long  wig,  flower’d  gown,  and  lacquer’d  chair.” 

Pope. 

Aristotle  has  observed,  that  ordinary  writers  in 
tragedy  endeavour  to  raise  terror  and  pity  in  their 
audience,  not  by  proper  sentiments  and  expressions, 
but  by  the  dresses  and  decorations  of  the  stage. 
There  is  something  of  this  kind  very  ridiculous  in 
the  English  theatre.  When  the  author  has  a  mind 
to  terrify  us,  it  thunders  ;  when  he  would  make  us 
melancholy,  the  stage  is  darkened.  But  among  all 
our  tragic  artifices,  I  am  the  most  offended  at  those 
which  are  made  use  of  to  inspire  us  with  magnifi¬ 
cent  ideas  of  the  persons  that  speak.  The  ordina¬ 
ry  method  of  making  a  hero  is  to  clap  a  huge 
plume  of  feathers  upon  his  head,  which  rises  so 
very  high,  that  there  is  often  a  greater  length  from 
his  chin  to  the  top  of  his  head  than  to  the  sole  of 
his  foot.  One  would  believe  that  we  thought  a 
great  man  and  a  tall  man  the  same  thing.  This 
very  much  embarrasses  the  actor,  who  is  forced  to 
hold  his  neck  extremely  stiff  and  steady  all  the 
while  he  speaks;  and,  notwithstanding  any  anxie¬ 
ties  which  he  pretends  for  his  mistress,  his  country, 
or  his  friends,  one  may  see  by  his  action  that  his 
greatest  care  and  concern  is  to  keep  the  plume  of 
feathers  from  falling  off  his  head.  For  my  own 
part,  when  I  see  a  man  uttering  his  complaints  un¬ 
der  such  a  mountain  of  feathers,  I  am  apt  to  look 
upon  him  rather  as  an  unfortunate  lunatic  than  a 
distressed  hero.  As  these  superfluous  ornaments 
upon  the  head  make  a  great  man,  a  princess  gen¬ 
erally  receives  her  grandeur  from  those  additional 
encumbrances  that  fall  into  her  tail :  I  mean  the 
broad  sweeping  train  that  follows  her  in  all  her  mo¬ 
tions,  and  finds  constant  employment  for  a  boy  who 
stands  behind  her  to  open  and  spread  it  to  advan- 
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tage.  I  do  not  know  how  others  are  affected  at 
this  sight,  but  I  must  confess  my  eyes  are  wholly 
taken  up  with  the  page’s  part;  and,  as  for  the 
queen,  I  am  not  so  attentive  to  anything  she 
speaks  as  to  the  right  adjusting  of  her  train,  lest  it 
should  chance  to  trip  up  her  heels,  or  incommode 
her  as  she  walks  to  and  fro  upon  the  stage.  It  is, 
in  my  opinion,  a  very  odd  spectacle  to  see  a  queen 
venting  her  passions  in  a  disordered  motion,  and  a 
little  boy  taking  care  all  the  while  that  they  do  not 
ruffle  the  tail  of  her  gown.  The  parts  that  the 
two  persons  act  on  the  stage  at  the  same  time  are 
very  different.  The  princess  is  afraid  lest  she 
should  incur  the  displeasure  of  the  king  her  father, 
or  lose  the  hero  her  lover,  while  her  attendant  is 
only  concerned  lest  he  should  entangle  her  feet  in 
her  petticoat. 

We  are  told  that  an  ancient  tragic  poet,  to  move 
the  pity  of  his  audience  for  his  exiled  kings  and 
distressed  heroes,  used  to  make  the  actors  repre¬ 
sent  them  in  dresses  and  clothes  that  were  thread¬ 
bare  and  decayed.  This  artifice  for  moving  pity 
seems  as  ill-contrived  as  that  we  have  been  speak¬ 
ing  of,  to  inspire  us  with  a  great  idea  of  the  per¬ 
sons  introduced  upon  the  stage.  In  short,  I  would 
have  our  conceptions  raised  by  the  dignity  of 
thought  and  sublimity  of  expression  rather  than  by 
a  train  of  robes  or  a  plume  of  feathers. 

Another  mechanical  method  of  making  great 
men,  and  adding  dignity  to  kings  and  queens,  is  to 
accompany  them  with  halberts  and  battle-axes. 
Two  or  three  shifters  of  scenes,  with  the  two 
candle-snuffers,  make  up  a  complete  body  of  guards 
upon  the  English  stage  ;  and  by  the  addition  of  a 
few  porters  dressed  in  red  coats,  can  represent 
above  a  dozen  legions.  I  have  sometimes  seen  a 
couple  of  armies  drawn  up  together  upon  the  stage, 
when  the  poet  has  been  disposed  to  do  honour  to 
his  generals.  It  is  impossible  for  the  reader’s  im- 
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agination  to  multiply  twenty  men  into  such  prodi¬ 
gious  multitudes,  or  to  fancy  that  two  or  three  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  soldiers  are  fighting  in  a  room  of 
forty  or  fifty  yards  in  compass.  Incidents  of  such 
nature  should  be  told,  not  represented. 

“  Non  tamen  intus 

Digna  geri  promes  in  scenam :  multaque  tolles 
Ex  oculis,  quae  mox  narret  facundia  prasens.” 

Hor.,  Ars.  Poet.,  ver.  182. 

“  Yet  there  are  things  improper  for  a  scene, 

Which  men  of  judgment  only  will  relate.” 

Roscommon. 

I  should  therefore,  in  this  particular,  recommend 
to  my  countrymen  the  example  of  the  French  stage, 
where  the  kings  and  queens  always  appear  unat¬ 
tended,  and  leave  their  guards  behind  the  scenes. 
1  should  likewise  be  glad  if  we  imitated  the  French 
in  banishing  from  our  stage  the  noise  of  drums, 
trumpets,  and  huzzas  ;  which  is  sometimes  so  very 
great,  that  when  there  is  a  battle  in  the  Haymarket 
Theatre,  one  may  hear  it  as  far  as  Charing  Cross. 

1  have  here  only  touched  upon  those  particulars 
which  are  made  use  of  to  raise  and  aggrandize  the 
persons  of  a  tragedy,  and  shall  show  in  another 
paper  the  several  expedients  which  are  practised, 
by  authors  of  a  vulgar  genius,  to  move  terror,  pity, 
or  admiration,  in  their  hearers. 

The  tailor  and  the  painter  often  contribute  to  the 
success  of  a  tragedy  more  than  the  poet.  Scenes 
affect  ordinary  minds  as  much  as  speeches ;  and 
our  actors  are  very  sensible  that  a  well-dressed 
play  has  sometimes  brought  them  as  full  audiences 
as  a  well-written  one.  The  Italians  have  a  very 
good  phrase  to  express  this  art  of  imposing  upon 
the  spectators  by  appearances ;  they  call  it  the 
fourberia  della  scena,  “  the  knavery,  or  trickish  part 
of  the  drama.”  But  however  the  show  and  out¬ 
side  of  the  tragedy  may  work  upon  the  vulgar,  the 
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more  understanding  part  of  the  audience  immedi¬ 
ately  see  through  it  and  despise  it. 

A  good  poet  will  give  the  reader  a  more  lively 
idea  of  an  army  or  a  battle  in  a  description,  than 
if  he  actually  saw  them  drawn  up  in  squadrons  and 
battalions,  or  engaged  in  the  confusion  of  a  fight. 
Our  minds  should  be  opened  to  great  conceptions, 
and  inflamed  with  glorious  sentiments,  by  what  the 
actor  speaks  more  than  by  what  he  appears.  Can 
all  the  trappings  or  equipage  of  a  king  or  hero  give 
Brutus  half  that  pomp  and  majesty  which  he  re¬ 
ceives  from  a  few  lines  in  Shakspeare  ? 

Among  the  several  artifices  which  are  put  in  prac¬ 
tice  by  the  poets  to  fill  the  minds  of  an  audience  with 
terror,  the  first  place  is  due  to  thunder  and  light¬ 
ning,  which  are  often  made  use  of  at  the  descend¬ 
ing  of  a  god  or  the  rising  of  a  ghost,  at  the  vanish¬ 
ing  of  a  devil  or  at  the  death  of  a  tyrant.  I  have 
known  a  bell  introduced  into  several  tragedies  with 
good  effect,  and  have  seen  the  whole  assembly  in  a 
very  great  alarm  all  the  while  it  has  been  ringing. 
But  there  is  nothing  which  delights  and  terrifies 
our  English  theatre  so  much  as  a  ghost,  especially 
when  he  appears  in  a  bloody  shirt.  A  spectre  has 
very  often  saved  a  play,  though  he  has  done  no¬ 
thing  but  stalked  across  the  stage,  or  rose  through  a 
cleft  of  it,  and  sunk  again  without  speaking  one 
word.  There  may  be  a  proper  season  for  these 
several  terrors ;  and  when  they  only  come  in  as 
aids  and  assistances  to  the  poet,  they  are  not  only 
to  be  excused,  but  to  be  applauded.  Thus  the 
sounding  of  the  clock  in  Venice  Preserved  makes 
the  hearts  of  the  whole  audience  quake,  and  con¬ 
veys  a  stronger  terror  to  the  mind  than  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  for  words  to  do.  The  appearance  of  the  ghost 
in  Hamlet  is  a  masterpiece  in  its  kind,  and  wrought 
up  with  all  the  circumstances  that  can  create  either 
attention  or  horror.  The  mind  of  the  reader  is 
wonderfully  prepared  for  his  reception  by  the  dis- 
Vol.  I.— M 
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courses  that  precede  it.  His  dumb  behaviour  at 
his  first  entrance  strikes  the  imagination  very 
strongly ;  but  every  time  he  enters,  he  is  still  more 
terrifying.  Who  can  read  the  speech  with  which 
young  Hamlet  accosts  him  without  trembling  1 

“  Hot.  Look,  my  lord,  it  comes  ! 

Ham.  Angels  and  ministers  of  grace  defend  us ! 

Be  thou  a  spirit  of  health  or  goblin  damned ; 

Bring  with  thee  airs  from  heaven  or  blasts  from  hell ; 

Be  thy  events  wicked  or  charitable  ; 

Thou  com’st  in  such  a  questionable  shape, 

That  I  will  speak  to  thee.  I’ll  call  thee  Hamlet, 

King,  Father,  Royal  Dane.  Oh!  answer  me! 

Let  me  not  burst  in  ignorance ;  but  tell 
Why  thy  canoniz’d  bones,  hearsed  in  death, 

Have  burst  their  cerements  ?  Why  the  sepulchre, 
Wherein  we  saw  thee  quietly  inurn’d, 

Hath  oped  his  ponderous  and  marble  jaws 
To  cast  thee  up  again  ?  What  may  this  mean  7 
That  thou,  dead  corse,  again  in  complete  steel 
Revisit’st  thus  the  glimpses  of  the  moon 
Making  night  hideous  7” 

I  do  not,  therefore,  find  fault  with  the  artifices 
above  mentioned  when  they  are  introduced  with 
skill,  and  accompanied  by  proportionable  sentiments 
and  expressions  in  the  writing. 

For  the  moving  of  pity,  our  principal  machine  is 
the  handkerchief ;  and,  indeed,  in  our  common  tra¬ 
gedies,  we  should  not  know  very  often  that  the  per¬ 
sons  are  in  distress  by  anything  they  say,  if  they  did 
not,  from  time  to  time,  apply  their  handkerchief  to 
their  eyes.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  think  of  banishing 
this  instrument  of  sorrow  from  the  stage  ;  I  know  a 
tragedy  could  not  subsist  without  it :  all  that  I  would 
contend  for  is  to  keep  it  from  being  misapplied.  In 
a  word,  1  would  have  the  actor’s  tongue  sympa¬ 
thize  with  his  eyes. 

A  disconsolate  mother,  with  a  child  in  her  hand, 
has  frequently  drawn  compassion  from  the  audience, 
and  has  therefore  gained  a  place  in  several  trage- 
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dies.  A  modern  writer,  who  observed  how  this  had 
taken  in  other  plays,  being  resolved  to  double  the 
distress,  and  melt  his  audience  twice  as  much  as 
those  before  him  had  done,  brought  a  princess  upon 
the  stage,  with  a  little  boy  in  one  hand  and  a  girl 
in  the  other.  This,  too,  had  a  very  good  effect.  A 
third  poet,  being  resolved  to  outwrite  all  his  prede¬ 
cessors,  a  few  years  ago  introduced  three  children 
with  great  success  ;  and,  as  I  am  informed,  a  young 
gentleman,  who  is  fully  determined  to  break  the 
most  obdurate  hearts,  has  a  tragedy  by  him,  where 
the  first  person  that  appears  upon  the  stage  is  an 
afflicted  widow  in  her  mourning  weeds,  with  half  a 
dozen  fatherless  children  attending  her,  like  those 
that  usually  hang  about  the  figure  of  Charity.  Thus 
several  incidents  that  are  beautiful  in  a  good  writer, 
become  ridiculous  by  falling  into  the  hands  of  a  bad 
one. 

But,  among  all  our  methods  of  moving  pity  or  ter¬ 
ror,  there  is  none  so  absurd  and  barbarous,  and  what 
more  exposes  us  to  the  contempt  and  ridicule  of  our 
neighbours,  than  that  dreadful  butchering  of  one  an¬ 
other  which  is  very  frequent  upon  the  English  stage. 
To  delight  in  seeing  men  stabbed,  poisoned,  racked, 
or  impaled,  is  certainly  the  sign  of  a  cruel  temper ; 
and  as  this  is  often  practised  before  the  British  au¬ 
dience,  several  French  critics,  who  think  these  are 
grateful  spectacles  to  us,  take  occasion  from  them 
to  represent  us  as  a  people  who  delight  in  blood.  It 
is,  indeed,  very  odd  to  see  our  stage  strewed  with 
carcasses  in  the  last  scene  of  a  tragedy ;  and  to  ob¬ 
serve  in  the  wardrobe  of  the  playhouse  several  dag¬ 
gers,  poniards,  wheels,  bowls  of  poison,  and  other 
instruments  of  death.  Murders  and  executions  are 
always  transacted  behind  the  scenes  in  the  French 
theatre,  which,  in  general,  is  very  agreeable  to  the 
manners  of  a  polite  and  civilized  people :  but  as 
there  are  no  exceptions  to  this  rule  on  the  French 
stage,  it  leads  them  into  absurdities  almost  as  ridicu- 
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lous  as  that  which  falls  under  our  present  censure. 

I  remember  in  the  famous  play  of  Corneille,  writ¬ 
ten  upon  the  subject  of  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii,  the 
fierce  young  hero  who  had  overcome  the  Curiatii 
one  after  another  (instead  of  being  congratulated 
by  his  sister  for  his  victory,  being  upraided  by  her 
for  having  slain  her  lover),  in  the  height  of  his  pas¬ 
sion  and  resentment,  kills  her.  If  anything  could 
extenuate  so  brutal  an  action,  it  would  be  the  doing 
of  it  on  a  sudden,  before  the  sentiments  of  nature, 
reason,  or  manhood  could  take  place  in  him.  How¬ 
ever,  to  avoid  public  bloodshed,  as  soon  as  his  pas¬ 
sion  is  wrought  to  its  height,  he  follows  his  sister 
the  whole  length  of  the  stage,  and  forbears  killing 
her  till  they  are  both  withdrawn  behind  the  scenes. 
I  must  confess,  had  he  murdered  her  before  the  au¬ 
dience,  the  indecency  might  have  been  greater ;  but 
as  it  is,  it  appears  very  unnatural,  and  looks  like 
killing  in  cold  blood.  To  give  my  opinion  upon  this 
case,  the  fact  ought  not  to  have  been  represent¬ 
ed,  but  to  have  been  told,  if  there  was  any  occasion 
for  it. 

It  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  reader  to  see  how 
Sophocles  has  conducted  a  tragedy  under  the  like 
delicate  circumstances.  Orestes  was  in  the  same 
condition  with  Hamlet  in  Shakspeare,  his  mother 
having  murdered  his  father,  and  taken  possession  of 
his  kingdom  in  conspiracy  with  her  adulterer.  That 
young  prince,  therefore,  being  determined  to  re¬ 
venge  his  father’s  death  upon  those  who  had  filled 
his  throne,  conveys  himself,  by  a  beautiful  strata¬ 
gem,  into  his  mother’s  apartment,  with  a  resolution 
to  kill  her.  But,  because  such  a  spectacle  would 
have  been  too  shocking  to  the  audience,  this  dread¬ 
ful  resolution  is  executed  behind  the  scenes :  the 
mother  is  heard  calling  out  to  her  son  for  mercy; 
and  the  son  answering  her,  that  she  showed  no 
mercy  to  his  father :  after  which  she  shrieks  out 
that  she  is  wounded,  and,  by  what  follows,  we  find 
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that  she  is  slain.  I  do  not  remember  that  in  any  of 
our  plays  there  are  speeches  made  behind  the  scenes, 
though  there  are  other  instances  of  this  nature  to 
be  met  with  in  those  of  the  ancients ;  and  I  believe 
my  reader  will  agree  with  me,  that  there  is  some¬ 
thing  infinitely  more  affecting  in  this  dreadful  dia¬ 
logue  between  the  mother  and  her  son  behind  the 
scenes,  than  could  have  been  in  anything  transact¬ 
ed  before  the  audience.  Orestes  immediately  after 
meets  the  usurper  at  the  entrance  of  his  palace ; 
and,  by  a  very  happy  thought  of  the  poet,  avoids 
killing  him  before  the  audience,  by  telling  him  that 
he  should  live  some  time  in  his  present  bitterness  of 
soul  before  he  would  despatch  him,  and  by  ordering 
him  to  retire  into  that  part  of  the  palace  where  he 
had  slain  his  father,  whose  murder  he  would  re¬ 
venge  in  the  very  same  place  where  it  was  com¬ 
mitted.  By  these  means  the  poet  observes  that  de¬ 
cency  which  Horace  afterward  established  by  a 
rule,  of  forbearing  to  commit  parricides  or  unnatu¬ 
ral  murders  before  the  audience. 

“  Nec  coran  populo  natos  Medea  trucidet.” 

Ars.  Poet.,  ver.  185. 

“  Let  not  Medea  draw  her  murd’ring  knife, 

And  spill  her  children’s  blood  upon  the  stage.” 

■  Roscommon. 

The  French  have  therefore  refined  too  much 
upon  Horace’s  rule,  who  never  designed  to  banish 
all  kinds  of  death  from  the  stage,  but  only  such  as 
had  too  much  horror  in  them,  and  which  would  have 
a  better  effect  upon  the  audience  when  transacted 
behind  the  scenes.  I  would  therefore  recommend 
to  my  countrymen  the  practice  of  the  ancient  poets, 
who  were  very  sparing  of  their  public  executions, 
and  rather  chose  to  perform  them  behind  the  scenes, 
if  it  could  be  done  with  as  great  effect  upon  the  au¬ 
dience.  At  the  same  time  I  must  observe,  that 
though  the  devoted  persons  of  the  tragedy  were 
M  2 
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seldom  slain  before  the  audience,  which  has  gen¬ 
erally  something  ridiculous  in  it,  their  bodies  were 
often  produced  after  their  death,  which  has  always 
in  it  something  melancholy  or  terrifying ;  so  that 
the  killing  on  the  stage  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
avoided  only  as  an  indecency,  but  also  as  an  im¬ 
probability. 

“  Nec  pueros  coram  populo  Medea  tracidet ; 

Aut  humana  palam  coquat  exta  nefarius  Atreus ; 

Aut  in  avem  Progne  vertatur,  Cadmus  in  anguem, 
Quodcunque  ostendis  mihi  sic,  incredulis  odi.” 

Hor.,  Mrs.  Poet.,  ver.  115. 

“  Medea  must  not  draw  her  murd’ring  knife, 

Nor  Atreas  there  his  horrid  feast  prepare  ; 

Cadmus  and  Progne’s  metamorphoses 
(She  to  a  swallow  turn’d,  he  to  a  snake); 

And  whatsoever  contradicts  my  sense, 

I  hate  to  see,  and  never  can  believe.” 

Roscommon. 

I  have  now  gone  through  the  several  dramatic  in¬ 
ventions  which  are  made  use  of  by  the  ignorant 
poets  to  supply  the  place  of  tragedy,  and  by  the 
skilful  to  improve  it :  some  of  which  I  could  wish 
entirely  rejected,  and  the  rest  to  be  used  with  cau¬ 
tion.  It  would  be  an  endless  task  to  consider  com¬ 
edy  in  the  same  light,  and  to  mention  the  innumer¬ 
able  shifts  that  small  wits  put  in  practice  to  raise  a 
laugh.  Bullock  in  a  short  coat,  and  Norris  in  a  long 
one,  seldom  fail  of  this  effect.  In  ordinary  come¬ 
dies,  a  broad  and  a  narrow  brimmed  hat  are  differ¬ 
ent  characters.  Sometimes  the  wit  of  the  scene 
lies  in  a  shoulder-belt,  and  sometimes  in  a  pair  of 
whiskers.  A  lover  running  about  the  stage  with  his 
head  peeping  out  of  a  barrel,*  was  thought  a  good 
joke  in  King  Charles  the  Second’s  time,  and  invent¬ 
ed  by  one  of  the  first  wits  of  that  age.  But  be¬ 
cause  ridicule  is  not  so  delicate  as  compassion,  and 

*  The  comedy  of  The  Comical  Revenge,  or,  Love  in  a  Tvb,  by 
Sir  George  Etheridge,  1664. 
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because  the  objects  that  make  us  laugh  are  infinite¬ 
ly  more  numerous  than  those  that  make  us  weep, 
there  is  a  much  greater  latitude  for  comic  than  tra¬ 
gic  artifices,  and,  by  consequence,  a  much  greater 
indulgence  to  be  allowed  them. 


ON  THE  PROPER  READING  OF  THE  COM¬ 
MON  PRAYER. 

“  Pronunciatio  est  vocis  et  vultus  et  gestus  moderatio  cum 
venustate.” 

“  Delivery  is  a  graceful  management  of  the  voice,  counte¬ 
nance,  and  gesture.” 

The  well  reading  of  the  common  prayer  is  of  so 
great  importance,  and  so  much  neglected,  that  I 
take  the  liberty  to  offer  to  the  consideration  of  the 
reader  some  particulars  on  that  subject ;  and  what 
more  worthy  his  observation  than  this  1  A  thing 
so  public  and  of  so  high  consequence.  It  is  in¬ 
deed  wonderful,  that  the  frequent  exercise  of  it 
should  not  make  the  performers  of  that  duty  more 
expert  in  it.  This  inability,  as  I  conceive,  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  the  little  care  that  is  taken  of  their 
reading  while  boys  at  school,  where  the  reading  of 
English  is  wholly  neglected,  or,  at  least,  read  to  very 
little  purpose,  without  any  due  observations  made 
to  them  on  the  proper  accent  and  manner  of  reading : 
by  this  means  they  have  acquired  such  ill  habits  as 
will  not  easily  be  removed.  The  only  way  that  I 
know  of  to  remedy  this,  is  to  propose  some  person 
of  great  ability  that  way  as  a  pattern  for  them  ;  ex¬ 
ample  being  most  effectual  to  convince  the  learned 
as  well  as  instruct  the  ignorant. 

I  have  been  a  constant  frequenter  of  the  service 
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of  the  Church  of  England  for  above  these  four 
years  last  past,  and  until  Sunday  was  seven-night 
never  discovered,  to  so  great  a  degree,  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  the  common  prayer.  When,  being  at  St. 
James’s,  Garlick  Hill  Church,  I  heard  the  service 
read  so  distinctly,  so  emphatically,  and  so  fervently, 
that  it  was  next  to  an  impossibility  to  be  unatten- 
tive.  My  eyes  and  my  thoughts  could  not  wander 
as  usual,  but  were  confined  to  my  prayers  :  I  then 
considered  1  addressed  myself  to  the  Almighty,  and 
not  to  a  beautiful  face.  And  when  I  reflected  on 
my  former  performances  of  that  duty,  I  found  I  had 
run  it  over  as  a  matter  of  form  in  comparison  to 
the  manner  in  which  I  then  discharged  it.  My 
mind  was  really  affected,  and  fervent  wishes  ac¬ 
companied  my  words.  The  confession  was  read 
with  such  a  resigned  humility,  the  absolution  with 
such  a  comfortable  authority,  the  thanksgiving  with 
such  a  religious  joy,  as  made  me  feel  those  affec¬ 
tions  of  the  mind  in  the  manner  I  never  did  before. 
To  remedy,  therefore,  the  grievance  above  com¬ 
plained  of,  1  humbly  propose  that  this  excellent 
reader,  upon  the  next  and  every  annual  assembly 
of  the  clergy  of  Sion  College,  and  all  other  con¬ 
ventions,  should  read  prayers  before  them.  For 
then  those  that  are  afraid  of  stretching  their  mouths 
and  spoiling  their  soft  voices  will  learn  to  read  with 
clearness,  loudness,  and  strength.  Others  that  af¬ 
fect  a  rakish,  negligent  air,  by  folding  their  arms 
and  lolling  on  their  books,  will  be  taught  a  decent 
behaviour  and  comely  erection  of  the  body.  Those 
that  read  so  fast  as  if  impatient  of  their  work,  may 
learn  to  speak  deliberately.  There  is  another  sort 
of  persons  whom  I  call  Pindaric  readers,  as  being 
confined  to  no  set  measure ;  these  pronounce  five 
or  six  words  with  great  deliberation,  and  the  five  or 
six  subsequent  ones  with  as  great  celerity  ;  the 
first  part  of  a  sentence  with  a  very  exalted  voice, 
and  the  latter  part  with  a  submissive  one ;  some- 
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times  again  with  one  sort  of  a  tone,  and  immedi¬ 
ately  after  with  a  different  one.  These  gentlemen 
will  learn  of  my  admired  reader  an  evenness  of 
voice  and  delivery.  And  all  who  are  innocent  of 
these  affectations,  but  read  with  such  an  indiffer¬ 
ence  as  if  they  did  not  understand  the  language, 
may  then  be  informed  of  the  art  of  reading  moving¬ 
ly  and  fervently ;  how  to  place  the  emphasis,  and 
give  the  proper  accent  to  each  word  and  how  to 
vary  the  voice  according  to  the  nature  of  the  sen¬ 
tence.  There  is  certainly  a  very  great  difference 
between  the  reading  of  a  prayer  and  a  gazette, 
which  I  beg  to  inform  a  set  of  readers  who  affect, 
forsooth,  a  certain  gentleman-like  familiarity  of 
tone,  and  mend  the  language  as  they  go  on,  crying 
instead  of  pardoneth  and  absolveth,  pardons  and  ab¬ 
solves.  These  are  often  pretty  classical  scholars, 
and  would  think  it  an  unpardonable  sin  to  read  Vir¬ 
gil  or  Martial  with  so  little  taste  as  they  do  divine 
service. 

This  indifference  seems  to  me  to  arise  from  the 
endeavour  of  avoiding  the  imputation  of  cant,  and 
the  false  notion  of  it.  It  will  be  proper,  therefore, 
to  trace  the  original  and  signification  of  this  word. 
Cant  is,  by  some  people,  derived  from  one  Andrew 
Cant,  who,  they  say,  was  a  Presbyterian  minister 
in  some  illiterate  part  of  Scotland,  who,  by  exer¬ 
cise  and  use,  had  obtained  the  faculty,  alias  gift,  of 
talking  in  the  pulpit  in  such  a  dialect  that  it  is  said 
he  was  understood  by  none  but  his  own  congrega¬ 
tion,  and  not  by  all  of  them.  Since  Master  Cant’s 
time  it  has  been  understood  in  a  larger  sense,  and 
signifies  all  sudden  exclamations,  whinings,  unu¬ 
sual  tones,  and,  in  fine,  all  praying  and  preaching, 
like  the  unlearned  of  the  Presbyterians.  But  I 
hope  a  proper  elevation  of  voice,  a  due  emphasis 
and  accent,  are  not  to  come  within  this  description ; 
so  that  our  readers  may  still  be  as  unlike  the  Pres¬ 
byterians  as  they  please.  The  Dissenters,  I  mean 
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such  as  I  have  heard,  do  indeed  elevate  their  voices, 
but  it  is  with  sudden  jumps  from  the  lower  to  the 
higher  part  of  them,  and  that  with  so  little  sense  or 
skill,  that  their  elevation  and  cadence  is  bawling 
and  muttering.  They  make  use  of  an  emphasis, 
but  so  improperly  that  it  is  often  placed  on  some 
insignificant  particle,  as  upon  if,  or  and.  Now  if 
these  improprieties  have  so  great  an  effect  on  the 
people  as  we  see  they  have,  how  great  an  influence 
would  the  service  of  our  church,  containing  the 
best  prayers  that  ever  were  composed,  and  that  in 
terms  most  affecting,  most  humble,  and  most  ex¬ 
pressive  of  our  wants  and  dependance  on  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  our  worship,  disposed  in  most  proper  order, 
and  void  of  all  confusion  ;  what  influence,  I  say, 
would  these  prayers  have  were  they  delivered  with 
a  due  emphasis,  and  apposite  rising  and  variation 
of  voice,  the  sentence  concluded  with  a  gentle  ca¬ 
dence,  and,  in  a  word,  with  such  an  accent  and  turn 
of  speech  as  is  peculiar  to  prayer  1 
As  the  matter  of  worship  is  now  managed  in  dis¬ 
senting  congregations,  you  find  insignificant  words 
and  phrases  raised  by  a  lively  vehemence ;  in  our 
own  churches,  the  most  exalted  sense  depreciated 
by  a  dispassionate  indolence.  I  remember  to  have 

heard  Dr.  S - e  say  in  his  pulpit,  of  the  Common 

Prayer,  that  at  least  it  was  as  perfect  as  anything 
of  human  institution ;  if  the  gentlemen  who  err  in 
this  kind  would  please  to  recollect  the  many  pleas¬ 
antries  they  have  read  upon  those  who  recite  good 
things  with  an  ill  grace,  they  would  go  on  to  think, 
that  what  in  that  case  is  only  ridiculous,  in  them¬ 
selves  is  impious.  But,  leaving  this  to  their  own  re¬ 
flections,  I  shall  conclude  this  trouble  with  what 
Caesar  said  upon  the  irregularity  of  tone  in  one  who 
read  before  him,  “  Do  you  read  or  sing  1  If  you 
sing,  you  sing  very  ill.’  T. 
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DISGRACE  OF  SPIES  AND  THEIR 
PATRONS. 

“  Hi  narrata  ferunt  alio :  mensuraque  ficti 
Crescit ;  et  auditis  aliquid  novas  adjicit  auctor.” 

Ovidids. 

“  Some  tell  what  they  have  heard,  or  tales  devise: 

Each  fiction  still  improved  with  added  lies.” 

Ovid  describes  the  Palace  of  Fame  as  situated  in 
the  very  centre  of  the  universe,  and  perforated 
with  so  many  windows  and  avenues  as  gave  her 
the  sight  of  everything  that  was  done  in  the  heav¬ 
ens,  in  the  earth,  and  in  the  sea.  The  structure  of 
it  was  contrived  in  so  admirable  a  manner,  that  it 
echoed  every  word  which  was  spoken  in  the  whole 
compass  of  nature :  so  that  the  palace,  says  the 
poet,  was  always  filled  with  a  confused  hubbub  of 
low  dying  sounds,  the  voices  being  almost  spent 
and  worn  out  before  they  arrived  at  this  general 
rendezvous  of  speeches  and  whispers. 

I  consider  courts  with  the  same  regard  to  the 
governments  which  they  superintend,  as  Ovid’s 
Palace  of  Fame  with  regard  to  the  universe.  The 
eyes  of  a  watchful  minister  run  through  the  whole 
people.  There  is  scarce  a  murmur  or  complaint 
that  does  not  reach  his  ears.  They  have  news- 
gatherers  and  intelligencers  distributed  into  their 
several  walks  and  quarters,  who  bring  in  their  re¬ 
spective  quotas,  and  make  them  acquainted  with 
the  discourse  and  conversation  of  the  whole  king¬ 
dom  or  commonwealth  where  they  are  employed. 
The  wisest  of  kings,  alluding  to  these  invisible  and 
unsuspected  spies,  who  are  planted  by  kings  and 
rulers  over  their  fellow-citizens,  as  well  as  to  those 
voluntary  informers  that  are  buzzing  about  the  ears 
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of  a  great  man,  and  making  their  court  by  such  se¬ 
cret  methods  of  intelligence,  has  given  us  a  very 
prudent  caution  :  “  Curse  not  the  king,  no,  not  in 
thy  thought,  and  curse  not  the  rich  in  thy  bedcham¬ 
ber  :  for  a  bird  of  the  air  shall  carry  the  voice,  and 
that  which  hath  wings  shall  tell  the  matter.” 

As  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  rulers  to  make 
use  of  other  people’s  eyes  and  ears,  they  should 
take  particular  care  to  do  it  in  such  a  manner  that 
it  may  not  bear  too  hard  on  the  person  whose  life 
and  conversation  are  inquired  into.  A  man  who  is 
capable  of  so  infamous  a  calling  as  that  of  a  spy,  is 
not  very  much  to  be  relied  upon.  He  can  have  no 
great  ties  of  honour  or  checks  of  conscience  to 
restrain  him  in  those  covert  evidences,  where  the 
person  accused  has  no  opportunity  of  vindicating 
himself.  He  will  be  more  industrious  to  carry  that 
which  is  grateful  than  that  which  is  true.  There 
will  be  no  occasion  for  him,  if  he  does  not  hear  and 
see  things  worth  discovery ;  so  that  he  naturally 
inflames  every  word  and  circumstance,  aggravates 
what  is  faulty,  perverts  what  is  good,  and  misrep¬ 
resents  what  is  indifferent.  Nor  is  it  to  be  doubted 
but  that  such  ignominious  wretches  let  their  private 
passions  into  these  their  clandestine  informations, 
and  often  wreak  their  particular  spite  or  malice 
against  the  person  whom  they  are  set  to  watch.  It 
is  a  pleasant  scene  enough,  which  an  Italian  author 
describes  between  a  spy  and  a  cardinal  who  em¬ 
ployed  him.  The  cardinal  is  represented  as  minu¬ 
ting  down  everything  that  is  told  him.  The  spy 
begins  with  a  low  voice,  Such  a  one,  the  advocate, 
whispered  to  one  of  his  friends,  within  my  hearing, 
that  your  eminence  was  a  very  great  poltron  :  and 
after  having  given  his  patron  time  to  take  it  down, 
adds,  that  another  called  him  a  mercenary  rascal  in 
a  public  conversation.  The  cardinal  replies,  Very 
well,  and  bids  him  go  on.  The  spy  proceeds,  and 
loads  him  with  reports  of  the  same  nature,  till  the 
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cardinal  rises  in  great  wrath,  calls  him  an  impudent 
scoundrel,  and  kicks  him  out  of  the  room. 

It  is  observed  of  great  and  heroic  minds,  that 
they  have  not  only  shown  a  particular  disregard  to 
those  unmerited  reproaches  which  have  been  cast 
upon  them,  but  have  been  altogether  free  from  that 
impertinent  curiosity  of  inquiring  after  them,  or  the 
poor  revenge  of  resenting  them.  The  histories  of 
Alexander  and  Caesar  are  full  of  this  kind  of  instan¬ 
ces.  Vulgar  souls  are  of  a  quite  contrary  charac¬ 
ter.  Dionysius,  the  tyrant  of  Sicily,  had  a  dun¬ 
geon  which  was  a  very  curious  piece  of  architec¬ 
ture,  and  of  which,  as  I  am  informed,  there  are  still 
to  be  seen  some  remains  in  that  island.  It  was 
called  “  Dionysius’s  Ear,”  and  built  with  several 
little  windings  and  labyrinths  in  the  form  of  a  real 
ear.  The  structure  of  it  made  it  a  kind  of  whis¬ 
pering  place,  but  such  a  one  as  gathered  the  voice 
of  him  who  spoke  into  a  funnel  which  was  placed 
at  the  very  top  of  it.  The  tyrant  used  to  lodge  all 
his  state  criminals,  or  those  whom  he  supposed  to 
be  engaged  together  in  any  evil  designs  upon  him, 
in  this  dungeon.  He  had,  at  the  same  time,  an 
apartment  over  it,  where  he  used  to  apply  himself 
to  the  funnel,  and  by  that  means  overhear  any¬ 
thing  that  was  whispered  in  the  dungeon.  I  be¬ 
lieve  one  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  a  Caesar  or  an 
Alexander  would  rather  have  died  by  the  treason 
than  have  used  such  disingenuous  means  for  the 
detecting  of  it. 

A  man  who  in  ordinary  life  is  very  inquisitive 
after  everything  which  is  spoken  ill  of  him,  passes 
his  time  but  very  indifferently.  He  is  wounded  by 
every  arrow  that  is  shot  at  him,  and  puts  it  in  the 
power  of  every  insignificant  enemy  to  disquiet  him. 
Nay,  he  will  suffer  from  what  has  been  said  of  him 
when  it  is  forgotten  by  those  who  said  or  heard  it. 
For  this  reason,  I  could  never  bear  one  of  those  of¬ 
ficious  friends  that  would  be  telling  every  malicious 

Vol.  I.— N 
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report,  every  idle  censure  that  passed  upon  me. 
The  tongue  of  man  is  so  petulant,  and  his  thoughts 
so  variable,  that  one  should  not  lay  too  great  a 
stress  upon  any  present  speeches  and  opinions. 
Praise  and  obloquy  proceed  very  frequently  out  of 
the  same  mouth,  upon  the  same  person  and  upon 
the  same  occasion.  A  generous  enemy  will  some¬ 
times  bestow  commendations,  as  the  dearest  friend 
cannot  sometimes  refrain  from  speaking  ill.  The 
man  who  is  indifferent  in  either  of  these  respects, 
gives  his  opinion  at  random,  and  praises  or  disap¬ 
proves  as  he  finds  himself  in  humour. 

I  shall  conclude  this  essay  with  a  part  of  a  char¬ 
acter,  which  is  finely  drawn  by  the  Earl  of  Claren¬ 
don,  in  the  first  book  of  his  History,  and  which 
gives  us  the  lively  picture  of  a  great  man  teasing 
himself  with  an  absurd  curiosity. 

“  He  had  not  that  application  and  submission, 
and  reverence  for  the  queen  as  might  have  been 
expected  from  his  wisdom  and  breeding;  and  often 
crossed  her  pretences  and  desires  with  more  rude¬ 
ness  than  was  natural  to  him.  Yet  he  was  imper¬ 
tinently  solicitous  to  know  what  her  majesty  said 
of  him  in  private,  and  what  resentments  she  had  to¬ 
wards  him.  And  when,  by  some  confidants,  who 
had  their  ends  upon  him  from  those  offices,  he  was 
informed  of  some  bitter  expressions  fallen  from  her 
majesty,  he  was  so  exceedingly  afflicted  and  tor¬ 
mented  with  the  sense  of  it,  that  sometimes,  by 
passionate  complaints  and  representations  to  the 
king,  sometimes  by  more  dutiful  addresses  and  ex¬ 
postulations  with  the  queen,  in  bewailing  his  mis¬ 
fortune,  he  frequently  exposed  himself,  and  left  his 
condition  worse  than  it  was  before ;  and  the  eclair- 
cissement  commonly  ended  in  the  discovery  of  the 
person  from  whom  he  had  received  his  most  secret 
intelligence.” 
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DISPLAY  OF  VARIOUS  CHARCTERS  JN  A 
VISION. 

“  Animam  pictura  pascit  inani.” 

Virq. 

“  And  with  an  empty  picture  feeds  his  mind.” 

Dryden. 

The  following  morning’s  dream  I  shall  commu¬ 
nicate  to  my  reader,  rather  as  the  first  sketch  and 
outlines  of  a  vision  than  as  a  finished  piece. 

I  dreamed  that  I  was  admitted  into  a  long  spa¬ 
cious  gallery,  which  had  one  side  covered  with 
pieces  of  all  the  famous  painters  who  are  now  liv¬ 
ing,  and  the  other  with  the  works  of  the  greatest 
masters  that  are  dead. 

On  the  side  of  the  living,  I  saw  several  persons 
busy  in  drawing,  colouring,  and  designing.  On  the 
side  of  the  dead  painters,  I  could  not  discover 
more  than  one  person  at  work,  who  was  exceeding 
slow  in  his  motions,  and  wonderfully  nice  in  his 
touches. 

I  was  resolved  to  examine  the  several  artists  that 
stood  before  me,  and  accordingly  applied  myself  to 
the  side  of  the  living.  The  first  I  observed  at  work 
in  this  part  of  the  gallery  was_Vanity,  with  his  hair 
tied  behind  him  in  a  riband," "TuTti-  dressed  like  a 
Frenchman.  All  the  faces  he  drew  were  very  re¬ 
markable  for  their  smiles,  and  a  certain  smirking 
air  which  he  bestowed  indifferently  on  every  age 
and  degree  of  either  sex.  The  toujors  gai  ap¬ 
peared  even  in  his  judges,  bishops,  and  privy-coun¬ 
sellors.  In  a  word,  all  his  men  were  petits  maitres, 
and  all  his  women  coquettes.  The  drapery  of  his 
figures  was  extremely  well  suited  to  his  faces,  and 
was  made  up  of  all  the  glaring  colours  that  could 
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be  mixed  together ;  every  part  of  the  dress  was  in 
a  flutter,  and  endeavoured  to  distinguish  itself  above 
the  rest. 

On  the  left  hand  of  Vanity  stood  a  laborious 
workman,  who  I  found  was  his  humble  admirer, 
and  copied  after  him.  He  was  dressed  like  a  Ger¬ 
man,  and  had  a  very  hard  name  that  sounded  some¬ 
thing  like  Stupidity. 

The  third  artist  that  I  looked  over  was  Fan- 
tasque,  dressed  like  a  Venetian  scaramouch.  He 
had  an  excellent  hand  at  chimera,  and  dealt  very 
much  in  distortions  and  grimaces.  He  would  some¬ 
times  affright  himself  with  the  phantoms  that  flowed 
■  from  his  pencil.  In  short,  the  most  elaborate  of 
his  pieces  was  at  best  but  a  terrifying  dream ;  and 
'one  could  say  nothing  more  of  his  finest  figures 
than  that  they  were  agreeable  monsters. 

The  fourth  person  I  examined  was  very  remark¬ 
able  for  his  hasty  hand,  which  left  his  pictures  so 
unfinished,  that  the  beauty  in  the  picture  (which 
was  designed  to  continue  as  a  monument  of  it  to 
posterity)  faded  sooner  than  in  the  person  after 
Whom  it  was  drawn.  He  made  so  much  haste  to 
despatch  his  business,  that  he  neither  gave  himself 
time  to  clean  his  pencils  nor  mix  his  colours. 
The  name  of  this  expeditious  workman  was  Avarice. 

Not  far  from  this  artist  I  saw  another  of  a  quite 
different  nature,  who  was  dressed  in  the  habit  of  a 
■^Dutchman,  and  known  by  the  name  of  Industry. 
His  figures  were  wonderfully  laboured.  If  he  drew 
the  portraiture  of  a  man,  he  did  not  omit  a  single 
hair  in  his  face ;  if  the  figure  of  a  ship,  there  was 
not  a  rope  among  the  tackle  that  escaped  him.  He 
had  likewise  hung  a  great  part  of  the  wall  with 
night-pieces,  that  seemed  to  show  themselves  by 
the  candles  which  were  lighted  up  in  several  parts 
of  them ;  and  were  so  inflamed  by  the  sunshine 
which  accidentally  fell  upon  them,  that  at  first 
sight  I  could  scarce  forbear  crying  out  fire. 
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The  five  foregoing  artists  were  the  most  con¬ 
siderable  on  this  side  of  the  gallery ;  there  were, 
indeed,  several  others  whom  I  had  not  time  to  look 
into.  One  of  them,  however,  I  could  not  forbear 
observing,  who  was  very  busy  in  retouching  the  finest 
pieces,  though  he  produced  no  originals  of  his  own. 
wis  pencil  aggravated  every  feature  that  was  before 
overcharged’,  loaded  every  defect,  and  poisoned 
every  colour  it  touched.  Though  this  workman 
did  so  much  mischief  on  the  side  of  the  living,  he 
never  turned  his  eye  towards  that  of  the  dead.  His 
name  was  Envy. 

Having  taken  a  cursory  view  of  one  side  of  the 
gallery,  I  turned  myself  to  that  which  was  filled  by 
the  works  of  those  great  masters  that  were  dead; 
when  immediately  I  fancied  myself  standing  before 
a  multitude  of  spectators,  and  thousands  of  eyes 
looking  upon  me  at  once ;  for  all  before  me  ap¬ 
peared  so  like  men  and  women,  that  I  almost  for- 
(got  they  were  pictures.  Raphael’s  figures  stood  in 
one  row,  Titian’s  in  another,  Guido  Rheni’s  in  a 
third.  One  part  of  the  wall  was  peopled  by  Han¬ 
nibal  Carrache,  another  by  Correggio,  and  another 
by  Rubens.  To  be  short,  there  was  not  a  great 
master  among  the  dead  who  had  not  contributed  to 
the  embellishment  of  this  side  of  the  gallery.  The 
persons  that  owed  their  being  to  these  several  mas¬ 
ters  appeared  all  of  them  to  be  real  and  alive,  and 
differed  among  one  another  only  in  the  variety  of 
their  shapes,  complexions,  and  clothes ;  so  that  they 
looked  like  different  nations  of  the  same  species. 

Observing  an  old  man  (who  was  the  same  per¬ 
son  I  before  mentioned,  as  the  only  artist  that  was 
at  work  on  this  side  of  the  gallery)  creeping  up  and 
down  from  one  picture  to  another,  and  retouching 
all  the  fine  pieces  that  stood  before  me,  I  could  not 
but  be  very  attentive  to  all  his  motions.  I  found 
his  pencil  was  so  very  light,  that  it  worked  imper¬ 
ceptibly,  and,  after  a  thousand  touches,  scarce 
N  2 
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produced  any  visible  effect  on  the  picture  in  which 
he  was  employed.  However,  as  he  busied  him¬ 
self  incessantly,  and  repeated  touch  after  touch 
without  rest  or  intermission,  he  wore  off  insen¬ 
sibly  every  little  disagreeable  gloss  that  hung 
upon  a  figure.  He  also  added  such  a  beautiful 
brown  to  the  shades  and  mellowness  to  the  col¬ 
ours,  that  he  made  every  picture  appear  more  per¬ 
fect  than  when  it  came  fresh  from  the  master’s 
pencil.  I  could  not  forbear  looking  upon  the  face 
of  this  ancient  workman,  and  immediately,  by  the 
long  lock  of  hair  upon  his  forehead,  discovered  him 
to  be  Time. 

Whether  it  was  because  the  thread  of  my  dream 
was  at  an  end,  I  cannot  tell,  but,  upon  my  taking  a 
survey  of  this  imaginary  old  man,  my  sleep  left 
me.  C. 


GLOOMY  PRESAGES  RIDICULED. 

“  Somnia,  terrores  magicos,  miracula,  sagas 
Nocturnos  lemures,  portentaque  Thessala  rides !” 

Hob. 

“  Visions  and  magic  spells  can  you  despise. 

And  laugh  at  witches,  ghosts,  and  prodigies  !” 

Goins  yesterday  to  dine  with  an  old  acquaint¬ 
ance,  I  had  the  misfortune  to  find  his  whole  family 
very  much  dejected.  Upon  asking  him  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  it,  he  told  me  that  his  wife  had  dreamed  a 
strange  dream  the  night  before,  which  they  were 
afraid  portended  some  misfortune  to  themselves  or 
to  their  children.  At  her  coming  into  the  room  I 
observed  a  settled  melancholy  in  her  countenance, 
which  I  should  have  been  troubled  for  had  I  not 
heard  from  whence  it  proceeded.  We  were  no 
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sooner  sat  down,  but,  after  having  looked  upon  me 
a  little  while,  “  My  dear,”  says  she,  turning  to  her 
husband,  “you  may  now  see  the  stranger  that  was 
in  the  candle  last  night.”  I  was  reflecting  with 
myself  on  the  oddness  of  the  fancy.  In  the  midst 
of  these  my  musings,  she  desired  me  to  reach  her  a  ' 
little  salt  upon  the  point  of  my  knife,  which  I  did 
in  such  a  trepidation  and  hurry  of  obedience,  that  I 
let  it  drop  by  the  way;  at  which  she  immediately 
startled,  and  said  it  fell  towards  her.  Upon  this  I 
looked  very  blank ;  and,  observing  the  concern  of 
the  whole  table,  began  to  consider  myself,  with 
some  confusion,  as  a  person  that  had  brought  a 
disaster  upon  the  family.  The  lady,  however,  re¬ 
covering  herself,  after  a  little  space  said  to  her 
husband  with  a  sigh,  “  My  dear,  misfortunes  never 
come  single.”  My  friend,  1  found,  acted  but  an 
under  part  at  his  table,  and,  being  a  man  of  more 
good-nature  than  understanding,  thinks  himself 
obliged  to  fall  in  with  all  the  passions  and  humours 
of  his  yoke-fellow :  “  Do  not  you  remember,  child,” 
says  she,  “  that  the  pigeon-house  fell  the  very 
afternoon  that  our  careless  wench  spilled  the  salt 
upon  the  table  V'  “  Yes,”  says  he,  “  my  dear,  and 
the  next  post  brought  us  an  account  of  the  battle  of 
Almanza.”  The  reader  may  guess  at  the  figure  I 
made  after  having  done  all  this  mischief.  I  de¬ 
spatched  my  dinner  as  soon  as  I  could  with  my 
usual  taciturnity ;  when,  to  my  utter  confusion,  the 
lady,  seeing  me  quitting  my  knife  and  fork,  and  lay¬ 
ing  them  across  one  another  upon  my  plate,  de¬ 
sired  me  that  I  would  humour  her  so  far  as  to  take 
them  out  of  that  figure,  and  place  them  side  by  side. 
What  the  absurdity  was  which  I  had  committed  I 
did  not  know,  but  I  suppose  there  was  some  tra¬ 
ditionary  superstition  in  it ;  and  therefore,  in  obe¬ 
dience  to  the  lady  of  the  house,  I  disposed  of  my 
knife  and  fork  in  two  parallel  lines,  which  is  the 
figure  I  shall  always  lay  them  in  for  the  future, 
though  I  do  not  know  any  reason  for  it. 
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It  is  not  difficult  for  a  man  to  see  that  a  person 
has  conceived  an  aversion  to  him.  For  my  own 
part,  I  quickly  found,  by  the  lady’s  looks,  that  she 
regarded  me  as  a  very  odd  kind  of  fellow  with  an 
unfortunate  aspect,  for  which  reason  I  took  my  leave 
immediately  after  dinner,  and  withdrew  to  my  own 
lodgings.  Upon  my  return  home,  I  fell  into  a  pro¬ 
found  contemplation  on  the  evils  that  attend  these 
superstitious  follies  of  mankind ;  how  they  subject  us 
to  imaginary  afflictions  and  additional  sorrows,  that 
do  not  properly  come  within  our  lot.  As  if  the  nat¬ 
ural  calamities  of  life  were  not  sufficient  for  it,  we 
turn  the  most  indifferent  circumstances  into  misfor¬ 
tunes,  and  suffer  as  much  from  trifling  accidents  as 
from  real  evils.  I  have  known  the  shooting  of  a  star 
spoil  a  night’s  rest ;  and  have  seen  a  man  in  love 
grow  pale  and  lose  his  appetite  upon  the  plucking  of 
a  merry-thought.  A  screech-owl  at  midnight  has 
alarmed  a  family  more  than  a  band  of  robbers ;  nay, 
the  voice  of  a  cricket  hath  struck  more  terror  than 
the  roaring  of  a  lion.  There  is  nothing  so  incon¬ 
siderable,  which  may  not  appear  dreadful  to  an  ima- 
agination  that  is  filled  with  omens  and  prognostics. 
A  rusty  nail  or  a  crooked  pin  shoot  up  into  prodigies. 

I  remember  I  was  once  in  a  mixed  assembly, 
that  was  full  of  noise  and  mirth,  when,  on  a  sudden, 
an  old  woman  unluckily  observed  there  were  thir¬ 
teen  of  us  in  company.  This  remark  struck  a  panic 
terror  into  several  who  were  present,  insomuch  that 
one  or  two  of  the  ladies  were  going  to.  leave  the 
room  ;  but  a  friend  of  mine,  taking  notice  that  one 
of  our  female  companions  was  big  with  child,  af¬ 
firmed  there  were  fourteen  in  the  room,  and  that,  in¬ 
stead  of  portending  one  of  the  company  should  die, 
it  plainly  foretold  one  of  them  should  be  born.  Had 
not  my  friend  found  this  expedient  to  break  the 
omen,  I  question  not  but  half  the  women  in  the 
company  would  have  fallen  sick  that  very  night. 

An  old  maid  that  is  troubled  with  the  vapours  pro- 
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duces  infinite  disturbances  of  this  kind  among  her 
friends  and  neighbours.  I  know  a  maiden  aunt,  of 
a  great  family,  who  is  one  of  these  antiquated  sibyls, 
that  forebodes  and  prophesies  from  one  end  of  the 
year  to  the  other.  She  is  always  seeing  appari¬ 
tions  and  hearing  deathwatches ;  and  was  the  other 
day  almost  frighted  out  of  her  wits  by  the  great 
house-dog,  that  howled  in  the  stable  at  a  time  when 
she  lay  ill  of  the  toothache.  Such  an  extravagant 
cast  of  mind  engages  multitudes  of  people,  not  only 
in  impertinent  terrors,  but  in  supernumerary  duties 
of  life ;  and  arises  from  that  fear  and  ignorance 
which  are  natural  to  the  soul  of  man.  The  horror 
with  which  we  entertain  the  thoughts  of  death  (or, 
indeed,  of  any  future  evil),  and  the  uncertainty  of 
its  approach,  fill  a  melancholy  mind  with  innumer¬ 
able  apprehensions  and  suspicions,  and  consequent¬ 
ly  dispose  it  to  the  observation  of  such  groundless 
prodigies  and  predictions.  For  as  it  is  the  chief 
concern  of  wise  men  to  retrench  the  evils  of  life  by 
the  reasoning  of  philosophy,  it  is  the  employment 
of  fools  to  multiply  them  by  the  sentiments  of  su¬ 
perstition. 

For  my  own  part,  I  should  be  very  much  troubled 
were  I  endowed  with  this  divining  quality,  though 
it  should  inform  me  truly  of  everything  that  can 
befall  me.  1  would  not  anticipate  the  relish  of  any 
happiness,  nor  feel  the  weight  of  any  misery,  before 
it  actually  arrives. 

I  know  but  one  way  of  fortifying  my  soul  against 
these  gloomy  presages  and  terrors  of  mind,  and 
that  is  by  securing  to  myself  the  friendship  and 
protection  of  that  Being  who  disposes  of  events 
and  governs  futurity.  He  sees,  at  one  view,  the 
whole  thread  of  my  existence,  not  only  that  part  of 
it  which  I  have  already  passed  through,  but  that 
which  runs  forward  into  all  the  depths  of  eternity. 
When  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep,  I  recommend  myself 
to  his  care  ;  when  I  awake,  I  give  myself  up  to  his 
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direction.  Amid  all  the  evils  that  threaten  me,  I 
will  look  up  to  him  for  help,  and  question  not  but 
he  will  either  avert  them  or  turn  them  to  my  ad¬ 
vantage.  Though  I  know  neither  the  time  nor  the 
manner  of  the  death  I  am  to  die,  I  am  not  at  all  so¬ 
licitous  about  it,  because  I  am  sure  that  he  knows 
them  both,  and  that  he  will  not  fail  to  comfort  and 
support  me  under  them.  C. 


AN  ABSENT  MAN. 

“  Non  convivere  licet,  nec  urbe  tota 
Quisquam  est  tam  prope  tam  proculque  nobis.” 

Mart. 

“  What  correspondence  can  I  hold  with  you, 

Who  are  so  near,  and  yet  so  distant  too  1” 

Having  reflected  on  the  little  absences  and  distrac¬ 
tions  in  mankind,  I  have  resolved  to  make  them  the 
subject  of  this  speculation.  I  have  been  the  more 
confirmed  in  my  design  when  I  have  considered 
that  they  were  very  often  blemishes  in  the  charac¬ 
ters  of  men  of  excellent  sense,  and  helped  to  keep 
up  the  reputation  of  that  Latin  proverb,  which  Mr. 
Dryden  has  translated  in  the  following  lines  : 

“  Great  wit  to  madness  sure  is  near  allied, 

And  thin  partitions  do  their  bounds  divide.”* 

My  reader  will,  I  hope,  perceive  that  I  distin¬ 
guish  between  a  man  that  is  absent  because  he 
thinks  of  something  else,  from  one  who  is  absent 
because  he  thinks  of  nothing  at  all.  The  latter  is 
too  innocent  a  creature  to  be  taken  notice  of ;  but 
the  distractions  of  the  former  may,  I  believe,  be 
generally  accounted  for  from  one  of  these  reasons. 

*  “  Nullum  magnum  ingenium  sine  mixtura  dementis.” — 
Seneca ,  de  Tranquil.  Anim.,  cap.  xv. 
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Either  their  minds  are  wholly  fixed  on  some  par¬ 
ticular  science,  which  is  often  the  case  of  mathe¬ 
maticians  and  other  learned  men,  or  are  wholly 
taken  up  with  some  violent  passion,  such  as  anger, 
fear,  or  love,  which  ties  the  mind  to  some  distant 
object ;  or,  lastly,  these  distractions  proceed  from 
a  certain  vivacity  and  fickleness  in  a  man’s  temper, 
which,  while  it  raises  up  infinite  numbers  of  ideas 
in  the  mind,  is  continually  pushing  it  on,  without 
allowing  it  to  rest  on  any  particular  image.  No¬ 
thing,  therefore,  is  more  unnatural  than  the  thoughts 
and  conceptions  of  such  a  man,  which  are  seldom 
occasioned  either  by  the  company  he  is  in  or  any  of 
those  objects  which  are  placed  before  him.  While 
you  fancy  he  is  admiring  a  beautiful  woman,  it  is  an 
even  wager  that  he  is  solving  a  position  in  Euclid  ; 
and  while  you  may  imagine  he  is  reading  the  Paris 
Gazette,  it  is  far  from  being  impossible  that  he  is 
pulling  down  and  rebuilding  the  front  of  his  coun¬ 
try  house. 

At  the  same  time  that  I  am  endeavouring  to  ex¬ 
pose  this  weakness  in  others,  I  shall  readily  con¬ 
fess  that  I  once  laboured  under  the  same  infirmity 
myself.  The  method  I  took  to  conquer  it  was  a 
firm  resolution  to  learn  something  from  whatever  I 
was  obliged  to  see  or  hear.  There  is  a  way  of 
thinking,  if  a  man  can  attain  to  it,  by  which  he  may 
strike  somewhat  out  of  anything.  I  can  at  present 
observe  those  starts  of  good  sense  and  struggles  of 
unimproved  reason  in  the  conversation  of  a  clown, 
with  as  much  satisfaction  as  the  most  shining  pe¬ 
riods  of  the  most  finished  orator  ;  and  can  make  a 
shift  to  command  my  attention  at  a  puppet-show  or 
an  opera  as  well  as  at  Hamlet  or  Othello.  I  al¬ 
ways  make  one  of  the  company  I  am  in ;  for,  though 
I  say  little  myself,  my  attention  to  others,  and  those 
nods  of  approbation  which  I  never  bestow  unmer¬ 
ited,  sufficiently  show  that  I  am  among  them. 
Whereas  an  absent  man,  though  of  good  sense,  is 
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every  day  doing  and  saying  a  hundred  things 
which  he  afterward  confesses  were  somewhat  mal- 
a-propos  and  undesigned. 

Monsieur  Bruyere  has  given  us  the  character  of 
an  absent  man  with  a  great  deal  of  humour,  which 
he  has  pushed  to  an  agreeable  extravagance ;  with 
the  heads  of  it  I  shall  conclude  my  present  paper. 

“  Menalcas  (says  that  excellent  author)  comes 
down  in  a  morning,  opens  his  door  to  go  out,  but 
shuts  it  again,  because  he  perceives  that  he  has  his 
nightcap  on  ;  and,  examining  himself  farther,  finds 
that  he  is  but  half-shaved,  that  he  has  stuck  his 
sword  on  his  right  side,  that  his  stockings  are  about 
his  heels,  and  that  his  shirt  is  over  his  breeches. 
When  he  is  dressed  he  goes  to  court,  comes  into 
the  drawing-room,  and,  walking  bolt-upright  under  a 
branch  of  candlesticks,  his  wig  is  caught  up  by  one 
of  them  and  hangs  dangling  in  the  air.  All  the 
courtiers  fall  a  laughing,  but  Menalcas  laughs  louder 
than  any  of  them,  and  looks  about  for  the  person 
that  is  the  jest  of  the  company.  Coming  down  to 
the  court  gate  he  finds  a  coach,  which,  taking  for 
his  own,  he  whips  into  it ;  and  the  coachman  drives 
off,  not  doubting  but  he  carries  his  master.  As 
soon  as  he  stops,  Menalcas  throws  himself  out  of 
the  coach,  crosses  the  court,  ascends  the  staircase, 
and  runs  through  all  the  chambers  with  the  great¬ 
est  familiarity;  reposes  himself  on  a  couch,  and 
fancies  himself  at  home.  The  master  of  the  house 
at  last  comes  in  ;  Menalcas  rises  to  receive  him, 
and  desires  him  to  sit  down;  he  talks,  muses,  and 
then  talks  again.  The  gentleman  of  the  house  is 
tired  and  amazed :  Menalcas  is  no  less  so,  but  is 
every  moment  in  hopes  that  his  impertinent  guest 
will  at  last  end  his  tedious  visit.  Night  comes  on, 
when  Menalcas  is  hardly  undeceived. 

“  When  he  is  playing  at  backgammon,  he  calls  for 
a  full  glass  of  wine  and  water;  it  is  his  turn  to 
throw ;  he  has  the  box  in  one  hand  and  his  glass  in 
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the  other ;  and,  being  extremely  dry,  and  unwilling 
to  lose  time,  he  swallows  down  both  the  dice,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  throws  his  wine  into  the  tables. 
He  writes  a  letter,  and  flings  the  sand  into  the  ink- 
bottle  ;  he  writes  a  second,  and  mistakes  the  super¬ 
scription.  A  nobleman  receives  one  of  them,  and, 
upon  opening  it,  reads  as  follows:  ‘I  would  have 
you,  honest  Jack,  immediately  upon  the  receipt  of 
this,  take  in  hay  enough  to  serve  me  the  winter.’ 
His  farmer  receives  the  other,  and  is  amazed  to  see 
in  it,  ‘  My  Lord,  I  received  your  grace’s  commands, 
with  an  entire  submission  to.’  If  he  is  at  an  en¬ 
tertainment,  you  may  see  the  pieces  of  bread  con¬ 
tinually  multiplying  round  his  plate.  It  is  true,  the 
rest  of  the  company  want  it,  as  well  as  their  knives 
and  forks,  which  Menalcas  does  not  let  them  keep 
long.  Sometimes  in  a  morning  he  puts  his  whole 
family  in  a  hurry,  and  at  last  goes  out  without  being 
able  to  stay  for  his  coach  or  dinner ;  and  for  that 
day  you  may  see  him  in  every  part  of  the  town 
except  the  very  place  where  he  had  appointed  to  be 
upon  a  business  of  importance.  You  would  often 
take  him  for  everything  that  he  is  not ;  for  a  fellow 
quite  6tupid,  for  he  hears  nothing ;  for  a  fool,  for  he 
talks  to  himself,  and  has  a  hundred  grimaces  and 
motions  in  his  head,  which  are  altogether  involun¬ 
tary  ;  for  a  proud  man,  for  he  looks  full  upon  you, 
and  takes  no  notice  of  your  saluting  him.  The  truth 
of  it  is,  his  eyes  are  open,  but  he  makes  no  use  of 
them,  and  neither  sees  you,  nor  any  man,  nor  any¬ 
thing  else.  He  came  once  from  his  country-house, 
and  his  own  footmen  undertook  to  rob  him,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded.  They  held  a  flambeau  to  his  throat,  and  bid 
him  deliver  his  purse ;  he  did  so,  and,  coming  home, 
told  his  friends  he  had  been  robbed;  they  desired  to 
know  the  particulars ;  ‘  Ask  iny  servants,’  says  Me¬ 
nalcas,  ‘  for  they  were  with  me.’  ”  X. 

Von.  I. — 0 
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HISTORY  OF  INKLE  AND  YARICO. 

Mr.  Thomas  Inkle,  of  London,  aged  twenty  years, 
embarked  in  the  Downs,  in  the  good  ship  the  Achilles, 
bound  for  the  West  Indies,  on  the  16th  of  June,  1647, 
in  order  to  improve  his  fortune  by  trade  and  mer¬ 
chandise.  Our  adventurer  was  the  third  son  of  an 
eminent  citizen,  who  had  taken  particular  care  to  in¬ 
stil  into  his  mind  an  early  love  of  gain,  by  making 
him  a  perfect  master  of  numbers,  and,  consequent¬ 
ly,  giving  him  a  quick  view  of  loss  and  advantage, 
and  preventing  the  natural  impulses  of  his  passions, 
by  prepossession  towards  his  interests.  With  a 
mind  thus  turned,  young  Inkle  had  a  person  every 
way  agreeable,  a  ruddy  vigour  in  his  countenance, 
strength  in  his  limbs,  with  ringlets  of  fair  hair  loose¬ 
ly  flowing  on  his  shoulders.  It  happened  in  the 
course  of  the  voyage  that  the  Achilles,  in  some 
distress,  put  into  a  creek  on  the  main  of  America 
in  search  of  provisions ;  the  youth,  who  is  the  hero 
of  my  story,  among  others,  went  ashore  on  this  oc¬ 
casion.  From  their  first  landing  they  were  observed 
by  a  party  of  Indians,  who  hid  themselves  in  the 
woods  for  that  purpose.  The  English  unadvisedly 
marched  a  great  distance  from  the  shore  into  the 
country,  and  were  intercepted  by  the  natives,  who 
slew  the  greatest  number  of  them.  Our  adventurer 
escaped,  among  others,  by  flying  into  a  forest.  Upon 
his  coming  into  a  remote  and  pathless  part  of  the 
wood,  he  threw  himself,  tired  and  breathless,  on  a 
little  hillock,  when  an  Indian  maid  rushed  from  a 
thicket  behind  him.  After  the  first  surprise,  they 
appeared  mutually  agreeable  to  each  other.  If  the 
European  was  highly  charmed  with  the  limbs,  fea¬ 
tures,  and  wild  graces  of  the  naked  American,  the 
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American  was  no  less  taken  with  the  dress,  com¬ 
plexion,  and  shape  of  a  European,  covered  from 
head  to  foot.  The  Indian  grew  immediately  enam¬ 
oured  of  him,  and,  consequently,  solicitous  for  his 
preservation ;  she  therefore  conveyed  him  to  a  cave, 
where  she  gave  him  a  delicious  repast  of  fruits,  and 
led  him  to  a  stream  to  slake  his  thirst.  In  the  midst 
of  these  good  offices  she  would  sometimes  play  with 
his  hair,  and  delight  in  the  opposition  of  its  colour 
to  that  of  her  fingers ;  then  open  his  bosom,  then 
laugh  at  him  for  covering  it.  She  was,  it  seems,  a 
person  of  distinction,  for  she  every  day  came  to  him 
in  a  different  dress,  of  the  most  beautiful  shells,  bu¬ 
gles,  and  bredes.  She  likewise  brought  him  a  great 
many  spoils,  which  her  other  lovers  had  presented 
to  her ;  so  that  his  cave  was  richly  adorned  with  all 
the  spotted  skins  of  beasts,  and  most  party-coloured 
feathers  of  fowls  which  that  world  afforded.  To 
make  his  confinement  more  tolerable,  she  would 
carry  him  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  or  by  the  fa¬ 
vour  of  moonlight,  to  unfrequented  groves  and  soli¬ 
tudes,  and  show  him  where  to  lie  down  in  safety  and 
sleep  amid  the  falls  of  waters  and  melody  of  night¬ 
ingales.  Her  part  was  to  watch  and  hold  him  awake 
in  her  arms  for  fear  of  her  countrymen,  and  wake 
him  on  occasions  to  consult  his  safety.  In  this 
manner  did  the  lovers  pass  away  their  time  till  they 
had  learned  a  language  of  their  own,  in  which  the 
voyager  communicated  to  his  mistress  how  happy 
he  should  be  to  have  her  in  his  country,  where  she 
should  be  clothed  in  such  silks  as  his  waistcoat  was 
made  of,  and  be  carried  in  houses  drawn  by  horses, 
without  being  exposed  to  wind  or  weather.  All  this 
he  promised  her  the  enjoyment  of  without  such  fears 
and  alarms  as  they  were  there  tormented  with.  In 
this  tender  correspondence  these  lovers  lived  for  sev¬ 
eral  months,  when  Yarico,  instructed  by  her  lover, 
discovered  a  vessel  on  the  coast,  to  which  she  made 
signals ;  and  in  the  night,  with  the  utmost  joy  and 
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satisfaction,  accompanied  him  to  a  ship’s  crew  of 
his  countrymen,  bound  for  Barbadoes.  When  a  ves¬ 
sel  from  the  main  arrives  at  that  island,  it  seems  the 
planters  come  down  to  the  shore,  where  there  is  an 
immediate  market  of  the  Indians  and  other  slaves, 
as  with  us  of  horses  and  oxen. 

To  be  short,  Mr.  Thomas  Inkle,  now  coming  into 
English  territories,  began  seriously  to  reflect  upon 
his  loss  of  time,  and  to  weigh  with  himself  how 
many  days’  interest  of  his  money  he  had  lost  du¬ 
ring  his  stay  with  Yarico.  This  thought  made  the 
young  man  very  pensive,  and  careful  what  account 
he  should  be  able  to  give  his  friends  of  his  voyage. 
Upon  which  considerations,  the  prudent  and  frugal 
young  man  sold  Yarico  to  a  Barbadian  merchant; 
notwithstanding  that  the  poor  girl,  to  incline  him  to 
commiserate  her  condition,  told  him  that  she  was 
with  child  by  him ;  but  he  only  made  use  of  that  in¬ 
formation  to  rise  in  his  demands  upon  the  purchaser. 


DREAMS, 

TOKENS  OF  THE  GRANDEUR  OF  THE  SOUL. 

“  Cum  prost  rata  sopore 

Urget  membra  quies  et  mens  sine  pondere  ludit.” 

Petb. 

“  While  sleep  oppresses  the  tired  limbs,  the  mind 
Plays  without  weight,  and  wantons  unconfined. 

Though  there  are  many  authors  who  have  written 
on  dreams,  they  have  generally  considered  them 
only  as  revelations  of  what  has  already  happened 
in  distant  parts  of  the  world,  or  as  presages  of  what 
is  to  happen  in  future  periods  of  time. 
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I  shall  consider  this  subject  in  another  light,  as 
dreams  may  give  us  some  idea  of  the  great  excel¬ 
lence  of  a  human  soul,  and  some  intimation  of  its 
independence  on  matter. 

In  the  first  place,  our  dreams  are  great  instances 
of  that  activity  which  is  natural  to  the  human  soul, 
and  which  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  sleep  to  deaden 
or  abate.  When  the  man  appears  tired  and  worn 
out  with  the  labours  of  the  day,  this  active  part  in 
his  composition  is  still  busied  and  unwearied.  When 
the  organs  of  sense  want  their  due  repose  and  ne¬ 
cessary  reparations,  and  the  body  is  no  longer  able 
to  keep  pace  with  that  spiritual  substance  to  which 
it  is  united,  the  soul  exerts  herself  in  her  several 
faculties,  and  continues  in  action  till  her  partner  is 
again  qualified  to  bear  her  company.  In  this  case, 
dreams  look  like  the  relaxations  and  amusements 
of  the  soul,  when  she  is  disencumbered  of  her  ma¬ 
chine  ;  her  sports  and  recreations,  when  she  has 
laid  her  charge  asleep. 

In  the  second  place,  dreams  are  an  instance  of 
that  agility  and  perfection  which  is  natural  to  the 
faculties  of  the  mind  when  they  are  disengaged 
from  the  body.  The  soul  is  clogged  and  retarded 
in  her  operations  when  she  acts  in  conjunction 
with  a  companion  that  is  so  heavy  and  unwieldy  in 
its  motions.  But  in  dreams  it  is  wonderful  to  ob¬ 
serve  with  what  a  sprightliness  and  alacrity  she  ex¬ 
erts  herself.  The  slow  of  speech  make  unpremed¬ 
itated  harangues,  or  converse  readily  in  languages 
that  they  are  but  little  acquainted  with.  The  grave 
abound  in  pleasantries,  the  dull  in  repartees  and 
points  of  wit.  There  is  not  a  more  painful  action 
of  the  mind  than  invention ;  yet  in  dreams  it  works 
with  that  ease  and  activity  that  we  are  not  sensible 
when  the  faculty  is  employed.  For  instance,  I  be¬ 
lieve  every  one,  some  time  or  other,  dreams  that  he 
is  reading  papers,  books,  or  letters ;  in  which  case 
the  invention  prompts  so  readily,  that  the  mind  is 
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imposed  upon,  and  mistakes  its  own  suggestions  for 
the  compositions  of  another. 

I  shall,  under  this  head,  quote  a  passage  out  of  the 
Religio  Medici ,  in  which  the  ingenious  author  gives 
an  account  of  himself  in  his  dreaming  and  his  wa¬ 
king  thoughts.  “  We  are  somewhat  more  than  our¬ 
selves  in  our  sleeps,  and  the  slumbers  of  the  body 
seem  to  be  but  the  waking  of  the  soul.  It  is  the 
ligation  of  sense,  but  the  liberty  of  reason :  and  our 
waking  conceptions  do  not  match  the  fancies  of  our 
sleeps.  At  my  nativity,  my  ascendant  was  the 
watery  sign  of  Scorpius :  I  was  born  in  the  plane¬ 
tary  hour  of  Saturn,  and  I  think  I  have  a  piece  of 
that  leaden  planet  in  me.  I  am  no  way  facetious, 
nor  disposed  for  the  mirth  and  galliardize  of  com¬ 
pany;  yet  in  one  dream  I  can  compose  a  whole 
comedy,  behold  the  action,  apprehend  the  jests,  and 
■laugh  myself  awake  at  the  conceits  thereof.  Were 
my  memory  as  faithful  as  my  reason  is  then  fruit¬ 
ful,  I  would  never  study  but  in  my  dreams ;  and 
this  time  also  would  I  choose  for  my  devotions ; 
but  our  grosser  memories  have  then  so  little  hold 
of  our  abstracted  understandings,  that  they  forget 
the  story,  and  can  only  relate  to  our  awakened  souls 
a  confused  and  broken  tale  of  that  that  has  passed. 
Thus  it  is  observed,  that  men  sometimes,  upon  the 
hour  of  their  departure,  do  speak  reason  above 
themselves;  for  then  the  soul,  beginning  to  be  freed 
from  the  ligaments  of  the  body,  begins  to  reason 
like  herself,  and  to  discourse  in  a  strain  above  mor¬ 
tality.” 

We  may  likewise  observe,  in  the  third  place,  that 
the  passions  affect  the  mind  with  greater  strength 
when  we  are  asleep  than  when  we  are  awake. 
Joy  and  sorrow  gives  us  more  vigorous  sensations 
of  pain  or  pleasure  at  this  time  than  at  any  other. 
Devotion,  likewise,  as  the  excellent  author  above 
mentioned  has  hinted,  is  in  a  very  particular  manner 
heightened  and  inflamed,  when  it  rises  in  the  soul 
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at  a  time  that  the  body  is  thus  laid  at  rest.  Every 
man’s  experience  will  inform  him  in  this  matter, 
though  it  is  very  probable  that  this  may  happen  dif¬ 
ferently  in  different  constitutions.  I  shall  conclude 
this  head  with  the  two  following  problems,  which  I 
shall  leave  to  the  solution  of  my  reader.  Supposing 
a  man  always  happy  in  his  dreams  and  miserable  in 
his  waking  thoughts,  and  that  his  life  was  equally 
divided  between  them,  whether  would  he  be  more 
happy  or  miserable!  Were  a  man  a  king  in  his 
dreams  and  a  beggar  awake,  and  dreamed  as  con¬ 
sequentially,  and  in  as  continued  unbroken  schemes 
as  he  thinks  when  awake,  whether  he  would  be  in 
reality  a  king  or  beggar,  or  rather  whether  he  would 
not  be  both  1 

There  is  another  circumstance  which,  methinks, 
gives  us  a  very  high  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  soul 
in  regard  to  what  passes  in  dreams  :  I  mean  that 
innumerable  multitude  and  variety  of  ideas  which 
then  arise  in  her.  Were  that  active,  watchful  being 
only  conscious  of  her  own  existence  at  such  a  time, 
what  a  painful  solitude  would  her  hours  of  sleep  be ! 
Were  the  soul  sensible  of  her  being  alone  in  her 
sleeping  moments,  after  the  same  manner  that  she 
is  sensible  of  it  while  awake,  the  time  would  hang 
very  heavy  on  her,  as  it  often  actually  does  when 
she  dreams  that  she  is  in  such  solitude. 

“  Semperque  relinqui 

Sola  sibi,  semper  longam  incomitata  videtur 
Ire  viam.” 

Virg. 

“  She  seems  alone 

To  wander  in  her  sleep  through  ways  unknown, 
Guileless  and  dark.” 

Dryden. 

But  this  observation  I  only  can  make  by  the  way. 
What  I  would  here  remark  is  that  wonderful  power 
in  the  soul  of  producing  her  own  company  on  these 
occasions.  She  converses  with  numberless  beings 
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of  her  own  creation,  and  is  transported  into  ten 
thousand  scenes  of  her  own  raising.  She  is  her¬ 
self  the  theatre,  the  actors,  and  the  beholder.  This 
puts  me  in  mind  of  a  saying  which  I  am  infinitely 
pleased  with,  and  which  Plutarch  ascribes  to  Her¬ 
aclitus  ;  that  all  men,  while  they  are  awake,  are  in 
one  common  world ;  but  that  each  of  them,  when 
he  is  asleep,  is  in  a  world  of  his  own.  The  waking 
man  is  conversant  in  the  world  of  nature  ;  when  he 
sleeps,  he  retires  to  a  private  world  that  is  particu¬ 
lar  to  himself.  There  seems  something  in  this  con¬ 
sideration  that  intimates  to  us  a  natural  grandeur 
and  perfection  in  the  soul,  which  is  rather  to  be  ad¬ 
mired  than  explained. 

I  must  not  omit  that  argument  for  the  excellence 
of  the  soul  which  I  have  seen  quoted  out  of  Turtul- 
lian,  namely,  its  power  of  divining  in  dreams.  That 
several  such  divinations  have  been  made,  none  can 
question  who  believes  the  Holy  Writings,  or  who 
has  but  the  least  degree  of  a  common  historical 
faith  ;  there  being  innumerable  instances  of  this  na¬ 
ture  in  several  authors,  both  ancient  and  modern, 
sacred  and  profane.  Whether  such  dark  presages, 
such  visions  of  the  night,  proceed  from  any  latent 
power  in  the  soul  during  this  her  state  of  abstrac¬ 
tion,  or  from  any  communication  with  the  Supreme 
Being,  or  from  any  operation  of  subordinate  spirits, 
has  been  a  great  dispute  among  the  learned  :  the 
matter  of  fact  is,  I  think,  incontestable,  and  has 
been  looked  upon  as  such  by  the  greatest  writers, 
who  have  been  never  suspected  either  of  super¬ 
stition  or  enthusiasm. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  the  soul  in  these  instances 
is  entirely  loose  and  unfettered  from  the  body;  it 
is  sufficient  if  she  is  not  so  far  sunk  and  immersed 
in  matter,  nor  entangled  and  perplexed  in  her  oper¬ 
ations,  with  such  motions  of  blood  and  spirits, 
as  when  she  actuates  the  machine  in  its  waking 
hours.  The  corporeal  union  is  slackened  enough 
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to  give  the  mind  more  play.  The  soul  seems  gath¬ 
ered  within  herself,  and  recovers  that  spring  which 
is  broke  and  weakened  when  she  operates  more 
in  concert  with  the  body. 

The  speculations  I  have  here  made,  if  they  are 
not  arguments,  they  are  at  least  strong  intimations, 
not  only  of  the  excellence  of  a  human  soul,  but  of 
its  independence  on  the  body ;  and  if  they  do  not 
prove,  do  at  least  confirm,  these  two  great  points, 
which  are  established  by  many  other  reasons  that 
are  altogether  unanswerable.  0. 


DEFINITION  OF  A  FINE  GENTLEMAN. 

“  Omnis  Aristippum  decuit  color,  et  status,  et  res.” 

Hor.,  1,  Ep.  xvii.,  23. 

“  All  fortune  fitted  Aristippus  well.” 

Creech. 

The  generality  (the  fair  sex  especially)  have 
very  false  impressions  of  what  should  be  intended 
when  they  say  a  Fine  Gentleman.  I  have  revolved 
this  subject  in  my  thoughts,  and  settled,  as  it  were, 
an  idea  of  that  character  in  my  own  imagination. 

No  man  ought  to  have  the  esteem  of  the  rest  of 
the  world  for  any  actions  which  are  disagreeable 
to  those  maxims  which  prevail,  as  the  standards  of 
behaviour,  in  the  country  wherein  he  lives.  What 
is  opposite  to  the  eternal  rules  of  reason  and  good 
sense,  must  be  excluded  from  any  place  in  the  car¬ 
riage  of  a  well-bred  man.  When  a  gentleman 
speaks  coarsely,  he  has  dressed  himsef  clean  to  no 
purpose.  The  clothing  of  our  minds  certainly 
ought  to  be  regarded  before  that  of  our  bodies.  To 
betray  in  a  man’s  talk  a  corrupt  imagination,  is  a 
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much  greater  offence  against  the  conversation  of 
gentlemen  than  any  negligence  of  dress  imagi¬ 
nable.  But  this  sense  of  the  matter  is  so  far  from 
being  received  among  people  even  of  condition, 
that  Vocifer  even  passes  for  a  fine  gentleman.  He 
is  loud,  haughty,  gentle,  soft,  lewd,  and  obsequious 
by  turns,  just  as  a  little  understanding  and  great 
impudence  prompt  him  at  the  present  moment. 
He  passes  among  the  silly  part  of  our  women  for  a 
man  of  wit,  because  he  is  generally  in  doubt.  He 
contradicts  with  a  shrug,  and  confutes  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  sufficiency,  in  professing  such  and  such  a  thing 
is  above  his  capacity.  What  makes  his  character 
the  pleasanter  is,  that  he  is  a  professed  deluder  of 
women ;  and  because  the  empty  coxcomb  has  no 
regard  to  anything  that  is  of  itself  sacred  and 
inviolable.  I  have  heard  an  unmarried  lady  of  for¬ 
tune  say,  It  is  a  pity  so  fine  a  gentleman  as  Vo¬ 
cifer  is  so  great  an  atheist.  The  crowds  of  such 
inconsiderable  creatures,  that  infest  all  places  of 
assembling,  every  reader  will  have  in  his  eye  from 
his  own  observation ;  but  would  it  not  be  worth 
considering  what  sort  of  a  figure  a  man  who  formed 
himself  upon  those  principles  among  us,  which  are 
agreeable  to  the  dictates  of  honour  and  religion, 
would  make  in  the  familiar  and  ordinary  occur¬ 
rences  of  life  ? 

I  hardly  have  observed  any  one  fill  his  several 
duties  of  life  better  than  Ignotus.  All  the  under 
parts  of  his  behaviour,  and  such  as  are  exposed  to 
common  observation,  have  their  rise  in  him  from 
great  and  noble  motives.  A  firm  and  unshaken 
expectation  of  another  life  makes  him  become  this ; 
humanity  and  good-nature,  fortified  by  the  sense 
of  virtue,  has  the  same  effect  upon  him  as  the 
neglect  of  all  goodness  has  upon  many  others. 
Being  firmly  established  in  all  matters  of  impor¬ 
tance,  that  certain  inattention  which  makes  men’s 
actions  look  easy,  appears  in  him  with  greater 
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beauty:  by  a  thorough  contempt  of  little  excel¬ 
lences,  he  is  perfectly  master  of  them.  This  tem¬ 
per  of  mind  leaves  him  under  no  necessity  of 
studying  his  air,  and  he  has  this  peculiar  distinc¬ 
tion,  that  his  negligence  is  unaffected. 

He  that  can  work  himself  into  a  pleasure  in  con¬ 
sidering  this  being  as  an  uncertain  one,  and  think 
to  reap  an  advantage  by  its  discontinuance,  is  in  a 
fair  way  of  doing  all  things  with  a  graceful  uncon¬ 
cern  and  a  gentleman-like  ease.  Such  a  one  does 
not  behold  his  life  as  a  short,  transient,  perplexing 
state,  made  up  of  trifling  pleasures  and  great  anxi¬ 
eties,  but  sees  it  in  quite  another  light :  his  griefs 
are  momentary,  and  his  joys  immortal.  Reflection 
upon  death  is  not  a  gloomy  and  sad  thought  of 
resigning  everything  that  he  delights  in,  but  it  is  a 
short  night  followed  by  an  endless  day.  What  I 
would  here  contend  for  is,  that  the  more  virtuous 
the  man  is,  the  nearer  he  will  naturally  be  to  the 
character  of  genteel  and  agreeable.  A  man  whose 
fortune  is  plentiful  shows  an  ease  in  his  counte¬ 
nance  and  confidence  in  his  behaviour,  which  he 
that  is  under  wants  and  difficulties  cannot  assume. 
It  is  thus  with  the  state  of  the  mind;  he  that  gov¬ 
erns  his  thoughts  with  the  everlasting  rules  of 
reason  and  sense,  must  have  something  so  inex¬ 
pressibly  graceful  in  his  words  and  actions,  that 
every  circumstance  must  become  him.  The  change 
of  persons  or  things  around  him  do  not  at  all  alter 
his  situation,  but  he  looks  disinterested  in  the 
occurrences  with  which  others  are  distracted,  be¬ 
cause  the  greatest  purpose  of  his  life  is  to  main¬ 
tain  an  indifference  both  to  it  and  all  its  enjoy¬ 
ments.  In  a  word,  to  be  a  Fine  Gentleman  is  to 
be  a  generous  and  a  brave  man.  What  can  make 
a  man  so  much  in  constant  good-humour,  and 
shine,  as  we  call  it,  than  to  be  supported  by  what 
can  never  fail  him,  and  to  believe  that  whatever 
happens  to  him  was  the  best  thing  that  could  pos- 
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sibly  befall  him,  or  else  he  on  whom  it  depends 
would  not  have  permitted  it  to  have  befallen  him 


at  all ! 


R 
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“  Est  brevitate  opus,  ut  currat  sententia.” 

Hob. 

“  Express  your  sentiments  with  brevity.” 

I  have  somewhere  read  of  an  eminent  person, 
who  used  in  his  private  offices  of  devotion  to  give 
thanks  to  Heaven  that  he  was  bom  a  Frenchman : 
for  my  own  part,  I  look  upon  it  as  a  peculiar  bless¬ 
ing  that  I  was  born  an  Englishman.  Among 
i  many  other  reasons,  I  think  myself  very  happy  in 
:  my  country,  as  the  language  of  it  is  wonderfully 
adapted  to  a  man  who  is  sparing  of  his  words  and 
an  enemy  to  loquacity. 


As  I  have  frequently  reflected  on  my  good  for¬ 
tune  in  this  particular,  I  shall  communicate  to  the 
public  my  speculations  upon  the  English  tongue, 
not  doubting  but  they  will  be  acceptable  to  all  my 
curious  readers. 

The  English  delight  in  silence  more  than  any 
other  European  nation,  if  the  remarks  which  are 
made  on  us  by  foreigners  are  true.  Our  discourse 
is  not  kept  up  in  conversation,  but  falls  into  more 
■pauses  and  intervals  than  in  our  neighbouring 
countries ;  as  it  is  observed  that  the  matter  of  our 
writings  is  thrown  much  closer  together,  and  lies 
in  a  narrower  compass  than  is  usual  in  the  works 
of  foreign  authors :  for,  to  favour  our  natural  taci¬ 
turnity,  when  we  are  obliged  to  utter  our  thoughts, 
we  do  it  in  the  shortest  way  we  are  able,  and  give 
as  quick  a  birth  to  our  conception  as  possible. 
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This  humour  shows  itself  in  several  remarks 
that  we  may  make  upon  the  English  language. 
As  first  of  all  by  its  abounding  in  monosyllables, 
which  gives  us  an  opportunity  of  delivering  our 
thoughts  in  a  few  sounds.  This  indeed  takes  off 
from  the  elegance  of  our  tongue,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  expresses  our  ideas  in  the  readiest  manner, 
and,  consequently,  answers  the  first  design  of  speech 
better  than  the  multitude  of  syllables  which  make 
the  words  of  other  languages  more  tunable  and 
sonorous.  The  sounds  of  our  English  words  are 
commonly  like  those  of  string  music,  short  and 
transient,  which  rise  and  perish  upon  a  single 
touch ;  those  of  other  languages  are  like  the  notes 
of  wind  instruments,  sweet  and  swelling,  and 
lengthened  out  into  variety  of  modulation. 

In  the  next  place  we  may  observe,  that  where 
the  words  are  not  monosyllables,  we  often  make 
them  so,  as  much  as  lies  in  our  power,  by  our 
rapidity  of  pronunciation ;  as  it  generally  happens 
in  most  of  our  long  words  which  are  derived  from 
the  Latin,  where  we  contract  the  length  of  the  syl¬ 
lables  that  gives  them  a  grave  and  solemn  air  in 
their  own  language,  to  make  them  more  proper  for 
despatch  and  more  conformable  to  the  genius  of 
our  tongue.  This  we  may  find  in  a  multitude  of 
words,  as  liberty,  conspiracy,  theatre,  orator,  &c. 

The  same  natural  aversion  to  loquacity  has  of 
late  years  made  a  very  considerable  alteration  in 
our  language,  by  closing  in  one  syllable  the  termi¬ 
nation  of  our  preterperfect  tense,  as  in  the  words 
drown’d,  walk’d,  arriv’d,  for  drowned,  walked,  arri¬ 
ved,  which  has  very  much  disfigured  the  tongue,  and 
turned  a  tenth  part  of  our  smoothest  words  into  so 
many  clusters  of  consonants.  This  is  the  more  re¬ 
markable,  because  the  want  of  vowels  in  our  lan¬ 
guage  has  been  the  general  complaint  of  our  po¬ 
litest  authors,  who  nevertheless  are  the  men  that 

Vol.  I.— P 
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have  made  these  retrenchments,  and,  consequently, 
very  much  increased  our  former  scarcity. 

This  reflection  on  the  words  that  end  in  ed,  I 
have  heard  in  conversation  from  one  of  the  greatest 
geniuses  this  age  has  produced.  I  think  we  may  add 
to  the  foregoing  observation  the  change  which  has 
happened  in  our  language  by  the  abbreviation  of  sev¬ 
eral  words  that  are  terminated  in  eth,  by  substitu¬ 
ting  an  s  in  the  room  of  the  last  syllable,  as  in 
drowns,  walks,  arrives,  and  in  inhumerable  other 
words,  which  in  the  pronunciation  of  our  forefathers 
were  drowneth,  walketh,  arriveth.  This  has  won¬ 
derfully  multiplied  a  letter  which  was  before  too 
frequent  in  the  English  tongue,  and  added  to  that 
hissing  in  our  language  which  is  taken  so  much 
notice  of  by  foreigners ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  hu¬ 
mours  our  taciturnity,  and  eases  us  of  many  super¬ 
fluous  syllables. 

I  might  here  observe,  that  the  same  single  letter 
on  many  occasions  does  the  office  of  a  whole  word, 
and  represents  the  his  or  her  of  our  forefathers. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  the  ear  of  a  foreigner,  which 
is  the  best  judge  in  this  case,  would  very  much  dis¬ 
approve  of  such  innovations,  which  indeed  we  do 
ourselves  in  some  measure,  by  retaining  the  old 
termination  in  writing,  and  in  all  the  solemn  offices 
of  our  religion. 

As  in  the  instance  I  have  given  we  have  epito¬ 
mized  many  of  our  particular  words  to  the  detriment 
of  our  tongue,  so  on  other  occasions  we  have 
drawn  two  words  into  one,  which  has  likewise 
very  much  untuned  our  language,  and  clogged  it 
with  consonants,  as  mayn’t,  can’t,  sha’n’t,  won't,  and 
the  like,  for  may  not,  can  not,  shall  not,  will  not,  &c. 

It  is  perhaps  this  humour  of  speaking  no  more 
than  we  needs  must,  which  has  so  miserably  curtail¬ 
ed  some  of  our  words,  that  in  familiar  writings  and 
conversations  they  often  lose  all  but  their  first  syl¬ 
lables,  as  in  mob.,  red.,  pos.,  incog.,  and  the  like; 
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and  as  all  ridiculous  words  make  their  first  entry 
into  a  language  by  familiar  phrases,  I  dare  not  an¬ 
swer  for  these  that  they  will  not  in  time  be  looked 
upon  as  a  part  of  our  tongue.  We  see  some  of  our 
poets  have  been  so  indiscreet  as  to  imitate  Hudi- 
bras’s  doggerel  expressions  in  their  serious  compo¬ 
sitions,  by  throwing  out  the  signs  of  our  substan¬ 
tives,  which  are  essential  to  the  English  language. 
Nay,  this  humour  of  shortening  our  language  had 
once  run  so  far  that  some  of  our  celebrated  authors, 
among  whom  we  may  reckon  Sir  Roger  l’Estrange 
in  particular,  began  to  prune  their  words  of  all  su¬ 
perfluous  letters,  as  they  termed  them,  in  order  to 
adjust  the  spelling  to  the  pronunciation,  which 
would  have  confounded  all  our  etymologies,  and 
have  quite  destroyed  our  tongue. 

We  may  here  likewise  observe,  that  our  proper 
names,  when  familiarized  in  English,  generally, 
dwindle  to  monosyllables,  whereas  in  other  mod¬ 
ern  languages  they  receive  a  softer  turn  on  this  oc¬ 
casion  by  the  addition  of  a  new  syllable.  Nick,  in 
Italian,  is  Nicolini ;  Jack,  in  French,  Janot,  and  so 
of  the  rest. 

There  is  another  particular  in  our  language  which 
is  a  great  instance  of  our  frugality  of  words,  and 
that  is  the  suppression  of  several  particles  which 
must  be  produced  in  other  tongues  to  make  a  sen¬ 
tence  intelligible  ;  this  often  perplexes  the  best 
writers  when  they  find  the  relatives  whom,  which, 
or  they  at  their  mercy,  whether  they  may  have 
admission  or  not,  and  will  never  be  decided  until 
we  have  something  like  an  academy,  that,  by  the 
best  authorities,  and  rules  drawn  from  the  analogy 
of  languages,  shall  settle  all  controversies  between 
grammar  and  idiom. 

I  have  only  considered  our  language  as  it  shows 
the  genius  and  natural  temper  of  the  English,  which 
is  modest,  thoughtful,  and  sincere,  and  which,  per¬ 
haps,  may  recommend  the  people,  though  it  has 
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spoiled  the  tongue.  We  might,  perhaps,  carry  the 
same  thought  into  other  languages,  and  deduce  a 
great  part  of  what  is  peculiar  to  them  from  the  ge¬ 
nius  of  the  people  who  speak  them.  It  is  certain 
the  talkative  humour  of  the  French  has  not  a  little 
infected  their  tongue,  which  might  be  shown  by 
many  instances ;  as  the  genius  of  the  Italians, 
which  is  so  much  addicted  to  music  and  ceremony, 
has  moulded  all  their  words  and  phrases  to  those 
particular  uses.  The  stateliness  and  gravity  of 
the  Spaniards  shows  itself  to  perfection  in  the  so¬ 
lemnity  of  their  language,  and  the  blunt,  honest  hu¬ 
mour  of  the  German  sounds  better  in  the  roughness 
of  the  High  Dutch  than  it  would  in  a  politer  tongue. 


SUPPORTS  OF  PUBLIC  CREDIT. 

“  Quoi  quisque  fete  studio  devinctus  adhaeret : 

Aut  quibis  in  rebus  multum  sumus  ante  morati ; 

Atque  in  qua  ratione  fuit  contenta  magis  mens  ; 

In  somnis  eadem  plerumque  videmur  obire.” 

Luck. 

“  What  studies  please,  what  most  delight 
And  fill  men’s  thoughts,  they  dream  them  o’er  at  night.” 

Creech. 

In  one  of  my  late  rambles,  or,  rather,  speculations, 
I  looked  into  the  great  hall  where  the  bank  is  kept, 
and  was  not  a  little  pleased  to  see  the  directors, 
secretaries,  and  clerks,  with  all  the  other  members 
of  that  wealthy  corporation,  ranged  in  their  several 
stations,  according  to  the  parts  they  act  in  that  just 
and  regular  economy.  This  revived  in  my  memo¬ 
ry  the  many  discourses  which  I  had  both  read  and 
heard  concernnig  the  decay  of  public  credit,  with 
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the  methods  of  restoring  it,  and  which,  in  my 
opinion,  have  always  been  defective,  because  they 
have  always  been  made  with  an  eye  to  separate  in¬ 
terests  and  party  principles. 

The  thoughts  of  the  day  gave  my  mind  employ¬ 
ment  for  the  whole  night,  so  that  1  fell  insensibly 
into  a  kind  of  methodical  dream,  which  disposed  all 
my  contemplations  into  a  vision,  or  allegory,  or 
what  else  the  reader  shall  please  to  call  it. 

Methought  I  returned  to  the  great  hall  where  I 
had  been  the  morning  before,  but,  to  my  surprise, 
instead  of  the  company  that  1  left  there,  I  saw  to¬ 
wards  the  upper  end  of  the  hall  a  beautiful  virgin, 
seated  on  a  throne  of  gold.  Her  name  (as  they 
told  me)  was  Public  Credit.  The  walls,  instead  of 
being  adorned  with  pictures  and  maps,  were  hung 
with  many  acts  of  parliament,  written  in  golden 
letters.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  hall  was  the  Mag¬ 
na  Charta,  with  the  Act  of  Uniformity  on  the  right 
hand,  and  the  Act  of  Toleration  on  the  left.  At  the 
lower  end  of  the  hall  was  the  Act  of  Settlement, 
which  was  placed  full  in  the  eye  of  the  Virgin  that 
sat  upon  the  throne.  Both  the  sides  of  the  hall 
were  covered  with  such  acts  of  parliament  as  had 
been  made  for  the  establishment  of  Public  Funds. 
The  lady  seemed  to  set  an  unspeakable  value  upon 
these  several  pieces  of  furniture,  insomuch  that  she 
often  refreshed  her  eyes  with  them,  and  often  smiled 
with  a  secret  pleasure  as  she  looked  upon  them ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  showed  a  very  particular 
uneasiness  if  she  saw  anything  approaching  that 
might  hurt  them.  She  appeared,  indeed,  infinitely 
timorous  in  all  her  behaviour;  and,  whether  it  was 
from  the  delicacy  of  her  constitution,  or  that  she 
was  troubled  with  vapours,  as  I  was  afterward  told 
by  one  who  l  found  was  none  of  her  well  wishers, 
she  changed  colour,  and  startled  at  everything  she 
heard.  She  was  likewise  (as  I  afterward  found)  a 
greater  valetudinarian  than  any  I  had  ever  met 
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with,  even  in  her  own  sex,  and  subject  to  such 
momentary  consumption,  that,  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye,  she  would  fall  away  from  the  most  florid 
complexion  and  the  most  healthful  state  of  body, 
and  wither  into  a  skeleton.  Her  recoveries  were 
often  as  sudden  as  her  decays,  insomuch  that  she 
would  revive  in  a  moment  out  of  a  wasting  distem¬ 
per  into  a  habit  of  the  highest  health  and  vigour. 

I  had  very  soon  an  opportunity  of  observing  these 
quick  turns  and  changes  in  her  constitution.  There 
sat  at  her  feet  a  couple  of  secretaries,  who  received 
every  hour  letters  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  which 
the  one  or  the  other  of  them  was  perpetually  read¬ 
ing  to  her ;  and  according  to  the  news  she  heard,  to 
which  she  was  exceedingly  attentive,  she  changed 
colour,  and  discovered  many  symptoms  of  health  or 
sickness. 

Behind  the  throne  was  a  prodigious  heap  of  bags 
of  money,  which  were  piled  upon  one  another  so 
high  that  they  touched  the  ceiling.  The  floor  on 
her  right  hand  and  on  her  left  was  covered  with 
vast  sums  of  gold,  that  rose  up  in  pyramids  on 
either  side  of  her.  But  this  I  did  not  so  much  won¬ 
der  at,  when  I  heard,  upon  inquiry,  that  she  had  the 
same  virtues  in  her  touch  which  the  poets  tell  us  a 
Lydian  king  was  formerly  possessed  of ;  and  that 
she  could  convert  whatever  she  pleased  into  that 
precious  metal. 

After  a  little  dizziness  and  confused  hurry  of 
thought,  which  a  man  often  meets  with  in  a  dream, 
methought  the  hall  was  alarmed,  the  doors  flew 
open,  and  there  entered  half  a  dozen  of  the  most 
hideous  phantoms  that  I  had  ever  seen  (even  in  a 
dream)  before  that  time.  They  came  in  two  by  two, 
though  matched  in  the  most  dissociable  manner,  and 
mingled  together  in  a  kind  of  dance.  It  would  be 
tedious  to  describe  their  habits  and  persons,  for 
which  reason  I  shall  only  inform  my  reader  that 
the  first  couple  were  Tyranny  and  Anarchy,  the 
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second  were  Bigotry  and  Atheism,  the  third  the  Ge¬ 
nius  of  a  Commonwealth  and  a  young  man  about 
twenty-two  years  of  age,  whose  name  I  could  not 
learn.  He  had  a  sword  in  his  right  hand,  which,  in 
the  dance,  he  often  brandished  at  the  Act  of  Settle¬ 
ment  ;  and  a  citizen  who  stood  by  me  whispered 
in  my  ear  that  he  saw  a  sponge  in  his  left  hand. 
The  dance  of  so  many  jarring  natures  put  me  in 
mind  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  earth,  in  The  Rehearsal, 
that  danced  together  for  no  other  end  but  to  eclipse 
one  another. 

The  reader  will  easily  suppose,  by  what  has  been 
before  said,  that  the  lady  on  the  throne  would  have 
been  almost  frighted  to  distraction,  had  she  seen  but 
any  one  of  these  spectres ;  what,  then,  must  have 
been  her  condition  when  she  saw  them  all  in  a  body ! 
She  fainted  and  died  away  at  the  sight. 

“  Et  neque  jam  color  est  misto  candore  rubori ; 

Nec  vigor,  et  vires,  et  quae  modo  visa  placebant; 

Nec  corpus  remanet.” 

Ovid. 

There  was  as  great  a  change  in  the  hill  of  money¬ 
bags  and  the  heaps  of  money,  the  former  shrinking 
and  falling  into  so  many  empty  bags,  that  I  now 
found  not  above  a  tenth  part  of  them  had  been  filled 
with  money.  The  rest,  that  took  up  the  same  space 
and  made  the  same  figure  as  the  bags  that  were 
really  filled  with  money,  had  been  blown  up  with 
air,  and  called  into  my  memory  the  bags  full  of 
wind  which  Homer  tells  us  his  hero  received  as  a 
present  from  A3olus.  The  great  heaps  of  gold  on 
either  side  the  throne  now  appeared  to  be  only 
heaps  of  paper,  or  little  piles  of  notched  sticks, 
bound  up  together  in  bundles  like  Bath-fagots. 

While  I  was  lamenting  this  sudden  desolation  that 
had  been  made  before  me,  the  whole  scene  vanish¬ 
ed  ;  in  the  room  of  the  frightful  spectres  there  now 
entered  a  second  dance  of  apparitions,  very  agree- 
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ably  matched  together,  and  made  up  of  very  ami¬ 
able  phantoms.  The  first  pair  was  Liberty,  with 
Monarchy  at  her  right  hand ;  the  second  was  Mod¬ 
eration  leading  in  Religion ;  and  the  third  a  person 
I  had  never  seen,  with  the  Genius  of  Great  Britain. 
At  their  first  entrance  the  lady  revived,  the  bags 
swelled  to  their  former  bulk,  the  piles  of  fagots 
and  heaps  of  paper  changed  into  pyramids  of  guin¬ 
eas  :  and,  for  my  own  part,  I  was  so  transported 
with  joy  that  I  awaked,  though,  I  must  confess, 
I  would  fain  have  fallen  asleep  again  to  have  closed 
my  vision  if  I  could  have  done  it.  C. 
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“  Caelum  ipsum  petimus  stultitia.” 

Hor. 

“  Scarce  the  gods  and  heav’nly  climes 
Are  safe  from  our  audacious  crimes.” 

Dryden. 

A  believer  may  be  excused  by  the  most  harden¬ 
ed  atheist  for  endeavouring  to  make  him  a  convert, 
because  he  does  it  with  an  eye  to  both  their  inter¬ 
ests.  The  atheist  is  inexcusable  who  tries  to  gain 
over  a  believer,  because  he  does  not  propose  the 
doing  himself  or  the  believer  any  good  by  such  a 
conversion. 

The  prospect  of  a  future  state  is  the  secret  com¬ 
fort  and  refreshment  of  my  soul ;  it  is  that  which 
makes  nature  look  gay  about  me;  it  doubles  all  my 
pleasure,  and  supports  me  under  all  my  afflictions. 
I  can  look  at  disappointments  and  misfortunes,  pain 
and  sickness,  death  itself,  and,  what  is  worse  than 
death,  the  loss  of  those  who  are  dearest  to  me,  with 
indifference,  so  long  as  I  keep  in  view  the  pleasures 
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of  eternity,  and  the  state  of  being  in  which  there 
will  be  no  fears  or  apprehensions,  pains  nor  sor¬ 
rows,  sickness  nor  separation.  Why  will  any  man 
be  so  impertinently  officious  as  to  tell  me  all  this 
is  only  fancy  and  delusion  ?  Is  there  any  merit  in 
being  the  messenger  of  ill-news  1  If  it  is  a  dream, 
let  me  enjoy  it,  as  it  makes  me  both  the  happier 
and  better  man. 

I  must  confess,  I  do  not  know  how  to  trust  a  man 
who  believes  neither  Heaven  nor  hell,  or,  in  other 
words,  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments. 
Not  only  natural  self-love,  but  reason  directs  us  to 
promote  our  own  interest  above  all  things.  It  can 
never  be  for  the  interest  of  a  believer  to  do  me  a 
mischief,  because  he  is  sure,  upon  the  balance  of 
accounts,  to  find  himself  a  loser  by  it.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  if  he  considers  his  own  welfare  in  his  beha¬ 
viour  towards  me,  it  will  lead  him  to  do  me  all  the 
good  he  can,  and,  at  the  same  time,  restrain  him  from 
doing  me  an  injury.  An  unbeliever  does  not  act 
like  a  reasonable  creature  if  he  favours  me  contrary 
to  his  present  interest,  or  does  not  distress  me  when 
it  turns  to  his  present  advantage.  Honour  and  good¬ 
nature  may,  indeed,  tie  up  his  hands  ;  but  as  these 
would  be  very  much  strengthened  by  reason  and 
principle,  so,  without  them,  they  are  only  instincts, 
or  wavering  unsettled  notions  which  rest  on  no 
foundation. 

Infidelity  has  been  attacked  with  so  good  success 
of  late  years,  that  it  is  driven  out  of  all  its  outworks. 
The  atheist  has  not  found  his  post  tenable,  and  is 
therefore  retired  into  deism,  and  a  disbelief  of  re¬ 
vealed  religion  only.  But  the  truth  of  it  is,  the 
greatest  number  of  this  set  of  men  are  those  who, 
for  want  of  a  virtuous  education  or  examining  the 
grounds  of  religion,  know  so  very  little  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  in  question,  that  their  infidelity  is  but  another 
term  for  their  ignorance. 

As  folly  and  inconsiderateness  are  the  foundations 
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of  infidelity,  the  great  pillars  and  supports  of  it  are 
either  a  vanity  of  appearing  wiser  than  the  rest  of 
mankind,  or  an  ostentation  of  courage  in  despising 
the  terrors  of  another  world,  which  have  so  great 
an  influence  on  what  they  call  weaker  minds ;  or  an 
aversion  to  a  belief  that  must  cut  them  off  from 
many  of  those  pleasures  they  propose  to  themselves, 
and  fill  them  with  remorse  for  many  of  those  they 
have  already  tasted. 

The  great  received  articles  of  the  Christian  reli¬ 
gion  have  been  so  clearly  proved,  from  the  author¬ 
ity  of  that  divine  revelation  in  which  they  are  de¬ 
livered,  that  it  is  impossible  for  those  who  have  ears 
to  hear,  and  eyes  to  see,  not  to  be  convinced  of 
them.  But  were  it  possible  for  anything  in  the 
Christian  faith  to  be  erroneous,  I  can  find  no  ill  con¬ 
sequences  in  adhering  to  it.  The  great  points  of 
the  incarnation  and  sufferings  of  our  Saviour  pro¬ 
duce  naturally  such  habits  of  virtue  in  the  mind  of 
man,  that  I  say,  supposing  it  were  possible  for  us 
to  be  mistaken  in  them,  the  infidel  himself  must  at 
least  allow  that  no  other  system  of  religion  could  so 
effectually  contribute  to  the  heightening  of  morality. 
They  give  us  great  ideas  of  the  dignity  of  human 
nature,  and  of  the  love  which  the  Supreme  Being 
bears  to  his  creatures,  and,  consequently,  engage 
us  in  the  highest  acts  of  duly  towards  our  Creator, 
our  neighbour,  and  ourselves.  How  many  noble 
arguments  has  St.  Paul  raised  from  the  chief  ar¬ 
ticles  of  our  religion,  for  the  advancing  of  morality 
in  its  three  great  branches  1  To  give  a  single  ex¬ 
ample  in  each  kind :  What  can  be  a  stronger  motive 
to  a  firm  trust  and  reliance  on  the  mercies  of  our 
Maker,  than  the  giving  his  Son  to  suffer  for  us! 
What  can  make  us  love  and  esteem  even  the  most 
inconsiderable  of  mankind  more  than  the  thought 
that  Christ  died  for  him  1  Or  what  dispose  us  to  set 
a  stricter  guard  upon  the  purity  of  our  own  hearts, 
than  our  being  members  of  Christ,  and  a  part  of  the 
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society  of  which  that  immaculate  person  is  the 
head!  But  these  are  only  a  specimen  of  those  ad¬ 
mirable  enforcements  of  morality  which  the  apostle 
has  drawn  from  the  history  of  our  blessed  Saviour. 

If  our  modern  infidels  considered  these  matters 
with  that  candour  and  seriousness  which  they  de¬ 
serve,  we  should  not  see  them  act  with  such  a  spirit 
of  bitterness,  arrogance,  and  malice ;  they  would 
not  be  raising  such  insignificant  cavils,  doubts,  and 
scruples,  as  may  be  started  against  everything  that 
is  not  capable  of  mathematical  demonstration,  in 
order  to  unsettle  the  minds  of  the  ignorant,  disturb 
the  public  peace,  subvert  morality,  and  throw  all 
things  into  confusion  and  disorder.  If  none  of  these 
reflections  can  have  any  influence  on  them,  there  is 
one  that,  perhaps,  may,  because  it  is  adapted  to  their 
vanity,  by  which  they  seem  to  be  guided  much  more 
than  their  reason.  I  would  therefore  have  them 
consider,  that  the  wisest  and  best  of  men,  in  all 
ages  of  the  world,  have  been  those  who  lived  up  to 
the  religion  of  their  country,  and  to  the  best  lights 
they  had  of  the  divine  nature.  Pythagoras’s  first 
rule  directs  us  to  worship  the  gods  “  as  it  is  ordain¬ 
ed  by  law,”  for  that  is  the  most  natural  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  precept.  Socrates,  who  was  the  most 
renowned  among  the  heathens,  both  for  wisdom  and 
virtues,  in  his  last  moments  desires  his  friends  to  of¬ 
fer  a  cock  to  jEsculapius :  doubtless  out  of  a  sub¬ 
missive  deference  to  the  established  worship  of  his 
country.  Xenophon  tells  us  that  his  prince  (whom 
he  sets  forth  as  a  pattern  of  perfection),  when  he 
found  his  death  approaching,  offered  sacrifices  on 
the  mountains  to  the  Persian  Jupiter  and  the  sun, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  Persians ;  for  those 
are  the  words  of  the  historian.  Nay,  the  Epicure¬ 
ans  and  atomical  philosophers  showed  a  very  re¬ 
markable  modesty  in  this  particular ;  for  though 
the  being  of  a  God  was  entirely  repugnant  to  their 
schemes  of  natural  philosophy,  they  contented  them- 
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selves  with  the  denial  of  a  providence,  asserting.  at 
the  same  time,  the  existence  of  gods  in  general,' be¬ 
cause  they  would  not  shock  the  common  belief  of 
mankind  and  the  religion  of  their  country.  L. 
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“Ft  to  £u*tin»».Tn.  sic  nos  te  Celse,  fereams." 

Hoa. 

“  As  too  your  famine  bear,  we  will  bear  too.?’ 

Ceeech. 

Thebe  is  nothing  so  common  as  to  find  a  man 
whom,  in  the  general  observation  of  bis  carriage, 
you  take  to  be  of  a  uniform  temper,  subject  to  such 
unaccountable  starts  of  humour  and  passion,  that  be 
is  a.s  much  unlike  himself,  and  differs  as  much  from 
the  man  you  first  thought  him,  as  any  two  distinct 
persons  ran  differ  from  each  other.  This  proceeds 
from  the  want  of  forming  some  law  of  life  to  our¬ 
selves,  or  fixing  some  notions  of  things  in  general, 
which  may  affect  us  in  such  manner  as  to  create 
proper  habits  both  in  our  minds  and  bodies.  The 
negligence  of  this  leaves  ns  exposed  not  only  to  an 
unbecoming  levity  in  our  usual  conversation,  but  also 
to  the  same  instability  in  our  friendships,  interests, 
and  alliances.  A  man  who  is  but  a  mere  spectator 
of  what  passes  around  him,  and  not  engaged  in  com¬ 
merces  of  any  consideration,  is  but  an  Hi  judge  of 
the  secret  motions  of  the  heart  of  man,  and  by  what 
degrees  it  is  actuated,  to  make  such  visible  altera¬ 
tions  in  the  same  person :  but,  at  the  same  time,  when 
a  man  is  no  way  concerned  in  the  effect  of  such  in¬ 
consistencies  in  the  behaviour  of  men  of  the  world, 
the  speculation  must  be.  in  the  utmost  degree,  both 
diverting  and  instructive :  yet,  to  enjoy  such  obser- 
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vations  m  the  highest  relish,  he  ought  to  be  placed 
in  a  post  of  direction,  and  have  the  dealing  of  their 
fortunes  to  them.  I  have  therefore  been  wonder¬ 
fully  diverted  with  some  pieces  of  secret  history 
which  an  antiquary,  my  very  good  friend,  lent  me 
as  a  curiosity.  They  are  memoirs  of  the  private 
life  of  Pharamond  of  France.  “  Pharamond,”  says 
my  author,  “  was  a  prince  of  infinite  humanity  and 
generosity,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  pleasant 
and  facetious  companion  of  his  time.  He  had  a  pe¬ 
culiar  taste  in  him,  which  would  have  been  unlucky 
in  any  prince  but  himself;  he  thought  there  could 
be  no  exquisite  pleasure  in  conversation  but  among 
equals ;  and  would  pleasantly  bewail  himself  that  he 
always  lived  in  a  crowd,  but  was  the  only  man  in 
France  that  could  never  get  into  company.  This 
turn  of  mind  made  him  delight  in  midnight  rambles, 
attended  only  with  one  person  of  his  bedchamber. 
He  would,  in  these  excursions,  get  acquainted  with 
rnen  (whose  temper  he  had  a  mind  to  try),  and  rec¬ 
ommend  them  privately  to  the  particular  observa¬ 
tion  of  his  first  minister.  He  generally  found  him¬ 
self  neglected  by  his  new  acquaintance  as  soon  as 
they  had  hopes  of  growing  great ;  and  used  on  such 
occasions  to  remark,  that  it  was  a  great  injustice  to 
tax  princes  of  forgetting  themselves  in  their  high 
fortunes,  when  there  were  so  few  that  could,  with 
constancy,  bear  the  favour  of  their  very  creatures,” 
My  author,  in  these  loose  hints,  has  one  passage  that 
gives  us  a  very  lively  idea  of  the  uncommon  genius 
of  Pharamond.  He  met  with  one  man  whom  he 
had  put  to  all  the  usual  proofs  he  had  made  of  those 
he  had  a  mind  to  know  thoroughly,  and  found  him 
for  this  purpose.  In  discourse  with  him  one  day, 
he  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  saying  how  much 
would  satisfy  all  his  wishes.  The  prince  immedi¬ 
ately  revealed  himself,  doubled  the  sum,  and  spoke 
to  him  in  this  manner :  “  Sir,  you  have  twice  what 
you  desired,  by  the  favour  of  Pharamond ;  but  look 
Vol.  I. — Q 
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to  it  that  you  are  satisfied  with  it,  for  it  is  the  last 
you  shall  ever  receive.  I  from  this  moment  consider 
you  as  mine ;  and,  to  make  you  truly  so,  1  give  you 
my  royal  word  you  shall  never  be  greater  or  less 
than  you  are  at  present.  Answer  me  not  (conclu¬ 
ded  the  prince,  smiling),  but  enjoy  the  fortune  I  have 
put  you  in,  which  is  above  my  own  condition;  for 
you  have  hereafter  nothing  to  hope  or  to  fear.” 

His  majesty  having  thus  well  chosen  and  bought 
a  friend  and  companion,  he  enjoyed  alternately  all 
the  pleasures  of  an  agreeable  private  man  and  a 
great  and  powerful  monarch.  He  gave  himself, 
with  his  companion,  the  name  of  the  merry  tyrant; 
for  he  punished  his  courtiers  for  their  insolence  and 
folly,  not  by  any  act  of  public  disfavour,  but  by  hu¬ 
morously  practising  upon  their  imaginations.  If  he 
observed  a  man  untractable  to  his  inferiors,  he  would 
find  an  opportunity  to  take  some  favourable  notice 
of  him,  and  render  him  insupportable.  He  knew  all 
his  own  looks,  words,  and  actions  had  their  inter¬ 
pretations  ;  and  his  friend,  Monsieur  Eucrate  (for  so 
he  was  called),  having  a  great  soul  withou't  ambition, 
he  could  communicate  all  his  thoughts  to  him,  and 
fear  no  artful  use  would  be  made  of  that  freedom. 
It  was  no  small  delight,  when  they  were  in  private, 
to  reflect  upon  all  which  had  passed  in  public. 

Pharamond  would  often,  to  satisfy  a  vain  fool  of 
power  in  his  country,  talk  to  him  in  a  full  court, 
and  with  one  whisper  make  him  despise  all  his  old 
friends  and  acquaintance.  He  was  come  to  that 
knowledge  of  men  by  long  observation,  that  he 
would  profess  altering  the  whole  mass  of  blood  in 
some  tempers  by  thrice  speaking  to  them.  As  for¬ 
tune  was  in  his  power,  he  gave  himself  constant 
entertainment  in  managing  the  mere  followers  of 
it  with  the  treatment  they  deserved.  He  would, 
by  a  skilful  cast  of  his  eye  and  half  a  smile,  make 
two  fellows  who  hated,  embrace,  and  fall  upon  each 
other’s  necks  with  as  much  eagerness  as  if  they 
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followed  their  real  inclinations,  and  intended  to 
stifle  one  another.  When  he  was  in  high  good-hu¬ 
mour,  he  would  lay  the  scene  with  Eucrate,  and  on 
a  public  night  exercise  the  passions  of  his  whole 
court.  He  was  pleased  to  see  a  haughty  beauty 
watch  the  looks  of  the  man  she  had  long  despised, 
from  observation  of  his  being  taken  notice  of  by 
Pharamond ;  and  the  lover  conceive  higher  hopes 
than  to  follow  the  woman  he  was  dying  for  the  day 
before.  In  a  court,  where  men  speak  affection  in 
the  strongest  terms  and  dislike  in  the  faintest,  it 
was  a  comical  mixture  of  incidents  to  see  disguises 
thrown  aside  in  one  case  and  increased  in  the  other, 
according  as  favour  or  disgrace  attended  the  re¬ 
spective  objects  of  men’s  approbation  or  disesteem. 
Pharamond,  in  his  mirth  upon  the  meanness  of 
mankind,  used  to  say,  “  As  he  could  take  away  a 
man's  five  senses,  he  could  give  him  a  hundred. 
The  man  in  disgrace  shall  immediately  lose  all  his 
natural  endowments,  and  he  that  finds  favour  have 
the  attributes  of  an  angel.”  He  would  carry  it  so 
far  as  to  say,  “  It  should  not  be  only  so  in  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  lower  part  of  his  court,  but  the  men 
themselves  shall  think  thus  meanly  or  greatly  of 
themselves  as  they  are  out  or  in  the  good  graces 
of  a  court.” 

A  monarch  who  had  wit  and  humour  like  Phara¬ 
mond,  must  have  pleasures  which  no  man  else  can 
ever  have  opportunity  of  enjoying.  He  gave  for¬ 
tune  to  none  but  those  whom  he  knew  could  receive 
it  without  transport.  He  made  a  noble  and  gener¬ 
ous  use  of  his  observations,  and  did  not  regard  his 
ministers  as  they  were  agreeable  to  himself,  but  as 
they  were  useful  to  his  kingdom.  By  these  means, 
the  king  appeared  in  every  officer  of  state ;  and  no 
man  had  a  participation  of  the  power  who  had  not 
a  similitude  of  the  virtue  of  Pharamond. 

******** 

Pharamond,  when  he  had  a  mind  to  retire  for  an 
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hour  or  two  from  the  hurry  of  business  and  fatigue 
of  ceremony,  made  a  signal  to  Eucrate,  by  putting 
his  hand  to  his  face,  placing  his  arm  negligently  on 
a  window,  or  some  such  action  as  appeared  indiffer¬ 
ent  to  all  the  rest  of  the  company.  Upon  such  no¬ 
tice,  unobserved  by  others  (for  their  entire  intimacy 
was  always  a  secret),  Eucrate  repaired  to  his  own 
apartment  to  receive  the  king.  There  was  a  secret 
access  to  this  part  of  the  court,  at  which  Eucrate 
used  to  admit  many  whose  mean  appearance  in  the 
eyes  of  the  ordinary  waiters  and  doorkeepers  made 
them  be  repulsed  from  other  parts  of  the  palace. 
Such  as  these  were  let  in  here  by  order  of  Eucrate, 
and  had  audiences  of  Pharamond.  This  entrance 
Pharamond  called  the  Gate  of  the  Unhappy ;  and  the 
tears  of  the  afflicted  who  came  before  him,  he  would 
say,  were  bribes  received  by  Eucrate  ;  for  Eucrate 
had  the  most  compassionate  spirit  of  all  men  living, 
except  his  generous  master,  who  was  always  kin¬ 
dled  at  the  least  affliction  that  was  communicated  to 
him.  In  regard  for  the  miserable,  Eucrate  took 
particular  care  that  the  common  forms  of  distress, 
and  the  idle  pretenders  to  sorrow  about  courts,  who 
wanted  only  supplies  to  luxury,  should  never  obtain 
favour  by  his  means  :  but  the  distresses  which  arise 
from  the  many  inexplicable  occurrences  that  hap¬ 
pen  among  men,  the  unaccountable  alienation  of 
parents  from  their  children,  cruelty  of  husbands  to 
wives,  poverty  occasioned  from  shipwreck  or  fire, 
the  falling  out  of  friends,  or  such  other  terrible  dis¬ 
asters  to  which  the  life  of  man  is  exposed ;  in  cases 
of  this  nature  Eucrate  was  the  patron,  and  enjoyed 
this  part  of  the  royal  favour  so  much  without  being 
envied,  that  it  was  never  inquired  into  by  whose 
means  what  no  one  else  cared  for  doing  was  brought 
about. 

One  evening,  when  Pharamond  came  into  the 
apartment  of  Eucrate,  he  found  him  extremely  de¬ 
jected  ;  upon  which  he  asked  (with  a  smile  which 
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was  natural  to  him),  “  What,  is  there  any  one  too 
miserable  to  be  relieved  by  Pharamond,  that  Eu- 
crate  is  melancholy  1”  “  I  fear  there  is,”  answered 
the  favourite :  “  a  person  without,  of  a  good  air, 
well  dressed,  and,  though  a  man  in  the  strength  of 
his  life,  seems  to  faint  under  some  inconsolable  ca¬ 
lamity.  All  his  features  seem  suffused  with  agony 
of  mind ;  but  1  can  observe  in  him  that  it  is  more 
inclined  to  break  away  in  tears  than  rage.  I  asked 
him  what  he  would  have.  He  said  he  would  speak 
to  Pharamond.  I  desired  his  business.  He  could 
hardly  say  to  me,  Eucrate,  carry  me  to  the  king,  my 
story  is  not  to  be  told  twice ;  I  fear  I  shall  not  be 
able  to  speak  it  at  all.”  Pharamond  commanded 
Eucrate  to  let  him  enter  ;  he  did  so,  and  the  gentle¬ 
man  approached  the  king  with  an  air  wThich  spoke 
him  under  the  greatest  concern  in  what  manner  to 
demean  himself.  The  king,  who  had  a  quick  dis¬ 
cernment,  relieved  him  from  the  oppression  he  was 
under :  and  with  the  most  beautiful  complacency 
said  to  him,  “  Sir,  do  not  add  to  that  load  of  sorrow 
I  see  in  your  countenance  the  awe  of  my  presence. 
Think  you  are  speaking  to  your  friend.  If  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  your  distress  will  admit  of  it,  you 
shall  find  me  so.”  To  whom  the  stranger:  “Oh, 
excellent  Pharamond,  name  not  a  friend  to  the  un¬ 
fortunate  Spinamont.  I  had  one,  but  lie  is  dead  by 
my  own  hand ;  but,  oh,  Pharamond  !  though  it  was 
by  the  hand  of  Spinamont,  it  was  by  the  guilt  of 
Pharamond.  I  come  not,  oh  excellent  prince,  to 
implore  your  pardon  ;  I  come  to  relate  my  sorrow, 
a  sorrow  too  great  for  human  life  to  support :  from 
henceforth  shall  all  occurrences  appear  dreams  or 
short  intervals  of  amusement  from  this  one  afflic¬ 
tion  which  has  seized  my  very  being.  Pardon  me, 
oh  Pharamond,  if  my  griefs  give  me  leave,  that  I 
lay  before  you,  in  the  anguish  of  a  wounded  mind, 
that  you,  good  as  you  are,  are  guilty  of  the  generous 
blood  spilled  this  day  by  this  unhappy  hand.  Oh,  that 
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it  had  perished  before  that  instant !”  Here  the 
stranger  paused,  and  recollecting  his  mind,  after 
some  little  meditation,  he  went  on,  in  a  calmer  tone 
and  gesture,  as  follows  : 

“  There  is  an  authority  due  to  distress,  and  as 
none  of  the  human  race  is  above  the  reach  of  sorrow, 
none  should  be  above  hearing  the  voice  of  it ;  I  am 
sure  Pharamond  is  not.  Know,  then,  that  I  have 
this  morning  unfortunately  killed  in  a  duel  the  man 
whom,  of  all  men  living,  I  most  loved.  I  command 
myself  too  much  in  your  royal  presence  to  say, 
Pharamond,  give  me  my  friend !  Pharamond  has 
taken  him  from  me !  I  will  not  say,  Shall  the  mer¬ 
ciful  Pharamond  destroy  his  own  subjects?  Will 
the  father  of  his  country  murder  his  people  ?  But 
the  merciful  Pharamond  does  destroy  his  subjects, 
the  father  of  his  country  does  murder  his  people. 
Fortune  is  so  much  the  pursuit  of  mankind,  that  all 
glory  and  honour  is  in  the  power  of  a  prince,  be¬ 
cause  he  has  the  distribution  of  their  fortunes.  It 
is  therefore  the  inadvertence,  negligence,  or  guilt 
of  princes,  to  let  anything  grow  into  custom  which 
is  against  their  laws.  A  court  can  make  fashion 
and  duty  walk  together ;  it  can  never,  without  the 
guilt  of  a  court,  happen,  that  it  shall  not  be  unfash¬ 
ionable  to  do  what  is  unlawful.  But,  alas !  in  the 
dominions  of  Pharamond,  by  the  force  of  a  tyrant 
custom,  which  is  misnamed  a  point  of  honour,  the 
duellist  kills  his  friend  whom  he  loves ;  and  the 
judge  condemns  the  duellist,  while  he  approves  his 
behaviour.  Shame  is  the  greatest  of  all  evils ;  what 
avail  laws,  when  death  only  attends  the  breach  of 
them,  and  shame  obedience  to  them  ?  As  for  me, 
oh  Pharamond,  were  it  possible  to  describe  the 
nameless  kinds  of  compunctions  and  tenderness  I 
feel  when  I  reflect  upon  the  little  accidents  in  our 
former  familiarity,  my  mind  swells  into  sorrow 
which  cannot  be  resisted  enough  to  be  silent  in  the 
presence  of  Pharamond.  (With  that  he  fell  into  a 
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flood  of  tears,  and  wept  aloud.)  Why  should  not 
Pharamond  hear  the  anguish  he  only  can  relieve 
others  from  in  time  to  come?  Let  him  hear  from 
me  what  they  feel  who  have  given  death  by  the 
false  mercy  of  his  administration,  and  form  to  him¬ 
self  the  vengeance  called  for  by  those  who  have 
perished  by  his  negligence.”* 


FASHIONABLE  AND  COURTLY  MOURN¬ 
INGS. 


“  Hie  vivimus  ambitiosa 
Paupertate  omnes.” 

Juv.,  Sat.  iii.,  183. 

“  The  face  of  wealth  in  poverty  we  wear.” 


The  most  improper  things  we  commit  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  our  lives,  we  are  led  into  by  the  force  of 
fashion.  Instances  might  be  given  in  which  a  pre¬ 
vailing  custom  makes  us  act  against  the  rules  of 
nature,  law,  and  common  sense ;  but,  at  present,  I 
shall  confine  my  consideration  to  the  effect  it  has 
upon  men’s  minds,  by  looking  into  our  behaviour 
when  it  is  the  fashion  to  go  into  mourning.  The 
custom  of  representing  the  grief  we  have  for  the 
loss  of  the  dead  by  our  habits  certainly  had  its  rise 
from  the  real  sorrow  of  such  as  were  too  much  dis¬ 
tressed  to  take  the  proper  care  they  ought  of  their 
dress.  By  degrees  it  prevailed,  that  such  as  had 
this  inward  oppression  upon  their  minds  made  an 

*  This  essay  is  written  by  Steele,  who  often  wrote  with  gTeat 
ardour  and  strong  reasoning  against  duelling.  The  reader  will 
find  an  account  of  a  duel  of  his  own,  and  of  the  anxiety  which 
resulted  to  him  from  success,  in  his  Life,  prefixed  to  this  edi¬ 
tion. 
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apology  for  not  joining  with  the  rest  of  the  world 
in  their  ordinary  diversions  by  a  dress  suited  to 
their  condition.  This,  therefore,  was  at  first  assu¬ 
med  by  such  only  as  were  under  real  distress,  to 
whom  it  was  a  relief  that  they  had  nothing  about 
them  so  light  and  gay  as  to  be  irksome  to  the 
gloom  and  melancholy  of  their  inward  reflections, 
or  that  might  misrepresent  them  to  others.  In 
process  of  time,  this  laudable  distinction  of  the  sor¬ 
rowful  was  lost,  and  mourning  is  now  worn  by 
heirs  and  widows.  You  see  nothing  but  magnifi¬ 
cence  and  solemnity  in  the  equipage  of  the  relict, 
and  an  air  of  release  from  servitude  in  the  pomp 
of  a  son  who  has  lost  a  wealthy  father.  This  fash¬ 
ion  of  sorrow  is  now  become  a  generous  part  of 
the  ceremonial  between  princes  and  sovereigns, 
who,  in  the  language  of  all  nations,  are  styled 
brothers  to  each  other,  and  put  on  the  purple *  upon 
the  death  of  any  potentate  with  whom  they  live  in 
amity.  Courtiers,  and  all  who  wish  themselves 
such,  are  immediately  seized  with  grief  from  head 
to  foot  upon  this  disaster  to  their  prince ;  so  that 
one  may  know,  by  the  very  buckles  of  a  gentleman- 
usher,  what  degree  of  friendship  any  deceased 
monarch  maintained  with  the  court  to  which  he 
belongs.  A  good  courtier’s  habit  and  behaviour  is 
hieroglyphical  on  these  occasions.  He  deals  much 
in  whispers,  and  you  may  see  he  dresses  according 
to  the  best  intelligence. 

The  general  affectation  among  men  of  appearing 
greater  than  they  are,  makes  the  whole  world  run 
into  the  habit  of  the  court.  You  see  that  lady, 
who  the  day  before  was  as  various  as  the  rainbow, 
upon  the  time  appointed  for  beginning  to  mourn,  as 
dark  as  a  cloud.  This  humour  does  not  prevail 
only  on  those  whose  fortunes  can  support  any 
change  in  their  equipage,  nor  on  those  only  whose 


*  Royal  and  princely  mourners  are  clad  in  purple. 
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incomes  demand  the  wantonness  of  new  appear¬ 
ances,  but  on  such  also  who  have  just  enough  to 
clothe  them.  An  old  acquaintance  of  mine,  of 
ninety  pounds  a  year,  who  has  naturally  the  vanity 
of  being  a  man  of  fashion  deep  at  his  heart,  is  very 
much  put  to  it  to  bear  the  mortality  of  princes. 
He  made  a  new  black  suit  upon  the  death  of  the 
King  of  Spain ;  he  turned  it  for  the  King  of  Portu¬ 
gal;  and  he  now  keeps  his  chamber  while  it  is 
scouring  for  the  emperor.  He  is  a  good  econo¬ 
mist  in  his  extravagance,  and  makes  only  a  fresh 
black  button  upon  his  iron-gray  suit  for  any  poten¬ 
tate  of  small  territories ;  he  indeed  adds  his  crape 
hatband  for  a  prince  whose  exploits  he  has  admi¬ 
red  in  the  Gazette  :  but,  whatever  compliments  may 
be  made  on  these  occasions,  the  true  mourners  are 
the  mercers,  silkmen,  lacemen,  and  milliners.  A 
prince  of  a  merciful  and  royal  disposition  would 
reflect  with  great  anxiety  upon  the  prospect  of  his 
death,  if  he  considered  what  numbers  would  be  re¬ 
duced  to  misery  by  that  accident  only.  He  would 
think  it  of  moment  enough  to  direct  that,  in  the 
notification  of  his  departure,  the  honour  done  to 
him  might  be  restrained  to  those  of  the  household 
of  the  prince  to  whom  it  should  be  signified.  He 
would  think  a  general  mourning  to  be,  in  a  less  de¬ 
gree,  the  same  ceremony  which  is  practised  in  bar¬ 
barous  nations,  of  killing  their  slaves  to  attend  the 
obsequies  of  their  kings. 

I  had  been  wonderfully  at  a  loss,  for  many 
months  together,  to  guess  at  the  character  of  a  man 
who  came  now  and  then  to  our  coffee-house.  He 
ever  ended  a  newspaper  with  this  reflection,  “  Well, 
I  see  all  the  foreign  princes  are  in  good  health.” 
If  you  asked,  “  Pray,  sir,  what  says  the  postman 
from  Vienna]”  he  answered,  “Make  us  thankful, 
the  German  princes  are  all  well.”  “  What  does  he 
say  from  Barcelona]”  “He  does  not  speak  but 
that  the  country  agrees  very  well  with  the  new 
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queen.”  After  very  much  inquiry,  I  found  this 
man  of  universal  loyalty  was  a  wholesale  dealer  in 
silks  and  ribands.  His  way  is,  it  seems,  if  he  hires 
a  weaver  or  workman,  to  have  it  inserted  in  his 
articles,  “  that  all  this  shall  be  well  and  truly  per¬ 
formed,  provided  no  foreign  potentate  shall  depart 
this  life  within  the  time  above  mentioned.”  It  hap¬ 
pens,  in  all  public  mournings,  that  the  many  trades 
which  depend  upon  our  habits  are,  during  that  fol¬ 
ly,  either  pinched  with  present  want  or  terrified 
with  the  apparent  approach  of  it.  All  the  atone¬ 
ment  which  men  can  make  for  wanton  expenses 
(which  is  a  sort  of  insulting  the  scarcity  under 
which  others  labour)  is,  that  the  superfluities  of 
the  wealthy  give  supplies  to  the  necessities  of  the 
poor ;  but,  instead  of  any  other  good  arising  from 
the  affectation  of  being  in  courtly  habits  of  mourn¬ 
ing,  all  order  seems  to  be  destroyed  by  it,  and  the 
true  honour  which  one  court  does  to  another  on 
that  occasion  loses  its  force  and  efficacy.  When  a 
foreign  minister  beholds  the  court  of  a  nation 
(which  flourishes  in  riches  and  plenty)  lay  aside, 
upon  the  loss  of  his  master,  all  marks  of  splendour 
and  magnificence,  though  the  head  of  such  a  joyful 
people,  he  will  conceive  a  greater  idea  of  the  hon¬ 
our  done  to  his  master  than  when  he  sees  the  gen¬ 
erality  of  the  people  in  the  same  habit.  When  one 
is  afraid  to  ask  the  wife  of  a  tradesman  whom  she 
has  lost  of  her  family,  and,  after  some  preparation, 
endeavours  to  know  whom  she  mourns  for,  how 
ridiculous  is  it  to  hear  her  explain  herself,  “  That 
we  have  lost  one  of  the  house  of  Austria  !”  Prin¬ 
ces  are  elevated  so  highly  above  the  rest  of  man¬ 
kind,  that  it  is  a  presumptuous  distinction  to  take  a 
part  in  honours  done  to  their  memories,  except  we 
have  authority  for  it,  by  being  related  in  a  particu¬ 
lar  manner  to  the  court  which  pays  the  veneration 
to  their  friendship,  and  seems  to  express,  on  such 
an  occasion,  the  sense  of  the  uncertainty  of  human 
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life  in  general,  by  assuming  the  habit  of  sorrow, 
though  in  the  full  possession  of  triumph  and  loyal¬ 
ty.  R. 


ERRORS  OF  FEMALE  EDUCATION. 

“  Motus  doceri  gaudet  Ionicos 
Matura  virgo  et  fingitur  artibus 

Tam  nunc,  et  incestos  amores 
De  tenero  meditatur  ungui.” 

Hor. 

“  Behold  a  ripe  and  melting  maid 
Bound  ’prentice  to  the  wanton  trade : 

Ionian  artists,  at  a  mighty  price, 

Instruct  her  in  the  mysteries  of  vice, 

What  nets  to  spread,  where  subtle  baits  to  lay  ; 

And  with  an  early  hand  they  form  the  temper’d  clay.” 

Roscommon. 

The  general  mistake  among  us  in  the  educating 
our  children  is,  that  in  our  daughters  we  take  care 
of  their  persons  and  neglect  their  minds ;  in  our  sons 
we  are  so  intent  upon  adorning  their  minds,  that  we 
wholly  neglect  their  bodies.  It  is  from  this  that 
you  shall  see  a  young  lady  celebrated  and  admired 
in  all  the  assemblies  about  town,  when  her  elder 
brother  is  afraid  to  come  into  a  room.  From  this 
ill-management  it  arises,  that  we  frequently  observe 
a  man’s  life  is  half  spent  before  he  is  taken  notice 
of,  and  a  woman  in  the  prime  of  her  years  is  out  of 
fashion  and  neglected.  When  a  girl  is  safely  brought 
from  her  nurse,  before  she  is  capable  of  forming  one 
simple  notion  of  anything  in  life,  she  is  delivered 
to  the  hands  of  her  dancing-master  ;  and  with  a  col¬ 
lar  round  her  neck,  the  pretty  wild  thing  is  taught  a 
fantastical  gravity  of  behaviour,  and  forced  to  a  par¬ 
ticular  way  of  holding  her  head,  heaving  her  breast, 
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and  moving  with  her  whole  body,  and  all  this  under 
pain  of  never  having  a  husband  if  she  steps,  looks, 
or  moves  awry.  This  gives  the  young  lady  won¬ 
derful  workings  of  imagination,  what  is  to  pass  be¬ 
tween  her  and  this  husband  that  she  is  every  mo¬ 
ment  told  of,  and  for  whom  she  seems  to  be  educa¬ 
ted.  Thus'  her  fancy  is  engaged  to  turn  all  her  en¬ 
deavours  to  the  ornament  of  her  person,  as  what 
must  determine  her  good  and  ill  in  this  life ;  and  she 
naturally  thinks,  if  she  is  tall  enough,  she  is  wise 
enough  for  anything  for  which  her  education  makes 
her  think  she  is  designed.  To  make  her  an  agree¬ 
able  person  is  the  main  purpose  of  her  parents ;  to 
that  are  all  their  costs,  to  that  all  their  care  direct¬ 
ed  ;  and  from  this  general  folly  of  parents  we  owe 
our  present  numerous  race  of  coquettes.  Sure  there 
is  a  middle  way  to  be  followed :  the  management  of 
a  young  lady’s  person  is  not  to  be  overlooked,  but 
the  erudition  of  her  mind  is  more  to  be  regarded. 
According  as  this  is  managed,  you  will  see  the  mind 
follow  the  appetites  of  the  body,  or  the  body  express 
the  virtues  of  the  mind. 

Cleomira  dances  with  all  the  elegance  of  motion 
imaginable :  but  her  eyes  are  so  chastised  with  the 
simplicity  and  innocence  of  her  thoughts,  that  she 
raises  in  her  beholders  admiration  and  good-will, 
but  no  loose  hope  or  wild  imagination.  The  true 
art  in  this  case  is  to  make  the  mind  and  body  im¬ 
prove  together ;  and,  if  possible,  to  make  gesture 
follow  thought,  and  not  let  thought  be  employed 
upon  gesture.  R. 
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THE  ENVIOUS  MAN. 

“  Di  bene  fecerunt,  inopis  me  quodque  pusilii 
Finxerunt  animi,  raro  et  perpauca  loquentis.” 

Hor. 

“  Thank  Heav’n  that  made  me  of  an  humble  mind ; 

To  action  little,  less  to  words  inclined  !” 

Roscommon. 

Observing  one  person  behold  another,  who  was 
an  utter  stranger  to  him,  with  a  cast  of  his  eye, 
which,  methought,  expressed  an  emotion  of  heart 
very  different  from  what  could  be  raised  by  an  ob¬ 
ject  so  agreeable  as  the  gentleman  he  looked  at,  I 
began  to  consider,  not  without  some  secret  sorrow, 
the  condition  of  an  envious  man.  Some  have  fan¬ 
cied  that  envy  has  a  certain  magical  force  in  it,  and 
that  the  eyes  of  the  envious  have,  by  their  fascina¬ 
tion,  blasted  the  enjoyments  of  the  happy.  Sir 
Francis  Bacon  says,  some  have  been  so  curious  as 
to  remark  the  times  and  seasons  when  the  stroke 
of  an  envious  eye  is  most  effectually  pernicious, 
and  have  observed  that  it  has  been  when  the  person 
envied  has  been  in  any  circumstance  of  glory  and  tri¬ 
umph.  At  such  a  time  the  mind  of  the  prosperous 
man  goes,  as  it  were,  abroad  among  things  with¬ 
out  him,  and  is  more  exposed  to  the  malignity.  But 
I  shall  not  dwell  upon  speculations  so  abstracted  as 
this,  or  repeat  the  many  excellent  things  which  one 
might  collect  out  of  authors  upon  this  miserable  af¬ 
fection;  but,  keeping  in  the  road  of  common  life, 
consider  the  envious  man  with  relation  to  these 
three  heads :  his  pains,  his  reliefs,  and  his  happi¬ 
ness. 

The  envious  man  is  in  pain  upon  all  occasions 
Vol.  I.—  R 
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which  ought  to  give  him  pleasure.  The  relish  of 
his  life  is  inverted ;  and  the  objects  which  adminis¬ 
ter  the  highest  satisfaction  to  those  who  are  ex¬ 
empt  from  this  passion,  give  the  quickest  pangs  to 
persons  who  are  subject  to  it.  All  the  perfections 
of  their  fellow-creatures  are  odious  :  youth,  beauty, 
valour,  and  wisdom  are  provocations  of  their  dis¬ 
pleasure.  What  a  wretched  and  apostate  state  is 
this !  To  be  offended  with  excellence,  and  to  hate 
a  man  because  we  approve  him !  The  condition  of 
the  envious  man  is  the  most  emphatically  miser¬ 
able  ;  he  is  not  only  incapable  of  rejoicing  in  an¬ 
other’s  merit  or  success,  but  lives  in  a  world  where¬ 
in  all  mankind  are  in  a  plot  against  his  quiet,  by 
studying  their  own  happiness  and  advantage.  Will 
Prosper  is  an  honest  talebearer;  he  makes  it  his 
business  to  join  in  conversation  with  envious  men. 
He  points  to  such  a  handsome  young  fellow,  and 
whispers  that  he  is  secretly  married  to  a  great  for¬ 
tune  :  when  they  doubt,  he  adds  circumstances  to 
prove  it ;  and  never  fails  to  aggravate  their  distress 
by  assuring  them  that,  to  his  knowledge,  he  has  an 
uncle  will  leave  him  some  thousands.  Will  has 
many  arts  of  this  kind  to  torture  this  sort  of  tem¬ 
per,  and  delights  in  it.  When  he  finds  them  change 
colour,  and  say  faintly  they  wish  such  a  piece  of 
news  is  true,  he  has  the  malice  to  speak  some  good 
or  other  of  every  man  of  their  acquaintance. 

The  reliefs  of  the  envious  man  are  those  little 
blemishes  and  imperfections  that  discover  them¬ 
selves  in  an  illustrious  character.  It  is  matter  of 
great  consolation  to  an  envious  person,  when  a  man 
of  known  honour  does  a  thing  unworthy  himself : 
or  when  any  action  which  was  well  executed,  upon 
better  information  appears  so  altered  in  its  circum¬ 
stances,  that  the  fame  of  it  is  divided  among  many 
instead  of  being  attributed  to  one.  This  is  a  secret 
satisfaction  to  these  malignants ;  for  the  person 
whom  they  before  could  not  but  admire,  they  fancy 
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is  nearer  their  own  condition  as  soon  as  his  merit 
is  shared  among  others.  I  remember  some  years 
ago  there  came  out  an  excellent  poem,  without  the 
name  of  the  author.  The  little  wits,  who  were  in¬ 
capable  of  writing  it,  began  to  pull  in  pieces  the 
supposed  writer.  When  that  would  not  do,  they 
took  great  pains  to  suppress  the  opinion  that  it 
was  his.  That  again  failed.  The  next  refuge  was 
to  say  it  was  overlooked  by  one  man,  and  many 
pages  wholly  written  by  another.  An  honest  fel¬ 
low,  who  sat  among  a  cluster  of  them  in  debate  on 
this  subject,  cried  out,  “  Gentlemen,  if  you  are  sure 
none  of  you  yourselves  had  a  hand  in  it,  you  are  but 
where  you  were,  whoever  writ  it.”  But  the  most 
usual  succour  to  the  envious,  in  cases  of  nameless 
merit  of  this  kind,  is  to  keep  the  property,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  unfixed,  and  by  that  means  to  hinder  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  it  from  falling  upon  any  particular  person. 
You  see  an  envious  man  clear  up  his  countenance, 
if,  in  the  relation  of  any  man’s  great  happiness  in 
one  point,  you  mention  his  uneasiness  in  another. 
When  he  hears  such  a  one  is  very  rich,  he  turns 
pale,  but  recovers  when  you  add  that  he  has  many 
children.  In  a  word,  the  only  sure  way  to  an  en¬ 
vious  man’s  favour  is  not  to  deserve  it. 

But  if  we  consider  the  envious  man  in  delight,  it 
is  like  reading  of  the  seat  of  a  giant  in  a  romance ;  the 
magnificence  of  his  house  consists  in  the  many 
limbs  of  men  whom  he  has  slain.  If  any  who  prom¬ 
ised  themselves  success  in  any  uncommon  under¬ 
taking  miscarry  in  the  attempt,  or  he  that  aimed 
at  what  would  have  been  useful  and  laudable  meets 
with  contempt  and  derision,  the  envious  man,  under 
the  colour  of  hating  vainglory,  can  smile  with  an 
inward  wantonness  of  heart  at  the  ill  effect  it  may 
have  upon  an  honest  ambition  for  the  future. 


R. 
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“  Cum  tristibus  severe,  cum  remissis  jucunde  cum  senibus 
graviter,  cum  juventute  comiter  vivere.” — Tull. 

The  piece  of  Latin  on  the  head  of  this  paper  is 
part  of  a  character  extremely  vicious,  but  I  have 
set  down  no  more  than  may  fall  in  with  the  rules 
of  justice  and  honour.  Cicero  spoke  it  of  Catiline, 
“  who,”  he  said,  “  lived  with  the  sad  severely,  with 
the  cheerful  agreeably,  with  the  old  gravely,  with 
the  young  pleasantly  he  added,  “  with  the  wicked 
boldly,  with  the  wanton  lasciviously.”  The  two 
last  instances  of  his  complaisance  I  forbear  to  con¬ 
sider,  having  it  in  my  thoughts  at  present  only  to 
speak  of  obsequious  behaviour  as  it  sits  upon  a 
companion  in  pleasure,  not  a  man  of  design  and  in¬ 
trigue.  To  vary  with  every  humour  in  this  man¬ 
ner  cannot  be  agreeable,  except  it  comes  from  a 
man’s  own  temper  and  natural  complexion ;  to  do  it 
out  of  an  ambition  to  excel  that  way,  is  the  most 
fruitless  and  unbecoming  prostitution  imaginable. 
To  put  on  an  artful  part,  to  obtain  no  other  end  but 
an  unjust  praise  from  the  undiscerning,  is  of  all  en¬ 
deavours  the  most  despicable.  A  man  must  be  sin¬ 
cerely  pleased  to  become  pleasure  or  not  to  inter¬ 
rupt  that  of  others :  for  this  reason,  it  is  a  most 
calamitous  circumstance  that  many  people  who 
want  to  be  alone,  or  should  be  so,  will  come  into 
conversation.  It  is  certain  that  all  men  who  are 
in  the  least  given  to  reflection,  are  seized  with  an 
inclination  that  way,  when,  perhaps,  they  had  rather 
be  inclined  to  company ;  but,  indeed,  they  had  bet¬ 
ter  go  home  and  be  tired  with  themselves,  than 
force  themselves  upon  others  to  recover  their  good- 
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humour.  In  all  this  the  cases  of  communicating  to 
a  friend  a  sad  thought  or  difficulty,  in  order  to  re¬ 
lieve  a  heavy  heart,  stands  excepted;  but  what  is 
here  meant  is,  that  a  man  should  always  go  with 
inclination  to  the  turn  of  the  company  he  is  going 
into,  or  not  pretend  to  be  of  the  party.  It  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  very  happy  temper  to  be  able  to  live  with 
all  kinds  of  dispositions,  because  it  argues  a  mind  * 
that  lies  open  to  receive  what  is  pleasing  to  others, 
and  not  obstinately  bent  on  any  particularity  of  its 
own. 

This  is  it  which  makes  me  pleased  with  the  char¬ 
acter  of  my  good  acquaintance  Acasto.  You  meet 
him  at  the  tables  and  conversations  of  the  wise,  the 
impertinent,  the  grave,  the  frolicksome,  and  the 
witty,  and  yet  his  own  character  has  nothing  in  it 
that  can  make  him  particularly  agreeable  to  any  one 
set  of  men;  but  Acasto  has  natural  good  sense, 
good  nature,  and  discretion,  so  that  every  man  en¬ 
joys  himself  in  his  company;  and  though  Acasto 
contributes  nothing  to  the  entertainment,  he  never 
was  at  a  place  where  he  was  not  welcome  a  sec¬ 
ond  time.  Without  these  subordinate  good  quali¬ 
ties  of  Acasto,  a  man  of  wit  and  learning  would  be 
painful  to  the  generality  of  mankind  instead  of 
being  pleasing.  Witty  men  are  apt  to  imagine  they 
are  agreeable  as  such,  and  by  that  means  grow  the 
worst  companions  imaginable ;  they  deride  the  ab¬ 
sent  or  rally  the  present  in  a  wrong  manner,  not 
knowing  if  you  pinch  or  tickle  a  man  till  he  is  un¬ 
easy  in  his  seat,  or  ungracefully  distinguished  from 
the  rest  of  the  company,  you  equally  hurt  him. 

I  was  going  to  say  the  true  art  of  being  agreeable 
in  company  (but  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as 
art  in  it)  is  to  appear  well  pleased  with  those  you 
are  engaged  with,  and  rather  to  seem  well  enter¬ 
tained  than  to  bring  entertainment  to  others.  A 
man  thus  disposed  is  not  indeed  what  we  ordinarily 
call  a  good  companion,  but  essentially  is  such,  and 
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in  all  the  parts  of  his  conversation  has  something 
friendly  in  his  behaviour,  which  conciliates  men’s 
minds  more  than  the  highest  sallies  of  wit  or  starts 
of  humour  can  possibly  do.  The  feebleness  of  age 
in  a  man  of  this  turn  has  something  which  should 
be  treated  with  respect  even  in  a  man  no  otherwise 
venerable.  The  forwardness  of  youth,  when  it 
proceeds  from  alacrity  and  not  insolence,  has  also 
its  allowances.  The  companion  who  is  formed  for 
such  by  nature,  gives  to  every  character  of  life  its 
due  regards,  and  is  ready  to  account  for  their  im¬ 
perfections,  and  receive  their  accomplishments  as 
if  they  were  his  own.  It  must  appear  that  you  re¬ 
ceive  law  from,  and  not  give  it  to,  your  company 
to  make  you  agreeable. 

1  remember  'fully,  speaking,  I  think,  of  Antony, 
says,  that  in  eo  facetia  erant  qua  nulla  arte  tradi  pos- 
sunt.  “  He  had  a  witty  mirth  which  could  be  ac¬ 
quired  by  no  art.”  This  quality  must  be  of  the 
kind  of  which  I  am  now  speaking ;  for  all  sorts 
of  behaviour  which  depend  upon  observation  and 
knowledge  of  life  are  to  be  acquired  ;  but  that  which 
no  one  can  describe,  and  is  apparently  the  act  of 
nature,  must  be  everywhere  prevalent;  because 
everything  it  meets  is  a  fit  occasion  to  exert  it,  for 
he  who  follows  nature  can  never  be  improper  or 
unseasonable. 

How  unaccountable,  then,  must  their  behaviour  be, 
who,  without  any  manner  of  consideration  of  what 
the  company  they  have  just  now  entered  are  upon, 
give  themselves  the  air  of  a  messenger,  and  make 
as  distinct  relations  of  the  occurrences  they  last 
met  with  as  if  they  had  been  despatched  from  those 
they  talk  to  to  be  punctually  exact  in  a  report  of 
those  circumstances ;  it  is  unpardonable  to  those 
who  are  met  to  enjoy  one  another,  that  a  fresh  man 
shall  pop  in,  and  give  us  only  the  last  part  of  his 
own  life,  and  put  a  stop  to  ours  during  the  history. 
If  such  a  man  comes  from  ’Change,  whether  you 
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will  or  not,  you  must  hear  how  the  stocks  go ;  and 
if  you  are  ever  So  intensely  employed  on  a  graver 
subject,  a  young  fellow  of  the  other  end  of  the  town 
will  take  his  place,  and  tell  you  Mrs.  Such-a-one  is 
charmingly  handsome,  because  he  just  now  saw 
her.  But  I  think  I  need  not  dwell  on  this  subject, 
since  I  have  acknowledged  there  can  be  no  rules 
made  for  excelling  this  way,  and  precepts  of  this 
kind  fare  like  rules  for  writing  poetry,  which,  it  is 
said,  may  have  prevented  ill  poets,  but  never  made 
good  ones.  T. 


A  GREAT  GENIUS. 

“  Gui  mens  divinior  atque  os 
Magna  sonaturum,  des  nominis  hujus  honorem.” 

Hor. 

“  He  alone  can  claim  that  name,  who  writes 
With  fancy  high,  and  bold  and  daring  flights.” 

Creech, 

There  is  no  character  more  frequently  given  than 
that  of  being  a  genius.  I  have  heard  many  a  little 
sonnetteer  called  a  fine  genius.  There  is  not  a 
heroic  scribbler  in  the  nation  that  has  not  his  ad¬ 
mirers  who  think  him  a  great  genius. 

My  design  is  to  consider  what  is  properly  a  great 
genius,  and  to  throw  some  thoughts  together  on  so 
uncommon  a  subject. 

Among  great  geniuses,  those  few  draw  the  ad¬ 
miration  of  all  the  world  upon  them,  and  stand  up 
as  the  prodigies  of  mankind,  who,  by  the  mere 
strength  of  natural  parts,  and  without  any  assist¬ 
ance  of  art  or  learning,  have  produced  works  that 
were  the  delight  of  their  own  times  and  the  won- 
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der  of  posterity.  There  appears  something  nobly 
wild  and  extravagant  in  these  great  natural  genius¬ 
es,  that  is  infinitely  more  beautiful  than  all  the  turn 
and  polishing  of  what  the  French  call  a  bel-esprit, 
by  which  they  would  express  a  genius  refined  by 
conversation,  reflection,  and  the  reading  of  the 
most  polite  authors.  The  greatest  genius  which 
runs  through  the  arts  and  sciences  takes  a  kind  of 
tincture  from  them,  and  falls  unavoidably  into  imi¬ 
tation. 

Many  of  these  great  natural  geniuses,  that  were 
never  disciplined  and  broken  by  rules  of  art,  are  to 
be  found  among  the  ancients,  and,  in  particular, 
among  those  of  the  more  eastern  parts  of  the 
world.  Homer  has  innumerable  flights  that  Virgil 
was  not  able  to  reach,  and  in  the  Old  Testament  we 
find  several  passages  more  elevated  and  sublime 
than  any  in  Homer.  At  the  same  time  that  we  al¬ 
low  a  greater  and  more  daring  genius  to  the  an¬ 
cients,  we  must  own  that  the  greatest  of  them  very 
much  failed  in,  or,  if  you  will,  that  they  were  much 
above  the  nicety  and  correctness  of  the  moderns. 
In  their  similitudes  and  allusions,  provided  there 
was  a  likeness,  they  did  not  much  trouble  them¬ 
selves  about  the  decency  of  the  comparison:  thus 
Solomon  resembles  the  nose  of  his  beloved  to  the 
tower  of  Lebanon,  which  looketh  towards  Damas¬ 
cus  ;  as  the  coming  of  a  thief  in  the  night  is  a  si¬ 
militude  of  the  same  kind  in  the  New  Testament. 
It  would  be  endless  to  make  collections  of  this  na¬ 
ture  ;  Homer  illustrates  one  of  his  heroes  encom¬ 
passed  with  the  enemy  by  an  ass  in  a  field  of  corn, 
that  has  his  sides  belaboured  by  all  the  boys  of  the 
village,  without  stirring  a  foot  for  it :  and  another 
tossing  to  and  fro  iii  his  bed  and  burning  with  re¬ 
sentment,  to  a  piece  of  flesh  broiled  on  the  coals. 
This  particular  failure  in  the  ancients  opens  a  large 
field  of  raillery  to  the  little  wits  who  can  laugh 
at  an  indecency,  but  not  relish  the  sublime  in  these 
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sorts  of  writings.  The  present  Emperor  of  Persia, 
conformable  to  this  eastern  way  of  thinking,  amid 
a  great  many  pompous  titles,  denominates  himself 
the  Sun  of  Glory  and  the  Nutmeg  of  Delight.  In 
short,  to  cut  off  all  cavilling  against  the  ancients, 
and  particularly  those  of  the  warmer  climates,  who 
had  most  heat  and  life  in  their  imaginations,  we  are 
to  consider  that  the  rule  of  observing  what  the 
French  call  the  bienseance  in  an  allusion,  has  been 
found  out  of  late  years,  and  in  the  colder  regions 
of  the  world,  where  we  would  make  some  amends 
for  our  want  of  force  and  spirit  by  a  scrupulous 
nicety  and  exactness  in  our  compositions.  Our 
countryman,  Shakspeare,  was  a  remarkable  instance 
of  this  first  kind  of  great  geniuses. 

I  cannot  quit  this  head  without  observing  that 
Pindar  was  a  great  genius  of  the  first  class,  who 
was  hurried  on  by  a  natural  fire  and  impetuosity  to 
vast  conceptions  of  things  and  noble  sallies  of  ima¬ 
gination.  At  the  same  time,  can  anything  be  more 
ridiculous  than  for  men  of  a  sober  and  moderate 
fancy  to  imitate  this  poet’s  way  of  writing,  in  those 
monstrous  compositions  which  go  among  us  under 
the  name  of  Pindarics  1  When  I  see  people  copy¬ 
ing  works,  which,  as  Horace  has  represented  them, 
are  singular  in  their  kind,  and  inimitable  ;  when  I 
see  men  following  irregularities  by  rule,  and  by  the 
little  tricks  of  art  straining  after  the  most  unbound¬ 
ed  flights  of  nature,  I  cannot  but  apply  to  them  that 
passage  in  Terence ; 

“  Incerta  hsec  si  tu  postules 
Ratione  certa  facere,  nihilo  plus  agas, 

Quam  si  des  operam,  ut  cum  ratione  insanias.” 

“  You  may  as  well  pretend  to  be  mad  and  in  your 
senses  at  the  same  time,  as  to  think  of  reducing 
these  uncertain  things  to  any  certainty  by  reason.” 

In  short,  a  modern  Pindaric  writer,  compared 
with  Pindar,  is  like  a  sister  among  the  Camisars 
compared  with  Virgil’s  Sibyl:  there  is  the  distor- 
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tion,  grimace,  and  outward  figure,  but  nothing  of 
that  divine  impulse  which  raises  the  mind  above  it¬ 
self,  and  makes  the  sounds  more  than  human. 

There  is  another  kind  of  great  geniuses  which  I 
shall  place  in  a  second  class,  not  as  I  think  them 
inferior  to  the  first,  but  only  for  distinction’  sake, 
as  they  are  of  a  different  kind.  This  second  class 
of  great  geniuses  are  those  that  have  formed  them¬ 
selves  by  rules,  and  submitted  the  greatness  of  their 
natural  talents  to  the  corrections  and  restraints  of 
art.  Such  among  the  Greeks  were  Plato  and  Aris¬ 
totle  ;  among  the  Romans,  Virgil  and  Tully ;  among 
the  English,  Milton  and  Sir  Francis  Bacon. 

The  genius  in  both  these  classes  of  authors  may 
be  equally  great,  but  shows  itself  after  a  different 
manner.  In  the  first  it  is  like  a  rich  soil  in  a  hap¬ 
py  climate,  that  produces  a  whole  wilderness  of  no¬ 
ble  plants,  rising  in  a  thousand  beautiful  landscapes, 
without  any  certain  order  or  regularity.  In  the 
other  it  is  the  same  rich  soil  under  the  same  happy 
climate,  that  has  been  laid  out  in  walks  and  par¬ 
terres,  and  cut  into  shape  and  beauty  by  the  skill  of 
the  gardener. 

The  great  danger  in  these  latter  kind  of  geniuses 
is,  lest  they  cramp  their  own  abilities  too  much  by 
imitation,  and  form  themselves  altogether  upon 
models,  without  giving  the  full  play  to  their  own 
natural  parts.  An  imitation  of  the  best  authors  is 
not  to  compare  with  a  good  original ;  and  I  believe 
we  may  observe  that  very  few  writers  make  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  figure  in  the  world  who  have  not  some¬ 
thing  in  their  way  of  thinking  or  expressing  them¬ 
selves  that  is  peculiar  to  them  and  entirely  their 
own.  C. 
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The  admirable  writer  of  “  The  Theory  of  the 
Earth”  has  communicated  to  us,  with  the  most 
striking  eloquence,  his  thoughts  on  the  dissolution 
of  nature.  When  this  admirable  author  has  review¬ 
ed  all  that  is  passed  or  is  to  come  which  relates  to 
the  habitable  world,  and  run  through  the  whole 
face  of  it,  how  could  a  guardian  angel,  that  had  at¬ 
tended  it  through  all  its  courses  or  changes,  speak 
more  emphatically  at  the  end  of  his  charge  than 
does  our  author  when  he  makes,  as  it  were,  a  fu¬ 
neral  oration  over  this  globe,  looking  to  the  point 
where  it  once  stood! 

“  Let  us  only,  if  you  please,  to  take  leave  of  this 
subject,  reflect  upon  this  occasion  on  the  vanity  and 
transient  glory  of  this  habitable  world.  How,  by 
the  force  of  one  element  breaking  loose  upon  the 
rest,  all  the  vanities  of  nature,  all  the  works  of  art, 
all  the  labours  of  men,  are  reduced  to  nothing !  All 
that  we  admired  and  adored  before  as  great  and 
magnificent,  is  obliterated  or  vanished ;  and  another 
form  and  face  of  things,  plain,  simple,  and  every¬ 
where  the  same,  overspreads  the  whole  earth. 
Where  are  now  the  great  empires  of  the  world,  and 
their  great  imperial  cities  1  Their  pillars,  trophies, 
and  monuments  of  glory  1  Show  me  where  they 
stood,  read  the  inscription,  tell  me  the  victor’s  name. 
What  remains,  what  impressions,  what  difference 
or  distinction  do  you  see  in  this  mass  of  fire ! 
Rome  itself,  eternal  Rome,  the  great  city,  the  em¬ 
press  of  the  world,  whose  domination  and  supersti¬ 
tion,  ancient  and  modern,  make  a  great  part  of  the 
history  of  this  earth,  what  is  become  of  her  now  ? 
‘  She  laid  her  foundations  deep,  and  her  palaces 
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were  strong  and  sumptuous  ‘  She  glorified  her¬ 
self,  and  lived  deliciously,  and  said  in  her  heart,  I 
sit  a  queen,  and  shall  see  no  sorrow  but  her 
hour  is  come,  she  is  wiped  away  from  the  face  of 
the  earth,  and  buried  in  everlasting  oblivion.  But  it 
is  not  cities  only  and  works  of  men’s  hands,  but  the 
everlasting  hills,  the  mountains  and  rocks  of  the 
earth,  are  melted  as  wax  before  the  sun,  and  their 
place  is  nowhere  found.”  “  Here  stood  the  Alps, 
the  load  of  the  earth,  that  covered  many  countries, 
and  reached  their  arms  from  the  ocean  to  the  Black 
Sea :  this  huge  mass  of  stone  is  softened  and  dis¬ 
solved  as  a  tender  cloud  into  rain.  Here  stood  the 
African  mountains,  and  Atlas  with  his  top  above 
the  clouds ;  there  was  frozen  Caucasus ;  and  Tau¬ 
rus,  and  Imaus,  and  the  mountains  of  Asia ;  and 
yonder,  towards  the  north,  stood  the  Riphaean  Hills 
clothed  in  ice  and  snow.  All  these  are  vanished, 
dropped  away  as  the  snow  upon  their  heads.  Great 
and  marvellous  are  thy  works,  just  and  true  are  thy 
ways,  thou  King  of  Saints  !  Hallelujah.”  T. 
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‘Nil  habet  infelix  paupertas  durius  in  se, 

Quam  quod  ridiculos  homines  facit.” 

Jov. 

“  Want  is  the  scorn  of  every  wealthy  fool, 

And  wit  in  rags  is  turn’d  to  ridicule.” 

Dryden. 

As  I  was  walking  in  my  chamber  the  morning 
before  I  went  last  into  the  country,  I  heard  the 
hawkers,  with  great  vehemence,  crying  about  a  pa¬ 
per,  entitled  “  The  ninety-nine  Plagues  of  an  empty 
Purse.”  I  had,  indeed,  some  time  before,  observed 
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that  the  orators  of  Grub-street  had  dealt  very  much 
in  plagues.  They  have  already  published,  in  the 
same  month,  “The  Plagues  of  Matrimony;  the 
Plagues  of  a  single  Life ;  the  nineteen  Plagues  of 
a  Chambermaid ;  the  Plagues  of  a  Coachman ;  the 
Plagues  of  a  Footman ;  and  the  Plague  of  Plagues.” 
The  success  these  several  plagues  met  with  proba¬ 
bly  gave  occasion  to  the  above-mentioned  poem  on 
an  empty  purse.  However  that  be,  the  same  noise, 
so  frequently  repeated  under  my  window,  drew  me 
insensibly  to  think  on  some  of  those  inconvenien¬ 
ces  and  mortifications  which  usually  attend  on  pov¬ 
erty,  and,  in  short,  gave  birth  to  the  present  specu¬ 
lation  ;  for,  after  my  fancy  had  run  over  the  most 
obvious  and  common  calamities  which  men  of 
mean  fortunes  are  liable  to,  it  descended  to  those 
little  insults  and  contempts  which,  though  they  may 
seem  to  dwindle  into  nothing  when  a  man  offers  to 
describe  them,  are  perhaps  in  themselves  more  cut¬ 
ting  and  insupportable  than  the  former.  Juvenal, 
with  a  great  deal  of  reason  and  humour,  tells  us 
that  nothing  bore  harder  upon  a  poor  man  in  his 
time  than  the  continual  ridicule  which  his  habit  and 
dress  afforded  to  the  beaux  of  Rome. 

“  Quid,  quod  materiam  praebet  causasque  jocorum 
Omnibus  hie  idem  ;  si  feda  et  scissa  lacema, 

Si  toga  sordidula  est,  et  rupta  calceus  alter 
Pelle  patet,  vel  si  consuto  vulnere  crassum 
Atque  recens  hnum  ostendit  non  una  cicatrix.” 

Juv.,  Sat.  iii.,  v.  147. 

“  Add  that  the  rich  have  still  a  gibe  in  store, 

And  will  be  monstrous  witty  on  the  poor  ; 

For  the  torn  surtout  and  the  tatter’d  vest, 

The  wretch  and  all  his  wardrobe  are  a  jest ; 

The  greasy  gown  sullied  with  often  turning, 

Gives  a  good  hint  to  say  the  man’s  in  mourning ; 

Or  if  the  shoe  be  ripped,  or  patch  is  put, 

He’s  wounded,  see  the  plaster  on  his  foot.” 

Vol.  I.— S. 
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It  must  be  confessed  that  few  things  make  a  man 
appear  more  despicable,  or  more  prejudice  his  hear¬ 
ers  against  what  he  is  going  to  offer,  than  an  awk¬ 
ward-  or  pitiful  dress ;  insomuch  that  I  fancy,  had 
Tully  himself  pronounced  one  of  his  orations  with 
a  blanket  about  his  shoulders,  more  people  would 
have  laughed  at  his  dress  than  have  admired  his 
eloquence.  This  last  reflection  made  me  wonder 
at  a  set  of  men  who,  without,  being  subjected  to  it 
by  the  unkindness  of  their  fortunes,  are  contented 
to  draw  upon  themselves  the  ridicule  of  the  world 
in  this  particular :  I  mean  such  as  take  it  into  their 
heads  that  the  first  regular  step  to  be  a  wit  is  to 
commence  a  sloven.  It  is  certain  nothing  has  so 
much  debased  that  which  must  have  been  other¬ 
wise  so  great  a  character ;  and  I  know  not  how  to 
account  for  it,  unless  it  may  possibly  be  in  com¬ 
plaisance  to  those  narrow  minds  who  can  have  no 
notion  of  the  same  person’s  possessing  different 
accomplishments,  or  that  it  is  a  sort  of  sacrifice 
which  some  men  are  contented  to  make  to  calum¬ 
ny,  by  allowing  it  to  fasten  on  one  part  of  their 
character,  while  they  are  endeavouring  to  establish 
another.  Yet,  however  unaccountable  this  foolish 
custom  is,  I  am  afraid  it  could  plead  a  long  pre¬ 
scription,  and  probably  give  too  much  occasion  for 
the  vulgar  definition  still  remaining  among  us  of  a 
heathen  philosopher. 

I  have  seen  the  speech  of  a  Terrae-filius,  spoken 
in  King  Charles  the  Second’s  reign,  in  which  he 
describes  two  very  eminent  men,  who  were,  perhaps, 
the  greatest  scholars  of  their  age  ;  and,  after  having 
mentioned  the  entire  friendship  between  them,  con¬ 
cludes,  “  That  they  had  but  one  mind,  one  purse, 
one  chamber,  and  one  hat.”  The  men  of  business 
were  also  infected  with  a  sort  of  singularity  little 
better  than  this.  I  have  heard  my  father  say  that 
a  broad-brimmed  hat,  short  hair,  and  unfolded  hand¬ 
kerchief  were  in  his  time  absolutely  necessary  to 
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denote  a  notable  man ;  and  that  he  had  known  two 
or  three,  who  aspired  to  the  character  of  very  no¬ 
table,  wear  shoestrings  with  great  success. 

To  the  honour  of  our  present  age,  it  must  be  al¬ 
lowed  that  some  of  our  greatest  geniuses  for  wit 
and  business  have  almost  entirely  broken  the  neck 
of  these  absurdities. 

Victor,  after  having  despatched  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  affairs  of  the  commonwealth,  has  appeared  at 
an  assembly,  where  all  the  ladies  have  declared 
him  the  genteelest  man  in  the  company ;  and  in 
Atticus,  though  every  way  one  of  the  greatest  ge¬ 
niuses  the  age  has  produced,  one  sees  nothing  par¬ 
ticular  in  his  dress  or  carriage  to  denote  his  pre¬ 
tensions  to  wit  and  learning  :  so  that,  at  present,  a 
man  may  venture  to  cock  up  his  hat  and  wear  a 
fashionable  wig  without  being  taken  for  a  rake  or  a 
fool. 

The  medium  between  a  fop  and  a  sloven  is  what 
a  man  of  sense  would  endeavour  to  keep;  yet  I 
remember  Mr.  Osborn  advises  his  son  to  appear  in 
his  habit  rather  above  than  below  his  fortune,  and 
tells  him  that  he  will  find  a  handsome  suit  of  clothes 
always  procure  some  additional  respect. 

I  shall  conclude  this  paper  with  an  adventure 
which  I  was  myself  an  eyewitness  of  very  lately. 

I  happened  the  other  day  to  call  in  at  a  celebra¬ 
ted  coffee-house  near  the  Temple.  I  had  not  been 
there  long,  when  there  came  in  an  elderly  man  very 
meanly  dressed,  and  sat  down  by  me ;  he  had  a 
threadbare  loose  coat  on,  which  it  was  plain  he 
wore  to  keep  himself  warm,  and  not  to  favour  his 
under-suit,  which  seemed  to  have  been  at  least  its 
contemporary :  his  short  wig  and  hat  were  both 
answerable  to  the  rest  of  his  apparel.  He  was  no 
sooner  seated  than  he  called  for  a  dish  of  tea ;  but, 
as  several  gentlemen  in  the  room  wanted  other 
things,  the  boys  of  the  house  did  not  think  them¬ 
selves  at  leisure  to  mind  him.  I  could  observe  the 
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old  fellow  was  very  uneasy  at  the  affront,  and  at  his 
being  obliged  to  repeat  his  commands  several  times 
to  no  purpose  :  until  at  last  one  of  the  lads  presented 
him  with  some  stale  tea  in  a  broken  dish,  accompa¬ 
nied  with  a  plate  of  brown  sugar,  which  so  raised  his 
indignation,  that,  after  several  obliging  appellations 
of  dog  and  rascal,  he  asked  him  aloud,  before  the 
whole  company,  “  Why  he  must  be  used  with  less 
respect  than  that  fop  there,”  pointing  to  a  well-dress¬ 
ed  young  gentleman  who  was  drinking  tea  at  the 
opposite  table.  The  boy  of  the  house  replied,  with  a 
great  deal  of  pertness,  that  his  master  had  two  sorts 
of  customers,  and  that  the  gentleman  at  the  other 
table  had  given  him  many  a  sixpence  for  wiping 
his  shoes.  By  this  time  the  young  Templar,  who 
found  his  honour  concerned  in  the  dispute,  and  that 
the  eyes  of  the  whole  coffee-house  were  upon  him, 
had  thrown  aside  a  paper  he  had  in  his  hand,  and 
was  coming  towards  us,  while  we  at  the  table  made 
what  haste  we  could  to  get  away  from  the  impend¬ 
ing  quarrel,  but  were  all  of  us  surprised  to  see  him, 
as  he  approached  nearer,  put  on  an  air  of  deference 
and  respect.  To  whom  the  old  man  said,  “  Hark 
you,  sirrah,  I  will  pay  off  your  extravagant  bills 
once  more,  but  will  take  effectual  care  for  the  fu¬ 
ture  that  your  prodigality  shall  not  spirit  up  a  par¬ 
cel  of  rascals  to  insult  your  father.” 

Though  I  by  no  means  approve  either  the  impu¬ 
dence  of  the  servants  or  the  extravagance  of  the  son, 
I  cannot  but  think  the  old  gentleman  was  in  some 
measure  justly  served  for  walking  in  masquerade  ; 
I  mean,  appearing  in  a  dress  so  much  beneath  his 
quality  and  estate.  X. 
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“  Tantaene  animis  cslestibus  irae  ? 

Virg. 

“  And  dwells  such  fury  in  celestial  breasts  ?” 

There  is  nothing  in  which  men  more  deceive 
themselves  than  in  what  the  world  calls  zeal. 
There  are  so  many  passions  which  hide  themselves 
under  it,  and  so  many  mischiefs  arising  from  it, 
that  some  have  gone  so  far  as  to  say  it  would  have 
been  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  if  it  had  never  been 
reckoned  in  the  catalogue  of  virtues.  It  is  certain, 
where  it  is  once  laudable  and  prudential,  it  is  a 
hundred  times  criminal  and  erroneous ;  nor  can  it 
be  otherwise,  if  we  consider  that  it  operates  with 
equal  violence  in  all  religions,  however  opposite 
they  may  be  to  one  another,  and  in  all  the  subdivis¬ 
ions  of  each  religion  in  particular. 

We  are  told  by  some  of  the  Jewish  Rabbins,  that 
the  first  murder  was  occasioned  by  a  religious  con¬ 
troversy  ;  and  if  we  had  the  whole  history  of  zeal 
from  the  days  of  Cain  to  our  own  times,  we  should 
see  it  filled  with  so  many  scenes  of  slaughter  and 
bloodshed,  as  would  make  a  wise  man  very  careful 
how  he  suffers  himself  to  be  actuated  by  such  a  prin¬ 
ciple,  when  it  only  regards  matters  of  opinion  and 
speculation. 

1  would  have  every  zealous  man  examine  his  heart 
thoroughly,  and  I  believe  he  will  often  find  that 
what  he  calls  a  zeal  for  his  religion  is  either  pride, 
interest,  or  ill-nature.  A  man  who  differs  from  an¬ 
other  in  opinion  sets  himself  above  him  in  his  own 
judgment,  and  in  several  particulars  pretends  to  be 
the  wiser  person.  This  is  a  great  provocation  to  the 
S  2 
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proud  man,  and  gives  a  very  keen  edge  to  what  he 
calls  his  zeal.  And  that  this  is  the  case  very  often, 
we  may  observe  from  the  behaviour  of  some  of  the 
most  zealous  for  orthodoxy,  who  have  often  great 
friendships  and  intimacies  with  vicious,  immoral  men, 
provided  they  do  but  agree  with  them  in  the  same 
scheme  of  belief.  The  reason  is,  because  the  vi¬ 
cious  believer  gives  the  precedence  to  the  virtuous 
man,  and  allows  the  good  Christian  to  be  the  wor¬ 
thier  person,  at  the  same  time  that  he  cannot  come 
up  to  his  perfections.  This  we  find  exemplified  in 
that  trite  passage  which  we  see  quoted  in  almost  ev¬ 
ery  system  of  ethics,  though  upon  another  occasion : 


“  Video  meliora  proboque, 
Deteriora  sequor.  ” 


Ovid. 


“  I  see  the  right,  and  I  approve  it  too  ; 

Condemn  the  wrong,  and  yet  the  wrong  pursue.” 

Tate. 


On  the  contrary,  it  is  certain,  if  our  zeal  were 
true  and  genuine,  we  should  be  much  more  angry 
with  a  sinner  than  a  heretic ;  since  there  are  sev¬ 
eral  cases  which  may  excuse  the  latter  before  his 
great  Judge,  but  none  which  can  excuse  the  former. 

Interest  is  likewise  a  great  inflamer,  and  sets  a 
man  on  persecution  under  the  colour  of  zeal.  For 
this  reason,  we  find  none  are  so  forward  to  promote 
the  true  worship  by  fire  and  sword  as  those  who  find 
their  present  account  in  it.  But  I  shall  extend  the 
word  interest  to  a  larger  meaning  than  what  is  gen¬ 
erally  given  it,  as  it  relates  to  our  spiritual  safety 
and  welfare,  as  well  as  to  our  temporal.  A  man  is 
glad  to  gain  numbers  on  his  side,  as  they  serve  to 
strengthen  him  to  his  private  opinions.  Every  pros¬ 
elyte  is  like  a  new  argument  for  the  establishment 
of  his  faith.  It  makes  him  believe  that  his  princi¬ 
ples  carry  conviction  with  them,  and  are  the  more 
likely  to  be  true  when  he  finds  they  are  conform¬ 
able  to  the  reason  of  others  as  well  as  to  his  own. 
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And  that  this  temper  of  mind  deludes  a  man  very 
often  into  an  opinion  of  his  zeal,  may  appear  from 
the  common  behaviour  of  the  atheist,  who  maintains 
and  spreads  his  opinions  with  as  much  heat  as  those 
who  believe  they  do  it  only  out  of  a  passion  for 
God’s  glory. 

Ill-nature  is  another  dreadful  imitator  of  zeal. 
Many  a  good  man  may  have  a  natural  rancour  and 
malice  in  his  heart,  which  has  been  in  some  measure 
quelled  and  subdued  by  religion ;  but  if  it  finds  any 
pretence  of  breaking  out,  which  does  not  seem  to 
him  inconsistent  with  the  duties  of  a  Christian,  it 
throws  off  all  restraint,  and  rages  in  its  full  fury. 
Zeal  is  therefore  a  great  ease  to  a  malicious  man, 
by  making  him  believe  he  does  God  service,  while 
he  is  gratifying  the  bent  of  a  perverse,  revengeful 
temper.  For  this  reason,  we  find  that  most  of  the 
massacres  and  devastations  which  have  been  in  the 
world,  have  taken  their  rise  from  a  furious,  pretend¬ 
ed  zeal. 

I  love  to  see  a  man  zealous  in  a  good  matter,  and 
especially  when  his  zeal  shows  itself  for  advancing 
morality  and  promoting  the  happiness  of  mankind ; 
but  when  I  find  the  instruments  he  works  with  racks 
and  gibbets,  galleys  and  dungeons  ;  when  he  impris¬ 
ons  men’s  persons,  confiscates  their  estates,  ruins 
their  families,  and  burns  the  body  to  save  the  soul, 
I  cannot  stick  to  pronounce  of  such  a  one  that  (what¬ 
ever  he  may  think  of  his  faith  and  religion)  his  faith 
is  vain  and  his  religion  unprofitable. 

After  having  treated  of  these  false  zealots  in  re¬ 
ligion,  I  cannot  forbear  mentioning  a  monstrous  spe¬ 
cies  of  men,  who  one  would  not  think  had  any  ex¬ 
istence  in  nature  were  they  not  to  be  met  with  in 
ordinary  conversation.  I  mean  the  zealots  in  Athe¬ 
ism.  One  would  fancy  that  these  men,  though  they 
fall  short  in  every  other  respect  of  those  who  make 
a  profession  of  religion,  would  at  least  outshine 
them  in  this  particular,  and  be  exempt  from  that 
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single  fault  which  seems  to  grow  out  of  the  impru¬ 
dent  fervours  of  religion :  but  so  it  is,  that  infidelity 
is  propagated  with  as  much  fierceness  and  conten¬ 
tion,  wrath  and  indignation,  as  if  the  safety  of  man¬ 
kind  depended  upon  it.  There  is  something  so  ri¬ 
diculous  and  perverse  in  this  kind  of  zealots,  that 
one  does  not  know  how  to  set  them  out  in  their 
proper  colours.  They  are  a  sort  of  gamesters,  who 
are  eternally  upon  the  fret,  though  they  play  for  no¬ 
thing.  They  are  perpetually  teasing  their  friends 
to  come  over  to  them,  though  at  the  same  time  they 
allow  that  neither  of  them  shall  get  anything  by  the 
bargain.  In  short,  the  zeal  of  spreading  atheism  is, 
if  possible,  more  absurd  than  atheism  itself. 

Since  I  have  mentioned  this  unaccountable  zeal 
which  appears  in  atheists  and  infidels,  I  must  far¬ 
ther  observe  that  they  are  likewise  in  a  most  par¬ 
ticular  manner  possessed  with  the  spirit  of  bigotry. 
They  are  wedded  to  opinions  full  of  contradiction 
and  impossibility,  and,  at  the  same  time,  look  upon 
the  smallest  difficulty  in  an  article  of  faith  as  a  suf¬ 
ficient  reason  for  rejecting  it.  Notions  that  fall  in 
with  the  common  reason  of  mankind,  that  are  con¬ 
formable  to  the  sense  of  all  ages  and  all  nations,  not 
to  mention  their  tendency  for  promoting  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  societies,  of  particular  persons,  are  exploded 
as  errors  and  prejudices,  and  schemes  erected  in 
their  stead  that  are  altogether  monstrous  and  irra¬ 
tional,  and  require  the  most  extravagant  credulity  to 
embrace  them.  I  would  fain  ask  one  of  these  big¬ 
oted  infidels,  supposing  all  the  great  points  of  athe¬ 
ism,  as  the  casual  or  eternal  formation  of  the  world, 
the  materiality  of  a  thinking  substance,  the  mortal¬ 
ity  of  the  soul,  the  fortuitous  organization  of  the 
body,  the  motions  and  gravitation  of  matter  with 
the  like  particulars,  were  laid  together  and  formed 
into  a  kind  of  creed,  according  to  the  opinions  of 
the  most  celebrated  atheists ;  I  say,  supposing  such 
a  creed  as  this  were  formed,  and  imposed  upon  any 
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one  people  in  the  world,  whether  it  would  not  re¬ 
quire  an  infinitely  greater  measure  of  faith  than 
any  set  of  articles  which  they  so  violently  oppose  1 
Let  me,  therefore,  advise  this  generation  of  wran¬ 
glers,  for  their  own  and  for  the  public  good,  to  act  at 
least  so  consistently  with  themselves  as  not  to  burn 
with  zeal  for  irreligion  and  with  bigotrv  for  nonsense. 

C. 


THE  VISION  OF  MIRZA. 

“  Omnem,  quae  nunc  obducta  tuenti 
Mortales  habetat  visus  tibi,  et  humida  circum 
Caligat,  nubem  eripiam.” 

Virg. 

“  The  cloud,  which,  intercepting  the  clear  light, 

Hangs  o’er  the  eyes,  and  blunts  thy  mortal  sight, 

I  will  remove.” 

% 

When  I  was  at  Grand  Cairo,  I  picked  up  several 
Oriental  manuscripts,  which  I  have  still  by  me. 
Among  others,  I  met  with  one  entitled  The  Vis¬ 
ion  of  Mirza,  which  I  have  read  over  with  great 
pleasure,  and  which  I  have  translated  word  for 
word,  as  follows: 

“  On  the  fifth  day  of  the  moon,  which,  according 
to  the  custom  of  my  forefathers,  I  always  kept  holy, 
after  having  washed  myself  and  offered  up  my 
morning  devotions,  I  ascended  the  high  hills  of  Bag- 
dat,  in  order  to  pass  the  rest  of  the  day  in  medita¬ 
tion  and  prayer.  As  I  was  here  airing  myself  on 
the  tops  of  the  mountain,  I  fell  into  a  profound  con¬ 
templation  on  the  vanity  of  human  life ;  and,  passing 
from  one  thought  to  another,  surely,  said  I,  man  is 
but  a  shadow,  and  life  a  dream.  While  I  was  thus 
musing,  I  cast  my  eyes  towards  the  summit  of  a  rock 
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that  was  not  far  from  me,  where  I  discovered  one  in 
the  habit  of  a  shepherd,  with  a  little  musical  instru¬ 
ment  in  his  hand.  As  I  looked  upon  him,  he  applied 
it  to  his  lips  and  began  to  play  upon  it.  The  sound 
of  it  was  exceeding  sweet,  and  wrought  into  a  va¬ 
riety  of  tunes  that  were  inexpressibly  melodious, 
and  altogether  different  from  anything  I  had  ever 
heard  :  they  put  me  in  mind  of  those  heavenly  airs 
that  are  played  to  the  departed  souls  of  good  men 
upon  their  first  arrival  in  Paradise,  to  wear  out  the 
impressions  of  the  last  agonies,  and  qualify  them 
for  the  pleasures  of  that  happy  place.  My  heart 
melted  away  in  secret  raptures. 

“  I  had  been  often  told  that  the  rock  before  me 
was  the  haunt  of  a  Genius,  and  that  several  had 
been  entertained  with  music  who  had  passed  by  it, 
but  never  heard  that  the  musician  had  before  made 
himself  visible.  When  he  had  raised  my  thoughts 
by  those  transporting  airs  which  he  played,  to 
taste  the  pleasures  of  his  conversation,  as  I  looked 
upon  him  like  one  astonished,  he  beckoned  to  me, 
and  by  the  waving  of  his  hand  directed  me  to  ap¬ 
proach  the  place  where  he  sat.  I  drew  near  with 
that  reverence  which  is  due  to  a  superior  nature ; 
and  as  my  heart  was  entirely  subdued  by  the  capti¬ 
vating  strains  I  had  heard,  I  fell  down  at  his  feet 
and  wept.  The  Genius  smiled  upon  me  with  a 
look  of  compassion  and  affability  that  familiarized 
him  to  to  my  imagination,  and  at  once  dispelled  all 
the  fears  and  apprehensions  with  which  I  ap¬ 
proached  him.  He  lifted  me  from  the  ground,  and 
taking  me  by  the  hand,  Mirza,  said  he,  I  have 
heard  thee  in  thy  soliloquies  ;  follow  me. 

“  He  then  led  me  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  the 
rock,  and  placing  me  on  the  top  of  it,  Cast  thy 
eyes  eastward,  said  he,  and  tell  me  what  thou  seest. 
I  see,  said  I,  a  huge  valley,  and  a  prodigious  tide 
of  water  rolling  through  it.  The  valley  that  thou 
seest  is  part  of  the  great  tide  of  eternity.  What 
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is  the  reason,  said  I,  that  the  tide  I  see  rises  out  of 
a  thick  mist  at  one  end,  and  again  loses  itself  in  a 
thick  mist  at  the  other?  What  thou  seest,  said  he, 
is  that  portion  of  eternity  which  is  called  time, 
measured  out  by  the  sun,  and  reaching  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world  to  its  consummation.  Ex¬ 
amine  now,  said  he,  this  sea  that  is  thus  bounded 
with  darkness  at  both  ends,  and  tell  me  what  thou 
discoverest  in  it.  I  see  a  bridge,  said  I,  standing 
in  the  midst  of  the  tide.  The  bridge  thou  seest, 
said  he,  is  human  life ;  consider  it  attentively.  Upon 
a  more  leisurely  survey  of  it,  1  found  that  it  con¬ 
sisted  of  threescore  and  ten  entire  arches,  with 
several  broken  arches,  which,  added  to  those  that 
were  entire,  made  up  the  number  about  a  hundred. 
As  I  was  counting  the  arches,  the  Genius  told  me 
that  this  bridge  consisted  at  first  of  a  thousand 
arches  :  but  that  a  great  flood  swept  away  the  rest, 
and  left  the  bridge  in  the  ruinous  condition  1  now 
beheld  it :  but  tell  me  farther,  said  he,  what  thou 
discoverest  on  it.  I  see  multitudes  of  people  pass¬ 
ing  over  it,  said  I,  and  a  black  cloud  hanging  on 
each  end  of  it.  As  1  looked  more  attentively,  I  saw 
several  of  the  passengers  dropping  through  the 
bridge  into  the  great  tide  that  flowed  underneath 
it ;  and,  upon  farther  examination,  perceived  there 
were  innumerable  trapdoors  that  lay  concealed  in 
the  bridge,  which  the  passengers  no  sooner  trod 
upon,  but  they  fell  through  them  into  the  tide  and 
immediately  disappeared.  These  hidden  pitfalls 
were  set  very  thick  at  the  entrance  of  the  bridge, 
so  that  throngs  of  people  no  sooner  broke  through 
the  cloud  but  many  of  them  fell  into  them.  They 
grew  thinner  towards  the  middle,  but  multiplied 
and  lay  closer  together  towards  the  end  of  the 
arches  that  were  entire. 

‘•There  were  indeed  some  persons,  but  their 
number  was  very  small,  that  continued  a  kind  of 
hobbling  march  on  the  broken  arches,  but  fell 
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through  one  after  another,  being  quite  tired  and 
spent  with  so  long  a  walk. 

“  I  passed  some  time  in  the  contemplation  of 
this  wonderful  structure,  and  the  great  variety  of 
objects  which  it  presented.  My  heart  was  filled 
with  a  deep  melancholy  to  see  several  dropping 
unexpectedly  in  the  midst  of  mirth  and  jollity,  and 
catching  at  everything  that  stood  by  them  to  save 
themselves.  Some  were  looking  up  towards  the 
heavens  in  a  thoughtful  posture,  and  in  the  midst 
of  a  speculation  stumbled  and  fell  out  of  sight. 
Multitudes  were  very  busy  in  the  pursuit  of  bub¬ 
bles  that  glittered  in  their  eyes  and  danced  before 
them ;  but  often,  when  they  thought  themselves 
within  the  reach  of  them,  their  footing  failed  and 
down  they  sunk.  In  this  confusion  of  objects  I 
observed  some  with  cimeters  in  their  hands,  and 
others  with  urinals,  who  ran  to  and  fro  upon  the 
bridge,  thrusting  several  persons  on  trapdoors 
which  did  not  seem  to  lie  in  their  way,  and  which 
they  might  have  escaped  had  they  not  been  thus 
forced  upon  them. 

“  The  Genius,  seeing  me  indulge  myself  in  this 
melancholy  prospect,  told  me  I  had  dwelt  long 
enough  upon  it ;  take  thine  eyes  off  the  bridge,  said 
he,  and  tell  me  if  thou  yet  seest  anything  thou 
dost  not  comprehend.  Upon  looking  up,  what 
mean,  said  I,  those  great  flights' of  birds  that  are 
perpetually  hovering  about  the  bridge,  and  settling 
upon  it  from  time  to  time  1  I  see  vultures,  harpies, 
ravens,  cormorants,  and,  among  many  other  feath¬ 
ered  creatures,  several  little  winged  boys,  that 
perch  in  great  numbers  upon  the  middle  arches. 
These,  said  the  Genius,  are  envy,  avarice,  super¬ 
stition,  despair,  love,  with  the  like  cares  and  pas¬ 
sions  that  infest  human  life. 

“  I  here  fetched  a  deep  sigh.  Alas,  said  I,  man 
was  made  in  vain !  How  is  he  given  away  to 
misery  and  mortality!  tortured  in  life  and  swal- 
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lowed  up  in  death !  The  Genius,  being  moved  with 
compassion  towards  me,  bid  me  quit  so  uncomfort¬ 
able  a  prospect.  Look  no  more,  said  he,  on  man  in 
the  first  stage  of  his  existence,  in  his  setting  out  for 
eternity  ;  but  cast  thine  eye  on  that  thick  mist  into 
which  the  tide  bears  the  several  generations  of 
mortals  that  fall  into  it.  I  directed  my  sight  as  I 
was  ordered,  and  whether  or  no  the  good  Genius 
strengthened  it  with  any  supernatural  force,  or  dis¬ 
sipated  part  of  the  mist  that  was  before  too  thick 
for  the  eye  to  penetrate,  I  saw  the  valley  opening 
at  the  farther  end,  and  spreading  forth  into  an  im¬ 
mense  ocean,  that  had  a  huge  rock  of  adamant  run¬ 
ning  through  the  midst  of  it,  and  dividing  it  into 
two  equal  parts.  The  clouds  still  rested  on  one 
half  of  it,  insomuch  that  I  could  discover  nothing 
in  it;  but  the  other  appeared  to  me  a  vast  ocean, 
planted  with  innumerable  islands,  that  were  cover¬ 
ed  with  fruits  and  flowers,  and  interwoven  with  a 
thousand  little  shining  seas  that  ran  among  them. 
I  could  see  persons  dressed  in  glorious  habits,  with 
garlands  upon  their  heads,  passing  among  the  trees, 
lying  down  by  the  sides  of  fountains,  or  resting  on 
beds  of  flowers ;  and  could  hear  a  confused  har¬ 
mony  of  singing  birds,  falling  waters,  human 
voices,  and  musical  instruments.  Gladness  grew 
in  me  upon  the  discovery  of  so  delightful  a  scene. 
I  wished  for  the  wings  of  an  eagle,  that  I  might  fly 
away  to  those  happy  seats;  but  the  Genius  told 
me  there  was  no  passage  to  them,  except  through 
the  gates  of  death  that  I  saw  opening  every  moment 
upon  the  bridge.  The  islands,  said  he,  that  lie  so 
fresh  and  green  before  thee,  and  with  which  the 
whole  face  of  the  ocean  appears  spotted  as  far  as 
thou  canst  see,  are  more  in  number  than  the  sands 
of  the  seashore ;  there  are  myriads  of  islands  be¬ 
hind  those  which  thou  here  discoverest,  reaching 
farther  than  thine  eye,  or  even  thy  imagination  can 
extend  itself.  These  are  the  mansions  of  good 
Vol.  I.— T 
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men  after  death,  who,  according  to  the  degree  and 
kinds  of  virtue  in  which  they  excelled,  are  distrib¬ 
uted  among  these  several  islands,  which  abound 
with  pleasures  of  different  kinds  and  degrees,  suit¬ 
able  to  the  relishes  and  perfections  of  those  who 
are  settled  in  them;  every  island  is  a  paradise  ac¬ 
commodated  to  its  respective  inhabitants.  Are  not 
these,  oh  Mirza,  habitations  worth  contending  for  ? 
Does  life  appear  miserable,  that  gives  thee  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  earning  such  a  reward!  Is  death  to  be 
feared,  that  will  convey  thee  to  so  happy  an  exist¬ 
ence  ?  Think  not  man  was  made  in  vain,  who  has 
such  an  eternity  reserved  for  him.  I  gazed  with 
inexpressible  pleasure  on  these  happy  islands.  At 
length,  said  I,  show  me  now,  1  beseech  thee,  the 
secrets  that  lie  hid  under  those  dark  clouds  which 
cover  the  ocean  on  the  other  side  of  the  rock  of 
adamant.  The  Genius  making  me  no  answer,  I 
turned  about  to  address  myself  to  him  a  second 
time,  but  I  found  that  he  had  left  me;  I  then  turn¬ 
ed  again  to  the  vision  which  I  had  been  so  long 
contemplating:  but  instead  of  the  rolling  tide,  the 
arched  bridge,  and  the  happy  islands,  I  saw  nothing 
but  the  long  hollow  valley  of  Bagdat,  with  oxen, 
sheep,  and  camels  grazing  upon  the  sides  of  it.” 

C. 
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“  Veteris  avias  tibi  de  pulmone  revello.” 

Perseus. 

“  I  root  th’  old  woman  from  my  trembling  heart.” 

I  remember  last  winter  there  were  several  young 
girls  of  the  neighbourhood  sitting  about  the  fire 
with  my  landlady’s  daughters,  and  telling  stories  of 
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spirits  and  apparitions.  Upon  my  opening  the  door, 
the  young  women  broke  off  their  discourse ;  but  my 
landlady’s  daughters  telling  them  that  it  was  no¬ 
body  but  the  gentleman  (for  that  is  the  name  which 
I  go  by  in  the  neighbourhood  as  well  as  in  the  fami¬ 
ly),  they  went  on  without  minding  me.  I  seated 
myself  by  the  candle  that  stood  on  a  table  at  one 
end  of  the  room ;  and  pretending  to  read  a  book  that 
I  took  out  of  my  pocket,  heard  several  dreadful  sto¬ 
ries  of  ghosts  as  pale  as  ashes  that  had  stood  at  the. 
feet  of  a  bed,  or  walked  over  a  churchyard  by 
moonlight :  and  of  others  that  had  been  conjured 
into  the  Red  Sea  for  disturbing  people’s  rest  and 
drawing  their  curtains  at  midnight;  with  many 
other  old  women’s  fables  of  the  like  nature.  As 
one  spirit  raised  another,  I  observed  at  the  end  of 
every  story  the  whole  company  closed  their  ranks, 
and  crowded  about  the  fire  :  I  took  notice  in  partic¬ 
ular  of  a  little  boy,  who  was  so  attentive  to  every 
story  that  I  am  mistaken  if  he  ventures  to  go  to  bed 
by  himself  this  twelvemonth.  Indeed,  they  talked 
so  long  that  the  imaginations  of  the  whole  assem¬ 
bly  were  manifestly  crazed,  and  I  am  sure  will  be 
the  worse  for  it  as  long  as  they  live.  I  heard  one 
of  the  girls,  that  had  looked  upon  me  over  her  shoul¬ 
der,  asking  the  company  how  long  1  had  been  in  the 
room,  and  whether  I  did  not  look  paler  than  I  used 
to  do.  This  put  me  under  some  apprehensions  that 
I  should  be  forced  to  explain  myself  if  I  did  not 
retire ;  for  which  reason  I  took  the  candle  in  my 
hand  and  went  up  into  my  chamber,  not  without 
wondering  at  this  unaccountable  weakness  in  rea¬ 
sonable  creatures,  that  they  should  love  to  astonish 
and  terrify  one  another.  Were  I  a  father,  I  should 
take  a  particular  care  to  pPeserve  my  children  from 
these  little  horrors  of  imagination,  which  they  are 
apt  to  contract  when  they  are  young,  and  are  not 
able  to  shake  off  when  they  are  in  years.  I  have 
known  a  soldier  that  has  entered  a  breach,  affright- 
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ed  at  his  own  shadow,  and  look  pale  upon  a  little 
scratching  at  his  door,  who  the  day  before  had 
marched  up  against  a  battery  of  cannon.  There 
are  instances  of  persons  who  have  been  terrified, 
even  to  distraction,  at  the  figure  of  a  tree  or  the 
shaking  of  a  bulrush.  The  truth  of  it  is,  1  look 
upon  a  sound  imagination  as  the  greatest  blessing  of 
life,  next  to  a  clear  judgment  and  a  good  conscience 
In  the  mean  time,  since  there  are  very  few  whose 
minds  are  not  more  or  less  subject  to  these  dreadful 
thoughts  and  apprehensions,  we  ought  to  arm  our¬ 
selves  against  them  by  the  dictates  of  reason  and 
religion,  “to  pull  the  old  woman  out  of  our  hearts” 
(as  Perseus  expresses  it  in  the  motto  of  my  paper), 
and  extinguish  those  impertinent  notions  which  we 
imbibed  at  a  time  that  we  were  not  able  to  judge  of 
their  absurdity.  Or  if  we  believe,  as  many  wise 
and  good  men  have  done,  that  there  are  such  phan¬ 
toms  and  apparitions  as  those  I  have  been  speaking 
of,  let  us  endeavour  to  establish  to  ourselves  an  in¬ 
terest  in  Him  who  holds  the  reins  of  the  whole 
creation  in  his  hand,  and  moderates  them  after  such 
a  manner  that  it  is  impossible  for  one  being  to 
break  loose  upon  another  without  his  knowledge 
and  permission. 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  apt  to  join  in  opinion  with 
those  who  believe  that  all  the  regions  of  nature 
swarm  with  spirits  :  and  that  we  have  multitudes  of 
spectators  on  all  our  actions,  when  we  think  our¬ 
selves  most  alone ;  but,  instead  of  terrifying  myself 
with  such  a  notion,  I  am  wonderfully  pleased  to 
think  that  I  am  always  engaged  with  such  an  innu¬ 
merable  society,  in  searching  out  the  wonders  of 
the  creation,  and  joining  in  the  same  comfort  of 
praise  and  adoration.  9 

Milton  has  finely  described  this  mixed  commu¬ 
nion  of  men  and  spirits  in  paradise  :  and  had  doubt¬ 
less  his  eye  upon  a  verse  in  old  Hesiod,  which  is 
almost  word  for  word  the  same  with  his  third  line 
in  the  following  passage  : 
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**  Nor  think,  though  men  were  none, 

That  Heav’n  would  want  spectators,  God  want  praise  : 
Millions  of  spiritual  creatures  walk  the  earth 
Unseen,  both  when  we  wake  and  when  we  sleep  ; 

All  these  with  ceaseless  praise  his  works  behold 
Both  day  and  night.  How  often  from  the  steep 
Of  echoing  hill  or  thicket  have  we  heard 
Celestial  voices  in  the  midnight  air, 

Sole,  or  responsive  each  to  other’s  note, 

Singing  their  great  Creator !  Oft  in  bands 
While  they  keep  watch,  or  nightly  rounding  walk, 
With  heav’nly  touch  of  instrumental  sounds, 

In  full  harmonic  number  join’d,  their  songs 
Divide  the  night,  and  lift  our  thoughts  to  Heav’n.” 

c. 
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4  Hi  segetes,  illic  veniunt  felicius  uvs  : 

Arborei  foetus  alibi  atque  injussa  virescunt 
Gramina.  Nonne  vides,  croceos  ut  Tmolus  odores, 

India  mittit  ebur,  modes  sua  thura  Sabaei  ? 

At  chalybes  nudi  ferrum  virosaque  Pontus 
Castorea,  Eliadum  palmas  Epirus  equarum? 

Continuo  has  leges  aiternaque  fadera  certis 
Imposuit  natura  locis.” 

VlRG. 

“  This  ground  with  Bacchus,  that  with  Ceres  suits ; 

That  other  loads  the  trees  with  happy  fruits ; 

A  fourth  with  grass  unbidden  decks  the  ground: 

Thus  Tmolus  is  with  yellow  saffron  crown’d ; 

India  black  ebon  and  white  iv’ry  bears  ; 

And  soft  Idume  weeps  her  od’rous  tears  ! 

Thus  Pontus  sends  her  bever  stones  from  far ; 

And  naked  Spaniards  temper  steel  for  war ; 

Epirus  for  th’  Elean  chariot  breeds 

(In  hopes  of  palms)  a  race  of  running  steeds. 

This  is  th’  original  contract ;  these  the  laws 
Imposed  by  nature,  and  by  nature’s  cause. 

Dryden. 

There  is  no  place  in  town  which  I  so  much  love 
to  frequent  as  the  Royal  Exchange.  It  gives  me  a 
T  2 
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secret  satisfaction,  and,  in  some  measure,  gratifies 
my  vanity,  as  I  am  an  Englishman,  to  see  so  rich 
an  assembly  of  countrymen  and  foreigners  consult¬ 
ing  together  upon  the  private  business  of  mankind, 
and  making  this  metropolis  a  kind  of  emporium  for 
the  whole  earth.  I  must  confess  that  I  look  upon 
High-Change  to  be  a  great  council,  in  which  all  con¬ 
siderable  nations  have  their  representative.  Fac¬ 
tors  in  the  trading  world  are  what  ambassadors  are 
in  the  politic  world ;  they  negotiate  affairs,  conclude 
treaties,  and  maintain  a  good  correspondence  be¬ 
tween  those  wealthy  societies  of  men  that  are  divi¬ 
ded  from  one  another  by  seas  and  oceans,  or  live 
on  the  different  extremities  of  a  continent.  I  have 
often  been  pleased  to  hear  disputes  adjusted  be¬ 
tween  an  inhabitant  of  Japan  and  an  alderman  of 
London,  or  to  see  a  subject  of  the  Great  Mogul  en¬ 
tering  into  a  league  with  one  of  the  Czar  of  Muscovy. 
I  am  infinitely  delighted  in  mixing  with  these  several 
ministers  of  commerce,  as  they  are  distinguished 
by  their  different  walks  and  different  languages. 
Sometimes  I  am  jostled  among  a  body  of  Arme¬ 
nians  ;  sometimes  I  am  lost  in  a  crowd  of  Jews  ; 
and  sometimes  make  one  in  a  group  of  Dutchmen. 
I  am  a  Dane,  Swede,  or  Frenchman,  at  different 
times  ;  or  rather  fancy  myself  like  the  old  philoso¬ 
pher,  who,  upon  being  asked  what  countryman  he 
was,  replied  that  he  was  a  citizen  of  the  world. 

This  grand  scene  of  business  gives  me  an  infinite 
variety  of  solid  and  substantial  entertainments.  As 
I  am  a  great  lover  of  mankind,  my  heart  naturally 
overflows  with  pleasure  at  the  sight  of  a  prosperous 
and  happy  multitude,  insomuch  that  at  many  public 
solemnities  I  cannot  forbear  expressing  my  joy  with 
tears  that  have  stolen  down  my  cheeks.  For  this 
reason  I  am  wonderfully  delighted  to  see  such  a 
body  of  men  thriving  in  their  own  private  fortunes, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  promoting  the  public  stock, 
or,  in  other  words,  raising  estates  for  their  own  fam- 
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ilies,  by  bringing  into  their  country  whatever  is 
wanting,  and  carrying  out  of  it  whatever  is  super¬ 
fluous. 

Nature  seems  to  have  taken  a  particular  care  to 
disseminate  her  blessings  among  the  different  re¬ 
gions  of  the  world,  with  an  eye  to  this  mutual  inter¬ 
course  and  traffic  among  mankind,  that  the  natives 
of  the  several  parts  of  the  globe  might  have  a  kind 
of  dependance  upon  one  another,  and  be  united  to¬ 
gether  by  their  common  interest.  Almost  every 
degree  produces  something  peculiar  to  it.  The  food 
often  grows  in  one  country,  and  the  sauce  in  an¬ 
other.  The  fruits  of  Portugal  are  corrected  by  the 
products  of  Barbadoes,  and  the  infusion  of  a  China 
plant  is  sweetened  with  the  pith  of  an  Indian  cane. 
The  Philippic  islands  give  a  flavour  to  our  Europe¬ 
an  bowls.  The  single  dress  of  a  woman  of  quality 
is  often  the  product  of  a  hundred  climates.  The 
muff  and  the  fan  come  together  from  the  different 
ends  of  the  earth.  The  scarf  is  sent  from  the  tor¬ 
rid  zone,  and  the  tippet  from  beneath  the  pole.  The 
brocade  petticoat  rises  out  of  the  mines  of  Peru,  and 
the  diamond  necklace  out  of  the  bowels  of  Indostan. 

If  we  consider  our  own  country  in  its  natural 
prospect,  without  any  of  the  benefits  and  advan¬ 
tages  of  commerce,  what  a  barren,  uncomfortable 
spot  of  earth  falls  to  our  share!  Natural  histo¬ 
rians  tell  us  that  no  fruit  grows  originally  among 
us  besides  hips  and  haws,  acorns  and  pig-nuts,  with 
other  delicacies  of  the  like  nature  :  that  our  climate 
of  itself,  and  without  the  assistance  of  art,  can  make 
no  farther  advances  towards  a  plum  than  to  a  sloe, 
and  carries  an  apple  to  no  greater  a  perfection  than 
a  crab  :  that  our  melons,  our  peaches,  our  figs,  our 
apricots  and  cherries,  are  strangers  among  us,  im¬ 
ported  in  different  ages,  and  naturalized  in  our  Eng¬ 
lish  gardens ;  and  that  they  would  all  degenerate 
and  fall  away  into  the  trash  of  our  own  country,  if 
they  were  wholly  neglected  by  the  planter,  and  left 
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to  the  mercy  of  our  sun  and  soil.  Nor  has  traffic 
more  enriched  our  vegetable  world  than  it  has  im¬ 
proved  the  whole  face  of  nature  among  us.  Our 
ships  are  laden  with  the  harvest  of  every  climate. 
Our  tables  are  stored  with  spices,  and  oils,  and 
wines.  Our  rooms  are  filled  with  pyramids  of  Chi¬ 
na,  and  adorned  with  the  workmanship  of  Japan. 
Our  morning’s  draught  comes  to  us  from  the  remo¬ 
test  corners  of  the  earth. 

We  repair  our  bodies  with  the  drugs  of  America, 
and  repose  ourselves  under  Indian  canopies.  The 
vineyards  of  France  are  our  gardens ;  the  spice-isl¬ 
ands  our  hotbeds ;  the  Persians  our  silk-weavers, 
and  the  Chinese  our  potters.  Nature,  indeed,  fur¬ 
nishes  us  with  the  bare  necessaries  of  life,  but  traf¬ 
fic  gives  us  a  great  variety  of  what  is  useful,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  supplies  us  with  everything  that  is 
convenient  and  ornamental.  Nor  is  it  the  least  part 
of  this  our  happiness,  that  while  we  enjoy  the  re¬ 
motest  products  of  the  north  and  south,  we  are  free 
from  those  extremities  of  weather  which  give  them 
birth;  that  our  eyes  are  refreshed  with  the  green 
fields  of  Britain  at  the  same  time  that  our  palates 
are  feasted  with  fruits  that  rise  between  the  tropics. 

For  these  reasons  there  are  not  more  useful  mem¬ 
bers  in  a  commonwealth  than  merchants.  They 
knit  mankind  together  in  a  mutual  intercourse  of 
good  offices,  distribute  the  gifts  of  nature,  find  work 
for  the  poor,  add  wealth  to  the  rich,  and  magnifi¬ 
cence  to  the  great.  Our  English  merchant  converts 
the  tin  of  his  own  country  into  gold,  and  exchanges 
its  wool  for  rubies.  The  Mohammedans  are  clothed 
in  our  British  manufacture,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
the  frozen  zone  warmed  with  the  fleeces  of  our 
sheep. 

When  I  have  been  upon  the  ’Change,  I  have  often 
fancied  one  of  our  old  kings  standing  in  person, 
where  he  is  represented  in  effigy,  and  looking  down 
upon  the  wealthy  concourse  of  people  with  which 
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that  place  is  every  day  filled.  In  this  case,  how 
would  he  be  surprised  to  hear  all  the  languages  of 
Europe  spoken  in  this  little  spot  of  his  former  do¬ 
minions,  and  to  see  so  many  private  men,  who  in 
his  time  would  have  been  the  vassals  of  some  power¬ 
ful  baron,  negotiating  like  princes  for  greater  sums 
of  money  than  were  formerly  to  be  met  with  in 
the  royal  treasury !  Trade,  without  enlarging  the 
British  territories,  has  given  us  a  kind  of  additional 
empire.  It  has  multiplied  the  number  of  the  rich, 
made  our  landed  estates  infinitely  more  valuable 
than  they  were  formerly,  and  added  to  them  an  ac¬ 
cession  of  other  estates  as  valuable  as  the  lands 
themselves.  C. 
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“  Ubique 

Luctus,  Ubique  pavor.” 

Virg. 

“  All  parts  resound  with  tumults,  plaints,  and  fears.” 

Dryden. 

It  has  been  my  custom,  as  I  grow  old,  to  allow 
myself  some  little  indulgences  which  I  never  took 

*  Pausanias  has  given  a  very  particular  description  of  this 
cave  :  he  tells  us  that  it  was  made  in  the  form  of  a  huge  oven, 
and  had  many  particular  circumstances,  which  disposed  the 
person  who  was  in  it  to  be  more  pensive  and  thoughtful  than 
ordinary.  It  was  usual  in  these  times,  when  any  one  carried 
more  than  common  gloominess  in  his  features,  to  tell  him  that 
he  looks  like  one  just  come  out  of  Trophonius’s  cave. 

Plutarch  mentions  that  prophecies  of  evil  events  were  utter¬ 
ed  from  the  cave  of  Trophonius ;  but  the  allegorical  story,  that 
whoever  entered  this  cavern  were  never  again  seen  to  smile, 
seems  to  have  been  designed  to  warn  the  contemplative  from 
considering  too  much  the  dark  side  of  nature. 
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in  my  youth.  Among  others  is  that  of  an  after¬ 
noon’s  nap,  which  I  fell  into  in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of 
my  age,  and  have  continued  for  the  last  three  years 
past.  By  this  means  I  enjoy  a  double  morning,  and 
rise  twice  a  day  fresh  to  my  speculations.  It  happens, 
very  luckily  for  me,  that  some  of  my  dreams  have 
proved  instructive  to  my  countrymen,  so  that  I  may 
be  said  to  sleep,  as  well  as  to  wake,  for  the  good  of 
the  public.  I  was  yesterday  meditating  on  the  Cave 
of  Trophonius.  I  was  no  sooner  fallen  into  my  usual 
slumber,  but  1  dreamed  that  this  cave  was  put  into 
my  possession,  and  that  I  gave  public  notice  of  its 
virtue,  inviting  every  one  to  it  who  had  a  mind  to  be 
a  serious  man  for  the  remaining  part  of  his  life. 
Great  multitudes  immediately  resorted  to  me.  The 
first  who  made  the  experiment  was  a  merry-andrew, 
who  was  put  into  my  hands  by  a  neighbouring  jus¬ 
tice  of  the  peace,  in  order  to  reclaim  him  from  that 
profligate  kind  of  life.  Poor  pickle-herring  had  not 
taken  above  one  turn  in  it,  when  he  came  out  of  the 
cave  like  a  hermit  from  his  cell,  with  a  penitential 
look  and  a  most  rueful  countenance.  I  then  put  in 
a  young  laughing  fop,  and,  watching  for  his  return, 
asked  him,  with  a  smile,  how  he  liked  the  place. 
He  replied, Prithee,  friend,  be  not  impertinent;  and 
stalked  by  me  as  grave  as  a  judge.  A  citizen  then 
desired  me  to  give  free  ingress  and  egress  to  his 
wife,  who  was  dressed  in  the  gayest-coloured  rib¬ 
ands  I  had  ever  seen.  She  went  in  with  a  flirt  of 
her  fan  and  a  smirking  countenance,  but  came  out 
with  the  severity  of  a  vestal,  and,  throwing  from  her 
several  female  gewgaws,  told  me,  with  a  sigh,  that 
she  resolved  to  go  into  deep  mourning,  and  to  wear 
black  all  the  rest  of  her  life.  As  I  had  many  co¬ 
quettes  recommended  to  me  by  their  parents,  their 
husbands,  and  their  lovers,  I  let  them  in  all  at  once, 
desiring  them  to  divert  themselves  together  as  well 
as  they  could.  Upon  their  emerging  again  into 
daylight,  you  would  have  fancied  my  cave  to  have 
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been  a  nunnery,  and  that  you  had  seen  a  solemn 
procession  of  religious  marching  out,  one  behind 
another,  in  the  most  profound  silence  and  the  most 
exemplary  decency.  As  I  was  very  much  delight¬ 
ed  with  so  edifying  a  sight,  there  came  towards  me 
a  great  company  of  males  and  females,  laughing, 
singing,  and  dancing  in  such  a  manner  that  I  could 
hear  them  a  great  while  before  I  saw  them.  Upon 
my  asking  their  leader  what  brought  them  thither, 
they  told  me,  all  at  once,  that  they  were  French 
Protestants  lately  arrived  in  Great  Britain,  and  that, 
finding  themselves  of  too  gay  a  humour  for  my  coun¬ 
try,  they  applied  themselves  to  me  in  order  to  com¬ 
pose  them  for  British  conversation.  I  told  them 
that,  to  oblige  them,  I  would  soon  spoil  their  mirth ; 
upon  which  I  admitted  a  whole  shoal  of  them,  who, 
after  having  taken  a  survey  of  the  place,  came  out 
in  very  good  order,  and  with  looks  entirely  English. 
I  afterward  put  in  a  Dutchman,  who  had  a  great 
fancy  to  see  the  kelder,  as  he  called  it,  but  I  could 
not  observe  that  I  had  made  any  alteration  in  him. 

A  comedian,  who  had  gained  great  reputation  in 
parts  of  humour,  told  me  that  he  had  a  mighty 
mind  to  act  Alexander  the  Great,  and  fancied  that 
he  should  succeed  very  well  in  it  if  he  could  strike 
two  or  three  laughing  features  out  of  his  face :  he 
tried  the  experiment,  but  contracted  so  very  solid 
a  look  by  it,  that  I  am  afraid  he  will  be  fit  for  no 
part  hereafter  but  a  Timon  of  Athens,  or  a  mute  in 
the  Funeral. 

I  then  clapped  up  an  empty  fantastic  citizen,  in 
order  to  qualify  him  for  an  alderman.  He  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  a  young  rake  of  the  Middle  Temple,  who 
was  brought  to  me  by  his  grandmother;  but,  to  her 
great  sorrow  and  surprise,  he  came  out  a  Quaker. 
Seeing  myself  surrounded  with  a  body  of  free¬ 
thinkers  and  scoffers  at  religion,  who  were  making 
themselves  merry  at  the  sober  looks  and  thoughtful 
brows  of  those  who  had  been  in  the  cave,  I  thrust 
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them  all  in,  one  after  another,  and  locked  the  door 
upon  them.  Upon  my  opening  it,  they  all  looked 
as  if  they  had  been  frightened  out  of  their  wits,  and 
were  marching  away  with  ropes  in  their  hands  to  a 
wood  that  was  within  sight  of  the  place.  I  found 
they  were  not  able  to  bear  themselves  in  their  first 
serious  thoughts ;  but  knowing  these  would  quickly 
bring  them  to  a  better  frame  of  mind,  I  gave  them 
into  the  custody  of  their  friends  until  that  happy 
change  was  wrought  in  them. 

The  last  that  was  brought  to  me  was  a  young 
woman,  who,  at  the  first  sight  of  my  short  face,  fell 
into  an  immoderate  fit  of  laughter,  and  was  forced  to 
hold  her  sides  all  the  while  her  mother  was  speak¬ 
ing  to  me.  Upon  this  I  interrupted  the  old  lady, 
and,  taking  her  daughter  by  the  hand,  Madam,  said 
I,  be  pleased  to  retire  into  my  closet  while  your 
mother  tells  me  your  case.  I  then  put  her  into  the 
mouth  of  the  cave,  when  the  mother,  after  having 
begged  pardon  for  the  girl’s  rudeness,  told  me  that 
she  often  treated  her  father  and  the  gravest  of  her 
relations  in  the  same  manner;  that  she  would  sit 
giggling  and  laughing  with  her  companions  from  one 
end  of  a  tragedy  to  the  other;  nay,  that  she  would 
sometimes  burst  out  in  the  middle  of  a  sermon,  and 
set  the  whole  congregation  a  staring  at  her.  The 
mother  was  going  on,  when  the  young  lady  came 
out  of  the  cave  to  us  with  a  composed  countenance 
and  a  low  courtesy.  She  was  a  girl  of  such  ex¬ 
uberant  mirth,  that  her  visit  to  Trophonius  only  re¬ 
duced  her  to  a  more  than  ordinary  decency  of  be¬ 
haviour,  and  made  a  very  pretty  prude  of  her.  Af¬ 
ter  having  performed  innumerable  cures,  I  looked 
about  me  with  great  satisfaction,  and  saw  all  my 
patients  walking  by  themselves  in  a  very  pensive 
and  musing  posture,  so  that  the  whole  place  seem¬ 
ed  covered  with  philosophers.  I  was  at  length  re¬ 
solved  to  go  into  the  cave  myself,  and  see  what  it 
was  that  produced  such  wonderful  effects  upon  the- 
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company;  but  as  I  was  stooping  at  the  entrance, 
the  door  being  something  low,  I  gave  such  a  nod  in 
my  chair  that  I  awaked.  After  having  recovered 
myself  from  the  first  startle,  I  was  very  well  pleas¬ 
ed  at  the  accident  which  had  befallen  me,  as  not 
knowing  but  a  little  stay  in  the  place  might  have 
spoiled  my  Spectators. 
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“  Ovk  a  pa  aoi  yt  Trarr/p  rjv  innora 
Oude  Osrtff  ptrjTrjp  yXavKij  Se  o'itikte.  OaXaaaa, 

II erpai  r'rjXujaToi,  oti  roi  voos  lanv  a-rrriTris.” 

Hom.,  II,  xiv.,  v.  33. 

“  No  amorous  hero  ever  gave  thee  birth, 

Nor  ever  tender  goddess  brought  thee  forth  : 

Some  rugged  rock’s  hard  entrails  gave  thee  form, 

And  raging  seas  produced  thee  in  a  storm ; 

A  soul  well  suiting  thy  tempestuous  kind, 

So  rough  thy  manners,  so  untamed  thy  mind.” 

Pope. 

Of  all  the  abuses  that  moralists  should  endeavour 
to  reform,  certainly  not  one  wants  so  much  their 

*  The  following  anecdote,  recorded  of  Blanche  of  Castile, 
shows  strong  maternal  feelings,  and  has  a  tendency  to  recom¬ 
mend  the  duty  enforced  in  this  essay.  Blanche  of  Castile  per¬ 
formed  for  Lewis,  her  son,  in  his  infancy,  with  peculiar  atten¬ 
tion,  the  duties  of  a  nurse.  A  lady  of  the  court,  who,  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  her  royal  mistress,  nursed  her  own  child,  took  upon  her, 
during  a  severe  indisposition  of  the  queen,  to  relieve  the  wants 
of  the  prince,  who  languished  for  his  accustomed  nourishment. 
Blanche,  on  reviving,  having  called  for  her  son,  put  him  to  the 
breast,  when  the  child,  already  satisfied,  refused  the  feverish 
milk.  The  queen,  suspecting  what  had  passed,  affected  a  desire 
to  see  and  thank  the  person  who  had  performed  for  the  young 
Lewis  this  maternal  office.  The  lady,  summoned  to  the  cham¬ 
ber  of  her  mistress,  confessed  the  fact,  alleging  that  she  had 

Vol.  I.— u 
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assistance  as  the  abuse  in  nursing  children.  It  is 
unmerciful  to  see  that  a  woman,  endowed  with  all 
the  perfections  and  blessings  of  nature,  can,  as  soon 
as  she  is  delivered,  turn  off  her  innocent,  tender, 
and  helpless  infant,  and  give  it  up  to  a  woman  that 
is,  ten  thousand  to  one,  neither  in  health  nor  good 
condition,  neither  sound  in  mind  nor  body,  that  has 
neither  honour  nor  reputation,  neither  love  nor  pity 
for  the  poor  babe,  but  more  regard  for  the  money 
than  for  the  child,  and  never  will  take  farther  care 
of  it  than  what  by  all  the  encouragement  of  money 
and  presents  she  is  forced  to ;  like  jEsop’s  earth, 
which  would  not  nurse  the  plant  of  another  ground, 
although  never  so  much  improved,  by  reason  that 
plant  was  not  of  its  own  production.  And  since 
another’s  child  is  no  more  natural  to  a  nurse  than  a 
plant  to  a  strange  and  different  ground,  how  can  it 
be  supposed  that  the  child  should  thrive  1  And  if  it 
thrives,  must  it  not  imbibe  the  gross  humours  and 
qualities  of  the  nurse,  like  a  plant  in  a  different 
ground,  or  like  a  graft  upon  a  different  stock  1  Do 
not  we  observe,  that  a  lamb  sucking  a  goat  changes 
very  much  its  nature,  nay,  even  its  skin  and  wool, 
into  the  goat  kind  1  The  power  of  a  nurse  over  a 
child,  by  infusing  into  it,  with  her  milk,  her  quali¬ 
ties  and  disposition,  is  sufficiently  and  daily  observ¬ 
ed  :  hence  came  that  old  saying  concerning  an  ill- 
natured  and  malicious  fellow,  that  he  had  imbibed 
his  malice  with  his  nurse’s  milk,  or  that  some  brute 
or  other  had  been  his  nurse.  Hence  Romulus  and 
Remus  were  said  to  have  been  nursed  by  a  wolf; 
Telephus,  the  son  of  Hercules,  by  a  hind ;  Pelias, 
the  son  of  Neptune,  by  a  mare  ;  and  ^Egisthus  by  a 
goat ;  not  that  they  had  actually  sucked  such  crea- 

been  moved  by  the  cries  of  the  infant  prince.  Blanche,  without 
speaking,  darted  a  scornful  glance  towards  the  officious  proxy, 
and  compelled  the  child  to  throw  back  the  milk  he  had  swal¬ 
lowed,  declaring,  “  that  no  other  woman  should  dare  to  dispute 
with  her  the  title  of  mother  to  her  son.” 
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tures,  as  some  simpletons  have  imagined,  but  that 
their  nurses  had  been  of  such  a  nature  and  temper, 
and  infused  such  into  them. 

Many  instances  may  be  produced  from  good  au¬ 
thorities  and  daily  experience,  that  children  actually 
suck  in  the  several  passions  and  depraved  inclina¬ 
tions  of  their  nurses,  as  anger,  malice,  fear,  melan¬ 
choly,  sadness,  desire,  and  aversion.  This  Diodorus, 
lib.  2,  witnesses,  when  he  speaks,  saying  that  Nero, 
the  Emperor’s  nurse,  had  been  very  much  addicted 
to  drinking;  which  habit  Nero  received  from  his 
nurse,  and  was  so  very  particular  in  this  that  the 
people  took  so  much  notice  of  it,  as  instead  of  Ti¬ 
berius  Nero,  they  called  him  Biberius  Nero.  The 
same  Diodorus  also  relates  of  Caligula,  predecessor 
to  Nero,  that  his  nurse  used  to  moisten  the  nipples 
of  her  breast  frequently  with  blood,  to  make  Calig¬ 
ula  take  the  better  hold  of  them :  which,  says  Di¬ 
odorus,  was  the  cause  that  made  him  so  bloodthirs¬ 
ty  and  cruel  all  his  lifetime  after;  that  he  not  only 
committed  frequent  murder  by  his  own  hand,  but 
likewise  wished  that  all  human  kind  wore  but  one 
neck,  that  he  might  have  the  pleasure  to  cut  it  off. 
Such  like  degeneracies  astonish  the  parents,  who, 
not  knowing  after  whom  the  child  can  take,  see 
one  incline  to  stealing,  another  to  drinking,  cruel¬ 
ty,  and  stupidity;  yet  all  these  are  not  minded. 
Nay,  it  is  easy  to  demonstrate,  that  a  child,  although 
it  be  born  from  the  best  of  parents,  may  be  cor¬ 
rupted  by  an  ill-tempered  nurse.  How  many  chil¬ 
dren  do  we  see  daily  brought  into  fits,  consump¬ 
tion,  rickets,  &c.,  merely  by  sucking  their  nurses 
when  in  a  passion  or  fury!  But,  indeed,  almost 
any  disorder  of  the  nurse  is  a  disorder  to  the  child, 
and  few  nurses  can  be  found  in  this  town  but  what 
labour  under  some  distemper  or  other.  The  first 
question  that  is  generally  asked  a  young  woman 
that  wants  to  be  a  nurse,  why  she  should  be  a  nurse 
to  other  people’s  children,  is  answered  by  her  hav- 
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ing  an  ill  husband,  and  that  she  must  make  shift  to 
live.  I  think  now  this  very  answer  is  enough  to 
give  anybody  a  shock,  if  duly  considered ;  for  an 
ill  husband  may,  or  ten  to  one  if  he  does  not,  bring 
home  to  his  wife  an  ill-distemper,  or  at  least  vexa¬ 
tion  and  disturbance.  Besides,  as  she  takes  the 
child  out  of  mere  necessity,  her  food  will  be  ac¬ 
cordingly,  or  else  very  coarse  at  best ;  whence  pro¬ 
ceeds  an  ill-concocted  and  coarse  food  for  the 
child  ;  for  as  the  blood,  so  is  the  milk ;  and  hence,  I 
am  very  well  assured,  proceeds  the  scurvy,  the 
evil,  and  many  other  distempers.  I  beg  of  you,  for 
the  sake  of  many  poor  infants  that  may  and  will  be 
saved  by  weighing  this  case  seriously,  to  exhort  the 
people  with  the  utmost  vehemence  to  let  the  chil¬ 
dren  suck  their  own  mothers,  both  for  the  benefit  of 
mother  and  child.  For  the  general  argument  that 
a  mother  is  weakened  by  giving  suck  to  her  chil¬ 
dren  is  vain  and  simple  ;  I  will  maintain  that  the 
mother  grows  stronger  by  it,  and  will  have  her 
health  better  than  she  would  have  otherwise ;  she 
will  find  it  the  greatest  cure  and  preservative  for 
the  vapours  and  future  miscarriages,  much  beyond 
any  other  remedy  whatsoever.  Her  children  will 
be  like  giants,  whereas  otherwise  they  are  but  liv¬ 
ing  shadows,  and  like  unripe  fruit ;  and,  certainly, 
if  a  woman  is  strong  enough  to  bring  forth  a  child, 
she  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  strong  enough  to  nurse  it 
afterward.  It  grieves  me  to  observe  and  consider 
how  many  poor  children  are  daily  ruined  by  care¬ 
less  nurses;  and  yet  how  tender  ought  they  to  be 
of  a  poor  infant,  since  the  least  hurt  or  blow,  es¬ 
pecially  upon  the  head,  may  make  it  senseless,  stu¬ 
pid,  or  otherwise  miserable  for  ever  ! 

But  I  cannot  well  leave  this  subject  as  yet ;  for  it 
seems  to  me  very  unnatural,  that  a  woman  that 
has  fed  a  child  as  part  of  herself  for  nine  months, 
should  have  no  desire  to  nurse  it  farther  when 
brought  to  light  and  before  her  eyes,  and  when,  by 
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its  cry,  it  implores  her  assistance  and  the  office  of 
a  mother.  Do  not  the  very  cruellest  of  brutes  tend 
their  young  ones  with  all  the  care  and  delight  im¬ 
aginable  1  For  how  can  she  be  called  a  mother  that 
will  not  nurse  her  young  ones!  The  earth  is  called 
the  mother  of  all  things,  not  because  she  produces, 
but  because  she  maintains  and  nurses  what  she  pro¬ 
duces.  The  generation  of  the  infant  is  the  effect 
of  the  desire,  but  the  care  of  it  argues  virtue  and 
choice.  I  am  not  ignorant  but  that  there  are  some 
cases  of  necessity  where  a  mother  cannot  give 
suck,  and  then  out  of  two  evils  the  least  must  be 
chosen  ;  but  these  are  so  very  few  that  I  am  sure 
in  a  thousand  there  is  hardly  one  real  instance ;  for 
if  a  woman  does  but  know  that  her  husband  can 
spare  about  three  or  four  shillings  per  week  extra¬ 
ordinary,  although  this  is  but  seldom  considered, 
she  certainly,  with  the  assistance  of  her  gossips, 
will  soon  persuade  the  good  man  to  send  the  child 
to  nurse,  and  easily  impose  upon  him  by  pretended 
indisposition.  Thus  cruelty  is  supported  by  fash¬ 
ion,  and  nature  gives  place  to  custom.  T 
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“Immortale  odium  et  nunquam  sanabiie  vulnus, 

Inde  furor  vulgo,  quod  numina  vicinorum 
Odit  uturouelocus ;  quum  solos  credit  habendos 
Esse  deos,  quos  ipse  colat.” 

Juv. 

“A  grudge,  time  out  of  mind,  begun, 

And  mutually  bequeathed  from  sire  to  son  ; 

Religious  spite  and  pious  spleen  bred  first 
The  quarrel,  which  so  long  the  bigots  nursed : 

Each  calls  the  other’s  god  a  senseless  stock  ; 

His  own  divine.” 

Tate. 

Of  all  the  monstrous  passions  and  opinions  which 
have  crept  into  the  world,  there  is  none  so  wonder¬ 
ful  as  that  those  who  profess  the  common  name  of 
Christians  should  pursue  each  other  with  rancour 
and  hatred  for  differences  in  their  way  of  following 
the  example  of  their  Saviour.  It  seems  so  natural 
that  all  who  pursue  the  steps  of  any  leader  should 
form  themselves  after  his  manners,  that  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  account  for  effects  so  different  from  what 
we  might  expect  from  those  who  profess  them¬ 
selves  followers  of  the  highest  pattern  of  meekness 
and  charity,  but  by  ascribing  such  effects  to  the  am¬ 
bition  and  corruption  of  those  who  are  so  audacious, 
with  souls  full  of  fury,  to  serve  at  the  altars  of  the 
God  of  Peace. 

The  massacres  to  which  the  Church  of  Rome  has 
animated  the  ordinary  people,  are  dreadful  instan¬ 
ces  of  the  truth  of  this  observation ;  and  whoever 
reads  the  history  of  the  Irish  rebellion,  and  the  cru¬ 
elties  which  ensued  thereupon,  will  be  sufficiently 
convinced  to  what  rage  poor  ignorants  may  be 
worked  up  by  those  who  profess  holiness  and  be- 
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come  incendiaries,  and,  under  tlie  dispensation  of 
grace,  promote  evils  abhorrent  to  nature. 

This  subject  and  catastrophe,  which  deserves  so 
well  to  be  remarked  by  the  Protestant  world,  I  will 
transcribe  out  of  a  little  tract,  called  The  Christian 
Hero,  published  in  170 L,  what  I  find  there  in  honour 
of  the  renowned  hero  William  III.,  who  rescued 
that  nation  from  the  repetition  of  the  same  disas¬ 
ters.  His  late  majesty,  of  glorious  memory,  and  the 
most  Christian  king,  are  considered  at  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  that  treatise  as  heads  of  the  Protestant  and 
Roman  Catholic  world  in  the  following  manner : 

“  There  were  not  ever,  before  the  entrance  of 
the  Christian  name  into  the  world,  men  who  have 
maintained  a  more  renowned  carriage  than  the  two 
great  rivals  who  possess  the  full  fame  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  age,  and  will  be  the  theme  and  examination  of 
the  future.  They  are  exactly  formed  by  nature  for 
those  ends  to  which  Heaven  seems  to  have  sent 
them  among  us :  both  animated  with  a  restless 
desire  of  glory,  but  pursue  it  by  different  means 
and  with  different  motives.  To  one  it  consists  in 
an  extensive,  undisputed  empire  over  his  subjects, 
to  the  other  in  their  rational  and  voluntary  obedi¬ 
ence  ;  one’s  happiness  is  founded  in  their  want  of 
power,  the  other’s  in  their  want  of  desire  to  oppose 
him.  The  one  enjoys  the  summit  of  fortune  with 
the  luxury  of  a  Persian,  the  other  with  the  mod¬ 
eration  of  a  Spartan :  one  is  made  to  oppress,  the 
other  to  relieve  the  oppressed  :  the  one  is  satisfied 
with  the  pomp  and  ostentation  of  power  to  prefer 
and  debase  his  inferiors,  the  other  delighted  only . 
with  the  cause  and  foundation  of  it  to  cherish  and 
protect  them.  To  one,  therefore,  religion  is  but  a 
convenient  disguise,  to  the  other  a  vigorous  motive 
of  action. 

“  For  without  such  ties  of  real  and  solid  honour, 
there  is  no  way  of  forming  a  monarch  but  after 
the  Machiavelian  scheme,  by  which  a  prince  must 
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ever  seem  to  have  all  virtues,  but  really  to  be  mas* 
ter  of  none ;  he  is  to  be  liberal,  merciful,  and  just, 
only  as  they  serve  his  interests;  while,  with  the 
noble  art  of  hypocrisy,  empire  would  be  to  be  ex¬ 
tended,  and  new  conquests  be  made  by  new  de¬ 
vices,  by  which  prompt  address  his  creatures  might 
insensibly  give  law  in  the  business  of  life,  by  lead¬ 
ing  men  in  the  entertainment  of  it. 

“  Thus,  when  words  and  show  are  apt  to  pass  for 
the  substantial  things  they  are  only  to  express, 
there  would  need  no  more  to  enslave  a  country  but 
to  adorn  a  court :  for,  while  every  man’s  vanity 
makes  him  believe  himself  capable  of  becoming 
luxury,  enjoyments  are  a  ready  bait  for  sufferings, 
and  the  hopes  of  preferment  invitations  to  servi¬ 
tude,  which  slavery  would  be  coloured  with  all  the 
agreements,  as  they  call  it,  imaginable.  The  no¬ 
blest  arts  and  artists,  the  finest  pens  and  most  ele¬ 
gant  minds,  jointly  employed  to  set  it  off  with  the 
various  embellishments  of  sumptuous  entertain¬ 
ments,  charming  assemblies,  and  polished  discour¬ 
ses  ;  and  those  apostate  abilities  of  men,  the  adored 
monarch  might  profusely  and  skilfully  encourage, 
while  they  flatter  his  virtue,  and  gild  his  vice  at  so 
high  a  rate,  that  he,  without  scorn  of  the  one  or 
love  of  the  other,  would  alternately  and  occasion¬ 
ally  use  both :  so  that  his  bounty  should  support 
him  in  his  rapines,  his  mercy  in  his  cruelties. 

“  Nor  is  it  to  give  things  a  more  severe  look 
than  is  natural,  to  suppose  such  must  be  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  a  prince’s  having  no  other  pursuit  than 
that  of  his  own  glory  ;  for  if  we  consider  an  infant 
born  into  the  world,  and  beholding  itself  the  mighti¬ 
est  thing  in  it,  itself  the  present  admiration  and  fu¬ 
ture  prospect  of  a  fawning  people,  who  profess 
themselves  great  or  mean,  according  to  the  figure 
he  is  to  make  among  them,  what  fancy  would  not 
be  debauched  to  believe  they  were  but  what  they 
professed  themselves,  his  mere  creatures,  and  use 
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them  as  such  by  purchasing  with  their  lives  a 
boundless  renown,  which  he,  for  want  of  a  more 
just  prospect,  would  place  in  the  number  of  his 
slaves  and  the  extent  of  his  territories  1  Such  un¬ 
doubtedly  would  be  the  tragical  effects  of  a  prince’s 
living  with  no  religion,  which  are  not  to  be  sur¬ 
passed  but  by  his  having  a  false  one. 

“  If  ambition  were  spirited  with  zeal,  what  would 
follow  but  that  his  people  should  be  converted  into 
an  army,  whose  swords  can  make  right  in  power, 
and  solve  controversy  in  belief?  And  if  men 
should  be  stiff-necked  to  the  doctrine  of  that  visible 
church,  let  them  be  contented  with  an  oar  and  a 
chain,  in  the  midst  of  stripes  and  anguish,  to  con¬ 
template  him  ‘  whose  yoke  is  easy  and  whose  bur¬ 
den  is  light.’ 

“  With  a  tyranny  begun  on  his  own  subjects,  and 
indignation  that  others  draw  their  breath  independ¬ 
ent  of  his  frown  or  smile,  why  should  he  not  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  seizure  of  the  world  ?  And  if  nothing 
but  the  thirst  of  sway  were  the  motive  of  his  ac¬ 
tions,  why  should  treaties  be  other  than  mere 
words,  or  solemn  national  compacts  be  anything 
else  but  a  halt  in  the  march  of  that  army  who  are 
never  to  lay  down  their  arms  till  all  men  are  re¬ 
duced  to  the  necessity  of  hanging  their  lives  on  his 
wayward  will ;  who  might  supinely,  and  at  leisure, 
expiate  his  own  sins  by  other  men’s  sufferings, 
while  he  daily  meditates  new  slaughter  and  new 
conquests? 

“  For  mere  man,  when  giddy  with  unbridled 
power,  is  an  insatiate  idol,  not  to  be  appeased  with 
myriads  offered  to  his  pride,  which  may  be  puffed 
up  by  the  adulation  of  a  base  and  prostrate  world 
into  an  opinion  that  he  is  something  more  than  hu¬ 
man  by  being  something  less :  and,  alas,  what  is 
there  that  mortal  man  will  not  believe  of  himself 
when  complimented  with  the  attributes  of  God? 
He  can  then  conceive  thoughts  of  a  power  as  mi- 
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; present  as  his.  But,  should  there  be  such  a  foe  of 
mankind  now  upon  earth,  have  our  sins  so  far  pro¬ 
voked  Heaven  that  we  are  left  utterly  naked  to  his 
fury  ?  Is  there  no  power,  no  leader,  no  genius, 
that  can  conduct  and  animate  us  to  our  death  or 
our  defence  1  Yes ;  our  great  God  never  gave  one 
to  reign  by  his  permission,  but  he  gave  to  another 
also  to  reign  by  his  grace. 

“All  the  circumstances  of  the  illustrious  life  of 
our  prince  seem  to  have  conspired  to  make  him 
the  check  and  bridle  of  tyranny ;  for  his  mind  has 
been  strengthened  and  confirmed  by  one  continual 
struggle,  and  Heaven  has  educated  him  by  adver¬ 
sity  to  a  quick  sense  of  the  distresses  and  miseries 
of  mankind,  which  he  was  born  to  redress.  In  just 
scorn  of  the  trivial  glories  and  light  ostentations  of 
power,  that  glorious  instrument  of  Providence 
moves,  like  that,  in  a  steady,  calm,  and  silent 
course,  independent  either  of  applause  or  calumny ; 
which  renders  him,  if  not  in  a  political,  yet  in  a 
moral,  a  philosophic,  an  heroic,  and  a  Christian 
sense,  an  absolute  monarch ;  who,  satisfied  with  this 
unchangeable,  just,  and  ample  glory,  must  needs 
turn  all  his  regards  from  himself  to  the  service  of 
others ;  for  he  begins  his  enterprises  with  his  own 
share  in  the  success  of  them ;  for  integrity  bears 
in  itself  its  reward,  nor  can  that  which  depends  not 
on  event  ever  know  disappointment. 

“  With  the  undoubted  character  of  a  glorious 
captain,  and  (what  he  much  more  values  than  the 
most  splendid  titles)  that  of  a  sincere  and  honest 
man,  he  is  the  hope  and  stay  of  Europe,  a  universal 
good  not  to  be  engrossed  by  us  only,  for  distant 
potentates  implore  his  friendship,  and  injured  em¬ 
pires  court  his  assistance.  He  rules  the  world,  not 
by  an  invasion  of  the  people  of  the  earth,  but  the 
address  of  its  princes  :  and  if  that  world  should  be 
again  roused  from  the  repose  which  his  prevailing 
arms  had  given  it,  why  should  we  not  hope  that 
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there  is  an  Almighty,  by  whose  influence  the  ter¬ 
rible  enemy  that  thinks  himself  prepared  for  battle 
may  find  he  is  but  ripe  for  destruction  1  and  that 
there  may  be  in  the  womb  of  time  great  incidents, 
which  may  make  the  catastrophe  of  a  prosperous 
life  as  unfortunate  as  the  particular  scenes  of  it 
were  successful  1  For  there  does  not  want  a  skil¬ 
ful  eye  and  resolute  arm  to  observe  and  grasp  the 
occasion  :  a  prince,  who  front — 


“  Fuit  Ilum  et  ingens 
Gloria.” 


Virg. 


“  Troy  is  no  more,  and  Ilium  was  a  town.” 

Dryden. 

T. 


A  HUMANE  MASTER  AND  AFFECTIONATE 
SERVANT. 

“  yEsopo  ingentum  statuam  posuere  Attic, 
Servumque  collocarunt  aeterna  in  basi, 

Patere  honoris  scirent  ut  cunct  is  viam.” 

Ph^dk.,  Epilog.,  1,  2. 

“  The  Athenians  erected  a  large  statue  to  AEsop,  and  placed 
him,  though  a  slave,  on  a  lasting  pedestal ;  to  show  that  the 
way  to  honour  lies  open  indifferently  to  all.” 

The  reception,  manner  of  attendance,  undisturbed 
freedom  and  quiet  which  I  meet  with  here  in  the 
country,  has  confirmed  me  in  the  opinion  I  always 
had,  that  the  general  corruption  of  manners  in  ser¬ 
vants  is  owing  to  the  conduct  of  masters.  The  as¬ 
pect  of  every  one  in  the  family  carries  so  much 
satisfaction,  that  it  appears  he  knows  the  happy  lot 
which  has  befallen  him  in  being  a  member  of  it. 
There  is  one  particular  which  I  have  seldom  seen 
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but  at  Sir - ’s ;  it  is  usual  in  all  other  places, 

that  servants  fly  from  the  parts  of  the  house  through 
which  their  master  is  passing;  on  the  contrary, 
here  they  industriously  place  themselves  in  his 
way;  and  it  is  on  both  sides,  as  it  were,  understood 
as  a  visit  when  the  servants  appear  without  call¬ 
ing.  This  proceeds  from  the  humane  and  equal 
temper  of  the  man  of  the  house,  who  also  perfectly 
well  knows  how  to  enjoy  a  great  estate  with  such 
economy  as  ever  to  be  much  beforehand.  This 
makes  his  own  mind  untroubled,  and,  consequently, 
unapt  to  vent  peevish  expressions,  or  give  pas¬ 
sionate  or  inconsistent  orders  to  those  about  him. 
Thus  respect  and  love  go  together ;  and  a  certain 
cheerfulness  in  the  performance  of  their  duty  is. the 
particular  distinction  of  the  lower  part  of  this  fam¬ 
ily.  When  a  servant  is  called  before  his  master, 
he  does  not  come  with  an  expectation  to  hear  him¬ 
self  rated  for  some  trivial  fault,  threatened  to  be 
stripped,  nor  used  with  any  other  unbecoming  lan¬ 
guage,  which  mean  masters  often  give  to  worthy 
servants  ;  but  it  is  often  to  know  what  road  he  took 
that  he  came  so  readily  back  according  to  order; 
whether  he  passed  by  such  a  ground ;  if  the  old  man 
who  rents  it  is  in  good  health  ;  or  whether  he  gave 
Sir - ’s  love  to  him,  or  the  like. 

A  man  who  preserves  a  respect  founded  on  his 
benevolence  to  his  dependants,  lives  rather  like  a 
prince  than  a  master  in  his  family  ;  his  orders  are 
received  as  favours  rather  than  duties  ;  and  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  approaching  him  is  part  of  the  reward 
for  executing  what  is  commanded  by  him. 

There  is  another  circumstance  in  which  my  friend 
excels  in  his  management,  which  is  the  manner  of 
rewarding  his  servants.  He  has  ever  been  of  opin¬ 
ion  that  giving  his  cast-off  clothes  to  be  worn  by 
valets  has  a  very  ill  effect  upon  little  minds,  and 
creates  a  silly  sense  of  equality  between  the  par¬ 
ties  in  persons  affected  only  with  outward  things 
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I  have  heard  him  often  pleasant  on  this  occasion, 
and  describe  a  young  gentleman  abusing  his  man  in 
that  coat  which,  a  month  or  two  before,  was  the 
most  pleasing  distinction  he  was  conscious  of  in 
himself.  He  would  turn  his  discourse  still  more 
pleasantly  upon  the  bounties  of  the  ladies  in  this 
kind ;  and  I  have  heard  him  say  he  knew  a  fine 
woman  who  distributed  rewards  and  punishments 
in  giving  becoming  or  unbecoming  dresses  to  her 
maids. 

But  my  good  friend  is  above  these  little  instances 
of  good-will  in  bestowing  only  trifles  on  his  ser¬ 
vants  ;  a  good  servant  to  him  is  sure  of  having  it  in 
his  choice  very  soon  of  being  no  servant  at  all.  As 
I  before  observed,  he  is  so  good  a  husband,  and 
knows  so  thoroughly  that  the  skill  of  the  purse  is 
the  cardinal  virtue  of  this  life ;  I  say,  he  knows  so 
well  that  frugality  is  the  support  of  generosity,  that 
he  can  often  spare  a  large  fine  when  a  tenement 
falls,  and  give  that  settlement  to  a  good  servant 
who  has  a  mind  to  go  into  the  world,  or  make  a 
stranger  pay  the  fine  to  that  servant,  for  his  more 
comfortable  maintenance,  if  he  stays  in  his  service. 

A  man  of  honour  and  generosity  considers  it  would 
be  miserable  to  himself  to  have  no  will  but  that  of 
another,  though  it  were  of  the  best  person  breath¬ 
ing,  and  for  that  reason  goes  on  as  fast  as  he  is  able 
to  put  his  servants  into  independent  livelihoods. 

The  greatest  part  of  Sir - — -’s  estate  is  tenanted 

by  persons  who  have  served  himself  or  his  ances¬ 
tors.  It  was  to  me  extremely  pleasant  to  observe 
the  visitations  from  several  parte  to  welcome  his 
arrival  into  the  country:  and  all  the  difference  that 
1  could  take  notice  of  between  the  late  servants 
who  came  to  see  him  and  those  who  stayed  in  the 
family  was,  that  these  latter  were  looked  upon  as 
finer  gentlemen  and  better  courtiers. 

This  manumission,  and  placing  them  in  a  way  of 
livelihood,  I  look  upon  as  only  what  is  due  to  a 
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good  servant ;  which  encouragement  will  make  his 
successor  be  as  diligent,  as  humble,  and  as  ready  as 
he  was.  There  is  something  wonderful  in  the  nar¬ 
rowness  of  those  minds  which  can  be  pleased,  and 
be  barren  of  bounty  to  those  who  please  them. 

One  might,  on  this  occasion,  recount  the  sense 
that  great  persons  in  all  ages  have  had  of  the  merit 
of  their  dependants,  and  the  heroic  sendees  which 
men  have  done  their  masters  in  the  extremity  of 
their  fortunes :  and  shown  to  their  undone  patrons 
that  fortune  was  all  the  difference  between  them ; 
but  as  I  design  this  my  speculation  only  as  a  gentle 
admonition  to  thankless  masters,  I  shall  not  go  out 
of  the  occurrences  of  common  life,  but  assert  it  as 
a  general  observation,  that  I  never  saw,  but  in  Sir 

- 's  family  and  one  or  two  more,  good  servants 

treated  as  they  ought  to  be.  Sir - ’s  kindness 

extends  to  their  children’s  children,  and  this  very 
morning  he  sent  his  coachman’s  grandson  to  ’pren¬ 
tice.  1  shall  conclude  this  essay  with  an  account 
of  a  picture  in  his  gallery,  where  there  are  many 
which  will  deserve  my  future  observation. 

At  the  very  upper  end  of  this  handsome  structure 
I  saw  the  portraiture  of  two  young  men  standing  in 
a  river,  the  one  naked,  the  other  in  a  livery.  The 
person  supported  seemed  half  dead,  but  still  so 
much  alive  as  to  show  in  his  face  exquisite  joy  and 
love  towards  the  other.  I  thought  the  fainting  figure 

resembled  my  friend  Sir - ;  and  looking  at  the 

butler,  who  stood  by  me,  for  an  account  of  if,  he  in¬ 
formed  me  that  the  person  in  the  livery  was  a  ser¬ 
vant  of  Sir - "s,  who  stood  on  the  shore  while 

his  master  was  swimming,  and  observing  him  taken 
with  some  sudden  illness  and  sink  under  water, 

jumped  in  and  saved  him.  He  told  me  Sir - 

took  off  the  dress  he  was  in  as  soon  as  he  came 
home,  and  by  a  great  bounty  at  that  time,  followed 
by  his  favour  ever  since,  had  made  him  master  of 
that  pretty  seat  which  we  saw  at  a  distance  as  we 
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came  to  this  house.  I  remembered,  indeed,  Sir 

— - said  there  lived  a  very  worthy  gentleman,  to 

whom  he  was  highly  obliged,  without  mentioning 
anything  farther.  Upon  my  looking  a  little  dissatis¬ 
fied  at  some  part  of  the  picture,  my  attendant  in¬ 
formed  me  that  it  was  against  Sir  — — — -’s  will,  and 
at  the  earnest  request  of  the  gentleman  himself,  that 
he  was  drawn  in  the  habit  in  which  he  had  saved 
his  master.  R. 


THE  TOMBS  OF  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 

“  Pallida  mors  aequo  pulsat  pede  pauperum  tabemas 
Regumque  turres,  O  beate  Sexti, 

Vitse  sumrna  brevis  spem  nos  vetat  inchoare  longam, 

Jam  te  premit  noe,  fabulaeque  manes, 

El  domus  exils  Plutonia.” 

Hob. 

“  With  equal  foot,  rich  friend,  impartial  fate 
Knocks  at  the  cottage  and  the  palace  gate : 

Life’s  span  forbids  thee  to  extend  thy  cares, 

And  stretch  thy  hopes  beyond  thy  destined  years  : 
Night  will  soon  seize,  and  you  must  quickly  go 
To  storied  ghosts,  and  Pluto’s  house  below.” 

“  Ire  tanem  restat,  Numa  qua  devenit,  et  Ancus.” 

Hob. 

“  With  Ancus  and  with  Numa,  kings  of  Rome, 

We  must  descend  into  the  silent  tomb.” 

My  friend  Sir  Roger  told  me  t’other  night,  that 
he  should  be  glad  to  go  and  see  the  tombs  of  West¬ 
minster  Abbey  with  me,  not  having  visited  them 
since  he  had  read  history.  I  could  not  at  first  ima¬ 
gine  how  this  came  into  the  knight’s  head,  till  I  rec¬ 
ollected  that  he  had  been  very  busy  all  last  sum¬ 
mer  upon  Baker’s  Chronicle,  which  he  has  quoted 
several  times  in  his  disputes  with  Sir  Andrew  Free- 
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port  since  his  last  coming  to  town.  Accordingly, 
I  promised  to  call  upon  him  the  next  morning,  that 
we  might  go  together  to  the  Abbey. 

I  found  the  knight  under  his  butler’s  hands,  who 
always  shaves  him.  He  was  no  sooner  dressed, 
than  he  bid  one  of  his  servants,  who  stood  behind 
him,  to  call  a  hackney-coach,  and  take  care  it  was 
an  elderly  man  that  drove  it. 

His  man  returned  soon,  telling  him  he  had  called 
a  coach.  Upon  our  going  to  it,  after  having  cast 
his  eye  upon  the  wheels,  he  asked  the  coachman  if 
his  axle-tree  was  good ;  upon  the  fellow’s  telling 
him  he  would  warrant  it,  the  knight  turned  to  me, 
told  me  he  looked  like  an  honest  man,  and  went  in 
without  farther  ceremony.  Nothing  material  hap¬ 
pened  in  our  journey  till  we  were  set  down  at  the 
west  end  of  the  Abbey. 

As  we  went  up  the  body  of  the  church,  the  knight 
pointed  at  the  trophies  upon  one  of  the  new  monu¬ 
ments,  and  cried  out,  A  brave  man,  I  warrant  him  ! 
Passing  afterward  by  Sir  Cloudesly  Shovel,  he  flung 
his  hand  that  way,  and  cried,  Sir  Cloudesly  Shovel ! 
a  very  gallant  man  !  As  we  stood  before  Busby’s 
tomb,  the  knight  uttered  himself  again  after  the 
same  manner,  Dr.  Busby !  a  great  man  !  he  whip¬ 
ped  my  grandfather;  a  very  great  man!  I  should 
have  gone  to  him  myself  if  I  had  not  been  a  block¬ 
head  ;  a  very  great  man ! 

We  were  immediately  conducted  into  the  little 
chapel  on  the  right  hand.  Sir  Roger,  planting  him¬ 
self  at  our  historian’s  elbow,  was  very  attentive  to 
everything  he  said,  particularly  to  the  account  he 
gave  us  of  the  lord  who  cut  off  the  King  of  Moroc¬ 
co’s  head.  Among  several  other  figures,  he  was 
well  pleased  to  see  the  statesman  Cecil  upon  his 
knees ;  and,  concluding  them  all  to  be  great  men, 
was  conducted  to  the  figure  which  represents  that 
martyr  to  good  housewifery  who  died  by  the  prick 
of  a  needle.  Upon  our  interpreter’s  telling  us  that 
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she  was  a  maid  of  honour  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  the 
knight  was  very  inquisitive  into  her  name  and  fam¬ 
ily  ;  and  after  having  regarded  her  finger  for  some 
time,  I  wonder,  says  he,  that  Sir  Richard  Baker 
has  said  nothing  of  her  in  his  Chronicle. 

We  were  then  conveyed  to  the  two  coronation 
chairs,  where  my  old  friend,  after  having  heard  that 
the  stone  underneath  the  most  ancient  of  them, 
which  was  brought  from  Scotland,  was  called  Ja¬ 
cob’s  Pillar,  sat  himself  down  in  the  chair;  and, 
looking  like  the  figure  of  an  old  Gothic  king,  asked 
our  interpreter  what  authority  they  had  to  say  that 
Jacob  ever  had  been  in  Scotland.  The  fellow,  in¬ 
stead  of  returning  him  an  answer,  told  him  that  he 
hoped  his  honour  would  pay  his  forfeit.  I  could 
observe  Sir  Roger  a  little  ruffled  upon  being  thus 
trepanned ;  but,  our  guide  not  insisting  upon  his  de¬ 
mand,  the  knight  soon  recovered  his  good-humour. 

Sir  Roger,  in  the  next  place,  laid  his  hand  upon 
Edward  the  Third's  sword,  and,  leaning  upon  the 
pommel  of  it,  gave  us  the  whole  history  of  the 
Black  Prince ;  concluding,  that  in  Sir  Richard  Ba¬ 
ker’s  opinion,  Edward  the  Third  was  one  of  the 
greatest  princes  that  ever  sat  upon  the  English 
throne. 

We  were  then  shown  Edward  the  Confessor’s 
tomb ;  upon  which  Sir  Roger  acquainted  us  that  he 
was  the  first  who  touched  for  the  evil ;  and  after¬ 
ward  Henry  the  Fourth’s,  upon  which  he  shook  his 
head,  and  told  us  there  was  fine  reading  in  the  cas¬ 
ualties  of  that  reign. 

Our  conductor  then  pointed  to  that  monument 
where  there  is  the  figure  of  one  of  our  English 
kings  without  a  head  ;  and  upon  giving  us  to  know 
that  the  head,  which  was  of  beaten  silver,  had  been 
stolen  away  several  years  since — “  Some  whig,  I’ll 
warrant  you,”  says  Sir  Roger ;  “  you  ought  to  lock 
up  your  kings  better ;  they  will  carry  off  the  body 
too,  if  you  don’t  take  care.” 

X  2 
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The  glorious  names  of  Henry  the  Fifth  and 
Queen  Elizabeth  gave  the  knight  great  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  shining,  and  of  doing  justice  to  Sir  Richard 
Baker,  who,  as  our  knight  observed  with  some  sur¬ 
prise,  had  a  great  many  kings  in  him  whose  monu¬ 
ments  he  had  not  seen  in  the  Abbey. 

For  my  own  part,  I  could  not  but  be  pleased  to 
see  the  knight  show  such  an  honest  passion  for  the 
glory  of  his  country,  and  such  a  respectful  gratitude 
to  the  memory  of  its  princes. 

*****##*# 

I  parted  with  my  friend,  and  passed  the  whole 
afternoon  in  the  churchyard,  the  cloisters,  and  the 
church,  amusing  myself  with  the  tombstones  and 
inscriptions  that  I  met  with  in  those  several  regions 
of  the  dead.  Most  of  them  recorded  nothing  else 
of  the  buried  person  but  that  he  was  born  upon  one 
day  and  died  upon  another  :  the  whole  history  of 
his  life  being  comprehended  in  those  two  circum¬ 
stances,  that  are  common  to  all  mankind.  I  could 
not  but  look  upon  these  registers  of  existence, 
whether  of  brass  or  marble,  as  a  kind  of  satire 
upon  the  departed  persons  ;  who  had  left  no  other 
memorial  of  them  but  that  they  were  born  and  that 
they  died.  They  put  me  in  mind  of  several  per¬ 
sons  mentioned  in  the  battles  of  heroic  poems,  who 
have  sounding  names  given  them  for  no  other  rea¬ 
son  but  that  they  may  be  killed,  and  are  celebrated 
for  nothing  but  being  knocked  on  the  head. 

“  rXatxcov  T£  M sSovra  tc,  Gepcn\oKovTe." 

Hom. 

“  Glaucumque,  Medontaque,  Thersilocomque.” 

Virg. 

The  life  of  these  men  is  finely  described  in  Holy 
Writ  by  the  path  of  an  arrow ,  which  is  immediately 
closed  up  and  lost. 

Upon  my  going  into  the  church,  I  entertained 
myself  with  the  digging  of  a  grave ;  and  saw  in 
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every  shovelful  of  it  that  was  thrown  up  the  frag¬ 
ment  of  a  bone  or  scull,  intermixed  with  a  kind  of 
fresh  mouldering  earth,  that  some  time  or  other  had 
a  place  in  the  composition  of  a  human  body.  Upon 
this,  1  began  to  consider  with  myself  what  innumer¬ 
able  multitudes  of  people  lay  confused  together  un¬ 
der  the  pavement  of  that  ancient  cathedral;  how 
men  and  women,  friends  and  enemies,  priests  and 
soldiers,  monks  and  prebendaries,  were  crumbled 
among  one  another,  and  blended  together  in  the 
same  common  mass;  how  beauty,  strength,  and 
youth,  with  old  age,  weakness,  and  deformity,  lay 
undistinguished  in  the  same  promiscuous  heap  of 
matter. 

After  having  thus  surveyed  this  great  magazine 
of  mortality,  as  it  were,  in  the  lump,  I  examined  it 
more  particularly  by  the  accounts  which  I  found  on 
several  of  the  monuments  which  are  raised  in  eve¬ 
ry  quarter  of  that  ancient  fabric.  Some  of  them  were 
covered  with  such  extravagant  epitaphs,  that,  if  it 
were  possible  for  the  dead  person  to  be  acquainted 
with  them,  he  would  blush  at  the  praises  which  his 
friends  have  bestowed  upon  him.  There  are  others 
so  excessively  modest,  that  they  deliver  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  person  departed  in  Greek  or  Hebrew,  and 
by  that  means  are  not  understood  once  in  a  twelve- 
month.  In  the  poetical  quarter,  I  found  there 
were  poets  who  had  no  monuments,  and  monu¬ 
ments  which  had  no  poets.  I  observed,  indeed,  that 
the  present  war  had  filled  the  church  with  many 
of  these  uninhabited  monuments,  which  had  been 
erected  to  the  memory  of  persons  whose  bodies 
were  perhaps  buried  in  the  plains  of  Blenheim,  or 
in  the  bosom  of  the  ocean. 

1  could  not  but  be  very  much  delighted  with  sev¬ 
eral  modern  epitaphs,  which  are  written  with  great 
elegance  of  expression  and  justness  of  thought,  and 
therefore  do  honour  to  the  living  as  well  as  to  the 
dead.  As  a  foreigner  is  very  apt  to  conceive  an  idea 
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of  the  ignorance  or  politeness  of  a  nation  from  the 
turn  of  their  public  monuments  and  inscriptions,  they 
should  be  submitted  to  the  perusal  of  men  of  learning 
and  genius  before  they  are  put  in  execution.  Sir 
Cloudesly  Shovel’s  monument  has  very  often  given 
me  great  offence  :  instead  of  the  brave,  rough  En¬ 
glish  admiral,  which  was  the  distinguishing  character 
of  that  plain,  gallant  man,  he  is  represented  on  his 
tomb  by  the  figure  of  a  beau,  dressed  in  a  long  peri¬ 
wig,  and  reposing  himself  upon  velvet  cushions  un¬ 
der  a  canopy  of  state.  The  inscription  is  answer- 
able  to  the  monument ;  for,  instead  of  celebrating 
the  many  remarkable  actions  he  had  performed  in 
the  service  of  his  country,  it  acquaints  us  only  with 
the  manner  of  his  death,  in  which  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  reap  any  honour.  The  Dutch,  whom  we 
are  apt  to  despise  for  want  of  genius,  show  an  in¬ 
finitely  greater  taste  of  antiquity  and  politeness  in 
their  buildings  and  works  of  this  nature  than  what 
we  meet  with  in  those  of  our  own  country.  The 
monuments  of  their  admirals,  which  have  been 
erected  at  the  public  expense,  represent  them  like 
themselves ;  and  are  adorned  with  rostral  crowns 
and  naval  ornaments,  with  beautiful  festoons  of  sea¬ 
weed,  shells,  and  coral. 

The  contemplations  of  this  nature  are  apt  to  raise 
dark  and  dismal  thoughts  in  timorous  minds  and 
gloomy  imaginations,  but,  for  my  own  part,  though 
I  am  always  serious,  I  do  not  know  what  it  is  to  be 
melancholy,  and  can  therefore  take  a  view  of  na¬ 
ture  in  her  deep  and  solemn  scenes,  with  the  same 
pleasure  as  in  her  most  gay  and  delightful  ones.  By 
this  means  I  can  improve  myself  with  those  objects 
which  others  consider  with  terror.  When  I  look 
upon  the  tombs  of  the  great,  every  emotion  of  envy 
dies  in  me  ;  when  I  read  the  epitaphs  of  the  beauti¬ 
ful,  every  inordinate  desire  goes  out;  when  I  meet 
with  the  grief  of  parents  upon  a  tombstone,  my 
heart  melts  with  compassion ;  when  I  see  the  tomb 
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of  the  parents  themselves,  I  consider  the  vanity  of 
grieving  for  those  whom  we  must  quickly  follow ; 
when  I  see  kings  lying  by  those  who  deposed  them, 
when  I  consider  rival  wits  placed  side  by  side,  or  the 
holy  men  that  divided  the  world  with  their  contests 
and  disputes,  I  reflect  with  sorrow  and  astonishment 
on  the  little  competitions,  factions,  and  debates  of 
mankind.  When  I  read  the  several  dates  of  the 
tombs,  of  some  that  died  yesterday,  and  some  six 
hundred  years  ago,  I  consider  that  great  day  when 
we  shall  all  of  us  be  conte mporaries,  and  make  our 
appearance  together.  C. 


THE  TRANSFORMATION  OF  FIDELIO  INTO 
A  LOOKING-GLASS. 

“  Per  ambages  et  ministeria  dorum 
Praecipitandus  est  liber  spiritus.” 

Petron. 

“  By  fable’s  aid  ungovern’d  fancy  soars, 

And  claims  the  ministry  of  heavenly  powers.” 

I  was  lately  at  a  teatable  where  some  young  la¬ 
dies  entertained  the  company  with  a  relation  of  a 
coquette  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  had  been  dis¬ 
covered  practising  before  her  glass.  To  turn  the 
discourse,  which,  from  being  witty,  grew  to  be  ma¬ 
licious,  the  matron  of  the  family  took  occasion,  from 
the  subject,  to  wish  that  there  were  to  be  found 
among  men  such  faithful  monitors  to  dress  the  mind 
by  as  we  consult  to  adorn  the  body.  She  added, 
that  if  a  sincere  friend  were  miraculously  changed 
into  a  looking-glass,  she  should  not  be  ashamed  to 
ask  its  advice  very  often.  This  whimsical  thought 
worked  so  much  upon  my  fancy  the  whole  evening, 
that  it  produced  a  very  odd  dream. 
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Methought  that,  as  I  stood  before  my  glass,  the 
image  of  a  youth,  of  an  open  and  ingenuous  aspect, 
appeared  in  it,  who,  with  a  small  shrill  voice,  spoke 
in  the  following  manner  : 

“  The  looking-glass  you  see  was  heretofore  a 
man,  even  I,  the  unfortunate  Fidelio.  I  had  two 
brothers,  whose  deformity  in  shape  was  made  out 
by  the  clearness  of  their  understanding :  it  must  be 
owned,  however,  that  (as  it  generally  happens)  they 
had  each  a  perverseness  of  humour  suitable  to  their 
distortion  of  body.  The  eldest,  whose  belly  sunk 
in  monstrously,  was  a  great  coward ;  and  though  his 
splenetic,  contracted  temper  made  him  take  fire  im¬ 
mediately,  he  made  objects  that  beset  him  appear 
greater  than  they  were.  The  second,  whose  breast 
swelled  into  a  bold  relievo,  on  the  contrary,  took 
great  pleasure  in  lessening  everything,  and  was 
perfectly  the  reverse  of  his  brother.  These  odd¬ 
nesses  pleased  company  once  or  twice,  but  disgust¬ 
ed  when  often  seen ;  for  which  reason  the  young 
gentlemen  were  sent  from  court  to  study  mathemat¬ 
ics  at  the  university. 

“  I  need  not  acquaint  you  that  I  was  very  well 
made,  and  reckoned  a  bright,  polite  gentleman.  I 
was  the  confident  and  darling  of  all  the  fair;  and  if 
the  old  and  ugly  spoke  ill  of  me,  all  the  world  knew 
it  was  because  I  scorned  to  flatter  them.  No  ball, 
no  assembly  was  attended  till  I  had  been  consulted. 
Flavia  coloured  her  hair  before  me,  Celia  showed 
me  her  teeth,  Panthea  heaved  her  bosom,  Cleora 
brandished  her  diamonds ;  I  have  seen  Cloe’s  foot, 
and  tied  artificially  the  garters  of  Rhodope. 

“  ’Tis  a  general  maxim,  that  those  who  dote  upon 
themselves  can  have  no  violent  affection  for  another ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  I  found  that  the  women’s  pas¬ 
sion  for  me  rose  in  proportion  to  the  love  they  bore 
to  themselves.  This  was  verified  in  my  amour  with 
Narcissa,  who  was  so  constant  to  me,  that  it  was 
pleasantly  said,  had  I  been  little  enough,  she  would 
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have  hung  me  at  her  girdle.  The  most  dangerous 
rival  I  had  was  a  gay,  empty  fellow,  who,  by  the 
strength  of  a  long  intercourse  with  Narcissa,  joined 
to  his  natural  endowments,  had  formed  himself  into 
a  perfect  resemblance  with  her.  I  had  been  discard¬ 
ed  had  she  not  observed  that  he  frequently  asked 
my  opinion  about  matters  of  the  last  consequence : 
this  made  me  still  more  considerable  in  her  eye. 

“  Though  1  was  eternally  caressed  by  the  ladies, 
such  was  their  opinion  of  my  honour  that  I  was 
never  envied  by  the  men.  A  jealous  lover  of  Nar¬ 
cissa  one  day  thought  he  had  caught  her  in  an  amo¬ 
rous  conversation;  for,  though  he  was  at  such  a 
distance  that  he  could  hear  nothing,  he  imagined 
strange  things  from  her  airs  and  gestures.  Some¬ 
times,  with  a  serene  look,  she  stepped  back  in  a  lis¬ 
tening  posture,  and  brightened  into  an  innocent  smile. 
Quickly  after  she  swelled  into  an  air  of  majesty  and 
disdain,  then  kept  her  eyes  half  shut  after  a  lan¬ 
guishing  manner,  then  covered  her  blushes  with 
her  hand,  breathed  a  sigh,  and  seemed  ready  to  sink 
down.  In  rushed  the  furious  lover;  but  how  great 
was  his  surprise  to  see  no  one  there  but  the  innocent 
Fidelio,  with  his  back  against  the  wall  between  two 
windows ! 

“  It  were  endless  to  recount  all  my  adventures. 
Let  me  hasten  to  that  which  cost  me  my  life,  and 
Narcissa  her  happiness. 

“  She  had  the  misfortune  to  have  the  smallpox, 
upon  which  I  was  expressly  forbid  her  sight,  it  be¬ 
ing  apprehended  that  it  would  increase  her  distem¬ 
per,  and  that  1  should  infallibly  catch  it  at  the  first 
look.  As  soon  as  she  was  suffered  to  leave  her  bed, 
she  stole  out  of  her  chamber  and  found  me  all  alone 
in  an  adjoining  apartment.  She  ran  with  transport 
to  her  darling,  and  without  mixture  of  fear  lest  I 
should  dislike  her.  But  oh  me  l  what  was  her  fury 
when  she  heard  me  say  I  was  afraid  and  shocked  at 
so  loathsome  a  spectacle  She  stepped  hack,  swol- 
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len  with  rage,  to  see  if  I  had  the  insolence  to  repeat 
it.  I  did,  with  this  addition,  that  her  ill-timed  pas¬ 
sion  had  increased  her  ugliness.  Enraged,  inflamed, 
distracted,  she  snatched  a  bodkin,  and  with  all  her 
force  stabbed  me  to  the  heart.  Dying,  I  preserved 
my  sincerity,  and  expressed  the  truth,  though  in 
broken  words ;  and  by  reproachful  grimaces  to  the 
last  I  mimicked  the  deformity  of  my  murderess. 

“  Cupid,  who  always  attends  the  fair,  and  pitied 
the  fate  of  so  useful  a  servant  as  I  was,  obtained  of 
the  Destinies  that  my  body  should  be  made  incor¬ 
ruptible,  and  retain  the  qualities  my  mind  had  pos¬ 
sessed.  I  immediately  lost  the  figure  of  a  man,  and 
became  smooth,  polished,  and  bright,  and  to  this  day 
am  the  first  favourite  of  the  ladies.”  T. 


MARRIAGE  EITHER  INSIPID,  VEXATIOUS, 
OR  HAPPY. 

*  Cui  in  manu  sit  quem  esse  dementem  velit, 

Quern  sapere,  quem  sanari,  quem  in  marbum  injici, 

Quem  contra  amari,  quem  accersiri,  quem  expeti?” 

CbECiL. 

“Who  has  it  in  her  power  to  make  any  man  mad  or  in  his  sen¬ 
ses  ;  sick  or  in  health ;  and  who  can  choose  the  object  of  her 
affection  at  pleasure  ?” 

The  marriage  life  is  always  an  insipid,  a  vexa¬ 
tious,  or  a  happy  condition.  The  first  is,  when  two 
people  of  no  genius  or  taste  for  themselves  meet 
together,  upon  such  a  settlement  as  has  been  thought 
reasonable  by  parents  and  conveyancers  from  an 
exact  valuation  of  the  land  and  cash  of  both  par¬ 
ties  :  in  this  case  the  young  lady’s  person  is  no 
more  regarded  than  the  house  and  improvements  in 
purchase  of  an  estate ;  but  she  goes  with  her  for- 
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tune  rather  than  her  fortune  goes  with  her.  These 
make  up  the  crowd  or  vulgar  of  the  rich,  and  fill  up 
the  lumber  of  human  race  without  beneficence  to¬ 
wards  those  below  them  or  respect  towards  those 
above  them;  and  lead  a  despicable,  independent, 
and  useless  life,  without  sense  of  the  laws  of  kind¬ 
ness,  good-nature,  mutual  offices,  and  the  elegant 
satisfaction  which  flows  from  reason  and  virtue. 

The  vexatious  life  arises  from  a  conjunction  of 
two  people  of  quick  taste  and  resentment,  put  to¬ 
gether  for  reasons  well  known  to  their  friends,  in 
which  especial  care  is  taken  to  avoid  what  they 
think  the  chief  of  evils,  poverty,  and  ensure  to  them 
riches,  with  every  evil  besides.  These  good  peo¬ 
ple  live  in  a  constant  constraint  before  company,  and 
too  great  familiarity  alone ;  when  they  are  within 
observation,  they  fret  at  each  other’s  carriage  and 
behaviour ;  when  alone,  they  revile  each  other’s  per¬ 
son  and  conduct :  in  company,  they  are  in  a  purga¬ 
tory  ;  when  only  together,  in  a  hell. 

The  happy  marriage  is  where  two  persons  meet, 
and  voluntarily  make  choice  of  each  other,  without 
principally  regarding  or  neglecting  the  circumstan¬ 
ces  of  fortune  or  beauty.  These  may  still  love  in 
spite  of  adversity  or  sickness ;  the  former  we  may 
in  some  measure  defend  ourselves  from,  the  other 
is  the  portion  of  our  very  make.  T. 


FEMALE  GAYETY. 

“  Concordia  discors.” 

Locan. 

“  Harmonious  discord.” 

Women,  in  their  nature,  are  much  more  gay  and 
joyous  than  men ;  whether  it  be  that  their  blood  is 
You.  I.— Y 
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more  refined,  their  fibres  more  delicate,  and  their 
animal  spirits  more  light  and  volatile ;  or  whether, 
as  some  have  imagined,  there  may  not  be  a  kind  of 
sex  in  the  very  soul,  I  shall  not  pretend  to  deter¬ 
mine.  As  vivacity  is  the  gift  of  women,  gravity  is 
that  of  men.  They  should  each  of  them,  therefore, 
keep  a  watch  upon  the  particular  bias  which  na¬ 
ture  has  fixed  in  their  minds,  that  it  may  not  draw 
too  much,  and  lead  them  out  of  the  paths  of  reason. 
This  will  certainly  happen  if  the  one  in  every  word 
and  action  affects  the  character  of  being  rigid  and 
severe,  and  the  other  of  being  brisk  and  airy.  Men 
should  beware  of  being  captivated  by  a  kind  of  sav¬ 
age  philosophy,  women  by  a  thoughtless  gallantry. 
Where  these  precautions  are  not  observed,  the  man 
often  degenerates  into  a  cynic,  the  woman  into  a 
coquette ;  the  man  grows  sullen  and  morose,  the 
woman  impertinent  and  fantastical. 

By  what  1  have  said,  we  may  conclude  men  and 
women  are  made  as  counterparts  to  one  another, 
that  the  pains  and  anxieties  of  the  husband  might 
be  relieved  by  the  sprightliness  and  good-humour  of 
the  wife.  When  these  are  rightly  tempered,  care 
and  cheerfulness  go  hand  and  hand ;  and  the  family, 
like  a  ship  that  is  duly  trimmed,  wants  neither  sail 
nor  ballast. 

Natural  historians  observe,  that  only  the  male 
birds  have  voices;  that  their  songs  begin  a  little  be¬ 
fore  breeding-time,  and  end  a  little  after:  that  while 
the  hen  is  covering  her  eggs,  the  male  generally 
takes  his  stand  upon  a  neighbouring  bough  within 
her  hearing,  and  by  that  means  amuses  and  diverts 
her  with  his  songs  during  the  whole  time  of  her 
sitting. 

This  contract  among  birds  lasts  no  longer  than 
till  a  brood  of  young  ones  arises  from  it ;  so  that 
in  the  feathered  kind,  the  cares  and  fatigues  of  the 
married  state,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  lie  principally  upon 
the  female.  On  the  contrary,  as  in  our  species  the 
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man  and  the  woman  are  joined  together  for  life,  and 
as  the  main  burden  rests  upon  the  former,  nature 
has  given  all  the  little  arts  of  soothing  and  blandish¬ 
ment  to  the  female,  that  she  may  cheer  and  animate 
her  companion  in  a  constant  and  assiduous  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  making  a  provision  for  his  family,  and  the 
educating  of  their  common  children.  This,  however, 
is  not  to  be  taken  so  strictly  as  if  the  same  duties 
were  not  often  reciprocal,  and  incumbent  on  both 
parties ;  but  only  to  set  forth  what  seems  to  have 
been  the  general  intention  of  nature  in  the  different 
inclinations  and  endowments  which  are  bestowed  on 
the  different  sexes. 

But  whatever  was  the  reason  that  man  and  wo¬ 
man  were  made  with  this  variety  of  temper,  if  we 
observe  the  conduct  of  the  fair  sex,  we  find  that 
they  choose  rather  to  associate  themselves  with  a 
person  who  resembles  them  in  that  light  and  vola¬ 
tile  humour  which  is  natural  to  them,  than  to  such 
as  are  qualified  to  moderate  and  counterbalance  it. 
It  has  been  an  old  complaint,  that  the  coxcomb  car¬ 
ries  it  with  them  before  the  man  of  sense.  When 
we  see  a  fellow  loud  and  talkative,  full  of  insipid 
life  and  laughter,  we  may  venture  to  pronounce  him 
a  female  favourite :  noise  and  flutter  are  such  ac¬ 
complishments  as  they  cannot  withstand.  To  be 
short,  the  passion  of  an  ordinary  woman  for  a  man 
is  nothing  else  but  self-love  diverted  upon  another 
object :  she  would  have  the  lover  a  woman  in  every¬ 
thing  but  the  sex.  I  do  not  know  a  finer  piece  of 
satire  on  this  part  of  womankind  than  those  lines 
of  Mr.  Dryden. 

“  Our  thoughtless  sex  is  caught  by  outward  form 
And  empty  noise,  and  loves  itself  in  man.” 

This  is  a  source  of  infinite  calamities  to  the  sex, 
as  it  frequently  joins  them  to  men,  who,  in  their 
own  thoughts,  are  as  fine  creatures  as  themselves  : 
or.  if  they  chance  to  be  good-humoured,  serve  only 
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to  dissipate  their  fortunes,  inflame  their  follies,  and 
aggravate  their  indiscretions. 

The  same  female  levity  is  no  less  fatal  to  them 
after  marriage  than  before ;  it  represents  to  their 
imaginations  the  faithful,  prudent  husband  as  an 
honest,  tractable,  and  domestic  animal,  and  turns 
their  thoughts  upon  the  fine  gay  gentleman  that 
laughs,  sings,  and  dresses  so  much  more  agreeably. 

As  this  irregular  vivacity  of  temper  leads  astray 
the  hearts  of  ordinary  women  in  the  choice  of  their 
lovers  and  the  treatment  of  their  husbands,  it  oper¬ 
ates  with  the  same  pernicious  influence  towards 
their  children,  who  are  taught  to  accomplish  them¬ 
selves  in  all  those  sublime  perfections  that  appear 
captivating  in  the  eye  of  their  mother.  She  ad¬ 
mires  in  her  son  what  she  loved  in  her  gallant :  and 
by  that  means  contributes  all  that  she  can  to  per¬ 
petuate  herself  in  a  worthless  progeny. 

The  younger  Faustina  was  a  lively  instance  of 
this  sort  of  women.  Notwithstanding  she  was 
married  to  Marcus  Aurelius,  one  of  the  greatest, 
wisest,  and  best  of  the  Roman  emperors,  she 
thought  a  common  gladiator  much  the  prettier  gen¬ 
tleman  ;  and  had  taken  such  care  to  accomplish 
her  son  Commodus  according  to  her  own  notions 
of  a  fine  man,  that,  when  he  ascended  the  throne  of 
his  father,  he  became  the  most  foolish  and  abandon¬ 
ed  tyrant  that  was  ever  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
Roman  empire,  signalizing  himself  in  nothing  but 
the  fighting  of  prizes  and  knocking  out  men’s 
brains.  As  he  had  no  taste  of  true  glory,  we  see 
him  in  several  medals  and  statues,  which  are  still 
extant  of  him,  equipped  like  a  Hercules,  with  a  club 
and  a  lion’s  skin. 

I  have  been  led  into  this  speculation  by  the  char¬ 
acters  I  have  heard  of  a  country  gentleman  and  his 
lady,  who  do  not  live  many  miles  from  Sir  Roger. 
The  wife  is  an  old  coquette,  that  is  always  hanker¬ 
ing  after  the  diversions  of  the  town ;  the  husband  a 
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morose  rustic,  that  frowns  and  frets  at  the  name  of 
it.  The  wife  is  overrun  with  affectation ;  the  hus¬ 
band  sunk  into  brutality;  the  lady  cannot  bear  the 
noise  of  the  larks  and  nightingales,  hates  your  te¬ 
dious  summer  days,  and  is  sick  at  the  sight  of  shady 
woods  and  purling  streams ;  the  husband  wonders 
how  any  one  can  be  pleased  with  the  fooleries  of 
plays  and  operas,  and  rails  from  morning  to  night 
at  essenced  fops  and  tawdry  courtiers.  The  chil¬ 
dren  are  educated  in  these  different  notions  of  their 
parents.  The  sons  follow  the  father  about  his 
grounds,  while  the  daughters  read  volumes  of  love- 
letters  and  romances  to  their  mother.  By  this 
means  it  comes  to  pass,  that  the  girls  look  upon 
their  father  as  a  clown,  and  the  boys  think  their 
mother  no  better  than  she  should  be. 

How  different  are  the  lives  of  Aristus  and  Aspa¬ 
sia  1  The  innocent  vivacity  of  the  one  is  tempered 
and  composed  by  the  cheerful  gravity  of  the  other. 
The  wife  grows  wise  by  the  discourses  of  the  hus¬ 
band,  and  the  husband  good-humoured  by  the  con¬ 
versations  of  the  wife.  Aristus  would  not  be  so 
amiable  were  it  not  for  his  Aspasia,  nor  Aspasia  so 
much  esteemed  were  it  not  for  her  Aristus.  Their 
virtues  are  blended  in  their  children,  and  diffuse 
through  the  whole  family  a  perpetual  spirit  of  be¬ 
nevolence,  complacency,  and  satisfaction.  C. 
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“  iZ  <pryTar7i  yrj  [lyrcf),  u;  ccfivov  ctpocp'  ti 

Tots  vw  c%nai  Krrpa 

Menand. 

“  Dear  native  land,  how  do  the  good  and  wise 
Thy  happy  clime  and  countless  blessings  prize !” 

I  look  upon  it  as  a  peculiar  happiness,  that,  were 
I  to  choose  of  what  religion  I  would  be  and  under 
what  government  I  would  live,  I  should  most  cer¬ 
tainly  give  the  preference  to  that  form  of  religion 
and  government  which  is  established  in  my  own 
country.  In  this  point  I  think  I  am  determined  by 
reason  and  conviction ;  but  if  I  shall  be  told  that  I 
am  actuated  by  prejudice,  I  am  sure  it  is  an  honest 
prejudice ;  it  is  a  prejudice  that  arises  from  the  love 
of  my  country,  and,  therefore,  such  a  one  as  I  will 
always  indulge.  I  design  this  as  an  essay  upon  the 
civil  part  of  our  constitution,  having  often  entertain¬ 
ed  myself  with  reflections  on  this  subject  which  I 
have  not  met  with  in  other  writers. 

That  form  of  government  appears  to  me  the  most 
reasonable  which  is  most  conformable  to  the  equal¬ 
ity  that  we  find  in  human  nature,  provided  it  be  con 
sistent  with  public  peace  and  tranquillity.  This  is 
what  may  properly  be  called  Liberty,  which  ex¬ 
empts  one  man  from  subjection  to  another  so  far  as 
the  order  and  economy  of  government  will  permit. 

Liberty  should  reach  every  individual  of  a  people, 
as  they  all  share  one  common  nature ;  if  it  only 
spreads  among  particular  branches,  there  had  better 
be  none  at  all,  since  such  a  liberty  only  aggravates 
the  misfortune  of  those  who  are  deprived  of  it,  by 
setting  before  them  a  disagreeable  subject  of  com¬ 
parison. 
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This  liberty  is  best  preserved  where  the  legisla¬ 
tive  power  is  lodged  in  several  persons,  especially 
if  those  persons  are  of  different  ranks  and  interests  ; 
for  where  they  are  of  the  same  rank,  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  have  an  interest  to  manage  peculiar  to  that 
rank,  it  differs  but  little  from  a  despotical  govern¬ 
ment  in  a  single  person.  But  the  greatest  security 
a  people  can  have  for  their  liberty  is  when  the  le¬ 
gislative  power  is  in  the  hands  of  persons  so  happily 
distinguished  that,  by  providing  for  the  particular 
interests  of  their  several  ranks,  they  are  providing 
for  the  whole  body  of  the  people ;  or,  in  other 
words,  when  there  is  no  part  of  the  people  that  has 
not  a  common  interest  with,  at  least,  one  part  of 
the  legislature. 

If  there  be  but  one  body  of  legislators,  it  is  no 
better  than  a  tyranny ;  if  there  are  only  two,  there 
will  want  a  casting  voice,  and  one  of  them  must  at 
length  be  swallowed  up  by  disputes  and  contentions 
that  will  necessarily  arise  between  them.  Four 
would  have  the  same  inconvenience  as  two,  and  a 
greater  number  would  cause  too  much  confusion. 
I  could  never  read  a  passage  in  Polybius,  and 
another  in  Cicero,  to  this  purpose,  without  a  secret 
pleasure  in  applying  it  to  the  British  constitution, 
which  it  suits  much  better  than  the  Roman.  But 
these  great  authors  give  the  pre-eminence  to  a 
mixed  government,  consisting  of  three  branches, 
the  regal,  the  noble,  and  the  popular.  They  had 
doubtless  in  their  thoughts  the  constitution  of  the 
Roman  commonwealth,  in  which  the  consul  repre¬ 
sented  the  king,  the  senate  the  nobles,  and  the 
tribunes  the  people.  This  division  of  the  three 
powers  in  the  Roman  constitution  was  by  no  means 
so  distinct  and  natural  as  it  is  in  the  English  form 
of  government.  Among  several  objections  that 
might  be  made  to  it,  I  think  the  chief  are  those  that 
affect  the  consular  power,  which  had  only  the  or¬ 
naments  without  the  force  of  the  regal  authority. 
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Their  number  had  not  a  casting  voice  in  it ;  for 
which  reason,  if  one  did  not  chance  to  be  employ¬ 
ed  abroad  while  the  other  sat  at  home,  the  public 
business  was  sometimes  at  a  stand,  while  the  con¬ 
suls  pulled  two  different  ways  in  it.  Besides,  I  do 
not  find  that  the  consuls  had  ever  a  negative  voice 
in  the  passing  of  a  law  or  decree  of  senate,  so  that, 
indeed,  they  were  rather  the  chief  body  of  the  no¬ 
bility  or  the  first  ministers  of  state,  than  a  distinct 
branch  of  the  sovereignty,  in  which  none  can  be 
looked  upon  as  a  part  who  are  not  a  part  of  the  legis¬ 
lature.  Had  the  consuls  been  invested  with  the  re¬ 
gal  authority  to  as  great  a  degree  as  our  monarchs, 
there  would  never  have  been  any  occasions  for  a 
dictatorship,  which  had  in  it  the  power  of  all  the 
three  orders,  and  ended  in  the  subversion  of  the 
whole  constitution. 

Such  a  history  as  that  of  Suetonius,  which  gives 
us  a  succession  of  absolute  princes,  is  to  me  an 
unanswerable  argument  against  despotic  power. 
Where  the  prince  is  a  man  of  wisdom  and  virtue,  it 
is  indeed  happy  for  his  people  that  he  is  absolute ; 
but  since,  in  the  common  run  of  mankind,  for  one 
that  is  wise  and  good  you  find  ten  of  a  contrary 
character,  it  is  very  dangerous  for  a  nation  to  stand 
to  its  chance,  or  to  have  its  public  happiness  or 
misery  depend  on  the  virtues  or  vices  of  a  single 
person.  Look  into  the  history  I  have  mentioned, 
or  into  any  series  of  absolute  princes,  how  many 
tyrants  must  you  read  through  before  you  come  to 
an  emperor  that  is  supportable.  But  this  is  not  all ; 
an  honest  private  man  often  grows  cruel  and  aban¬ 
doned  when  converted  into  an  absolute  prince. 
Give  a  man  power  of  doing  what  he  pleases  with 
impunity,  you  extinguish  his  fear,  and,  consequently, 
overturn  in  him  one  of  the  greatest  pillars  of  mo¬ 
rality.  This,  too,  we  find  confirmed  by  matter  of 
fact.  How  many  hopeful  heirs  apparent  to  great 
empires,  when  in  the  possession  of  them,  have  be- 
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come  such  monsters  of  lust  and  cruelty  as  are  a 
reproach  to  human  nature  ! 

Some  tell  us  we  ought  to  make  our  government 
on  earth  like  that  in  heaven,  which,  say  they,  is  al¬ 
together  monarchical  and  unlimited.  Was  man  like 
his  Creator  in  goodness  and  justice,  I  should  be  for 
following  this  great  model ;  but  where  goodness  and 
justice  are  not  essential  to  the  ruler,  1  would  by  no 
means  put  myself  into  his  hands  to  be  disposed  of 
according  to  his  particular  will  and  pleasure. 

It  is  odd  to  consider  the  connexion  between  des¬ 
potic  government  and  barbarity,  and  how  the  ma¬ 
king  of  one  person  more  than  man  makes  the  rest 
less.  About  nine  parts  of  the  world  in  ten  are  in 
the  lowest  state  of  slavery,  and,  consequently,  sunk 
in  the  most  gross  and  brutal  ignorance.  European 
slavery  is  indeed  a  state  of  liberty  if  compared  with 
that  which  prevails  in  the  other  three  divisions  of 
the  world ;  and  therefore  it  is  no  wonder  that  those 
who  grovel  under  it  have  many  tracks  of  light  among 
them  of  which  the  others  are  wholly  destitute. 

Riches  and  plenty  are  the  natural  fruits  of  liber¬ 
ty  ;  and  where  these  abound,  learning  and  all  the 
liberal  arts  will  immediately  lift  up  their  heads  and 
flourish.  As  a  man  must  have  no  slavish  fears  and 
apprehensions  hanging  upon  his  mind,  who  will  in¬ 
dulge  the  flights  of  fancy  or  speculation,  and  push 
his  researches  into  all  the  abstruse  corners  of  truth, 
so  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  have  about  him  a  com¬ 
petency  of  all  the  conveniences  of  life. 

The  first  thing  every  one  looks  after  is  to  provide 
himself  with  necessaries.  This  point  will  engross 
our  thoughts  till  it  be  satisfied.  If  this  is  taken 
care  of  to  our  hands,  we  look  out  for  pleasures  and 
amusements ;  and  among  a  great  number  of  idle 
people  there  will  be  many  whose  pleasures  will  lie 
in  reading  and  contemplation.  These  are  the  two 
great  sources  of  knowledge  ;  and,  as  men  grow  wise, 
they  naturally  love  to  communicate  their  discover- 
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ies,  and  others,  seeing  the  happiness  of  such  a  learn¬ 
ed  life,  and  improving  by  their  conversation,  emu¬ 
late,  imitate,  and  surpass  one  another,  till  a  nation 
is  filled  with  races  of  wise  and  understanding  per¬ 
sons.  Ease  and  plenty  are  therefore  the  great  cher- 
ishers  of  knowledge  ;  and  as  most  of  the  despotic 
governments  of  the  world  have  neither  of  them, 
they  are  naturally  overrun  with  ignorance  and  bar¬ 
barity.  In  Europe  indeed,  notwithstanding  several 
of  its  princes  are  absolute,  there  are  men  fa.mous 
for  knowledge  and  learning  ;  but  the  reason  is  be¬ 
cause  the  subjects  are  many  of  them  rich  and  weal¬ 
thy,  the  prince  not  thinking  fit  to  exert  himself  in 
his  full  tyranny  like  the  princes  of  the  eastern  na¬ 
tions,  lest  the  subjects  should  be  invited  to  new- 
mould  their  constitution,  having  so  many  prospects 
of  liberty  within  their  view.  But,  in  all  despotic 
governments,  though  a  particular  prince  may  fa¬ 
vour  arts  and  letters,  there  is  a  natural  degeneracy 
of  mankind,  as  you  may  observe,  from  Augustus’s 
reign,  how  the  Romans  lost  themselves  by  degrees 
till  they  fell  to  an  equality  with  the  most  barbarous 
nations  that  surrounded  them.  Look  upon  Greece 
under  its  free  states,  and  you  would  think  its  inhab¬ 
itants  lived  in  different  climates  and  under  different 
heavens  from  those  at  present ;  so  different  are  the 
geniuses  which  are  formed  under  Turkish  slavery 
and  Grecian  liberty. 

Besides  poverty  and  want,  there  are  other  rea¬ 
sons  that  debase  the  minds  of  men  who  live  under 
slavery,  though  1  look  on  this  as  the  principal.  This 
natural  tendency  of  despotic  power  to  ignorance 
and  barbarity,  though  not  insisted  upon  by  others, 
is,  I  think,  an  unanswerable  argument  against  that 
form  of  government,  as  it  shows  how  repugnant  it 
is  to  the  good  of  mankind  and  the  perfection  of  hu¬ 
man  nature,  which  ought  to  be  the  great  ends  of  all 
civil  institutions.  L. 
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,  PIN  MONEY. 

“  Prodiga  non  sentit  pereuntem  faemiria  censum,: 

At  velut  exhausta  redivivus  pullulet  area 
Nummus,  &  e  pleno  semper  tollatur  acervo, 

Non  unquam  reputat,  quanti  sibi  gaudia  constent. 

Juv, 

“  But  woman  kind,  that  never  knows  a  mean, 

Down  to  the  dregs  their  sinking  fortunes  drain, 

Hourly  they  give,  and  spend,  and  waste,  and  wear, 

And  think  no  pleasure  can  be  bought  too  dear.” 

Dryden. 

As  there  is  no  man  living  who  is  a  more  profess¬ 
ed  advocate  for  the  fair  sex  than  myself,  so  there 
is  none  that  would  be  more  unwilling  to  invade  any 
of  their  ancient  rights  and  privileges ;  but,  as  the 
doctrine  of  pin  money  is  of  a  very  late  date,  un¬ 
known  to  our  great-grandmothers,  and  not  yet  re¬ 
ceived  by  many  of  our  modern  ladies,  I  think  it  is 
for  the  interest  of  both  sexes  to  keep  it  from  spread¬ 
ing. 

The  supplying  a  man’s  wife  with  pin  money  is 
furnishing  her  with  arms  against  himself,  and,  in  a 
manner,  becoming  accessary  to  his  own  dishonour. 
We  may,  indeed,  generally  observe,  that,  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  a  woman  is  more  or  less  beautiful  and  her 
husband  advanced  in  years,  she  stands  in  need  of  a 
greater  or  less  number  of  pins,  and,  upon  a  treaty 
of  marriage,  rises  or  falls  in  her  demands  accord¬ 
ingly.  It  must  likewise  be  owned  that  high  quality 
in  a  mistress  does  very  much  inflame  this  article  in 
the  marriage  reckoning. 

But  where  the  age  and  circumstances  of  both  par¬ 
ties  are  pretty  much  upon  a  level,  I  cannot  but  think 
the  insisting  upon  pin  money  is  very  extraordinary ; 
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and  yet  we  find  several  matches  broken  off  upon 
this  very  head.  What  would  a  foreigner,  or  one 
who  is  a  stranger  to  this  practice,  think  of  a  lover 
that  forsakes  his  mistress  because  he  is  not  willing 
to  keep  her  in  pins ;  but  what  would  he  think  of  the 
mistress  should  he  be  informed  that  she  asks  five 
or  six  hundred  pounds  a  year  for  this  use  1  Should 
a  man  unacquainted  with  our  customs  be  told  the 
sums  which  are  allowed  in  Great  Britain  under  the 
title  of  pin  money,  what  a  prodigious  consumption 
of  pins  would  he  think  there  was  in  this  island  ! 

1  am  not  ignorant  that  the  British  ladies  allege 
they  comprehend  under  this  general  term  several 
other  conveniences  of  life  ;  I  could  therefore  wish, 
for  the  honour  of  my  countrywomen,  that  they  had 
rather  called  it  needle  money,  which  might  have 
implied  something  of  good-housewifery,  and  not 
have  given  the  malicious  world  occasion  to  think 
that  dress  and  trifle  have  always  the  uppermost 
place  in  a  woman’s  thoughts. 

I  know  several  of  my  fair  readers  urge,  in  de¬ 
fence  of  this  practice,  that  it  is  but  a  necessary 
provision  they  make  for  themselves,  in  case  their 
husband  proves  a  churl  or  a  miser ;  so  that  they 
consider  this  allowance  as  a  kind  of  alimony,  which 
they  may  lay  their  claim  to  without  actually  sep¬ 
arating  from  their  husbands.  But  with  submission, 
I  think  a  woman  who  will  give  up  herself  to  a  man 
in  marriage,  where  there  is  the  least  room  for  such 
an  apprehension,  and  trust  her  person  to  one  whom 
she  will  not  rely  on  for  the  common  necessaries 
of  life,  may  very  properly  be  accused  (in  the  phrase 
of  a  homely  proverb)  of  being  “  penny  wise  and 
pound  foolish.” 

It  is  observed  of  over-cautious  generals,  that  they 
never  engage  in  a  battle  without  securing  a  retreat, 
in  case  the  event  should  not  answer  their  expecta¬ 
tions  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  greatest  conquerors 
have  burned  their  ships,  or  broke  down  the  bridges 
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behind  them,  as  being  determined  either  to  succeed 
or  die  in  the  engagement.  In  the  same  manner  I 
should  very  much  suspect  a  woman  who  takes  such 
precautions  for  her  retreat,  and  contrives  methods 
how  she  may  live  happily,  without  the  affection  of 
one  to  whom  she  joins  herself  for  life.  Separate 
purses  between  man  and  wife  are,  in  my  opinion, 
as  unnatural  as  separate  beds.  A  marriage  cannot 
be  happy  where  the  pleasures,  inclinations,  and 
interests  of  both  parties  are  not  the  same.  There 
is  no  greater  incitement  to  love  in  the  mind  of  man 
than  the  sense  of  a  person’s  depending  upon  him 
for  her  ease  and  happiness ;  as  a  woman  uses  all 
her  endeavours  to  please  the  person  whom  she 
looks  upon  as  her  honour,  her  comfort,  and  her 
support. 

For  this  reason  I  am  not  very  much  surprised  at 
the  behaviour  of  a  rough  country  squire,  who,  being 
not  a  little  shocked  at  the  proceeding  of  a  young 
widow  that  would  not  recede  from  her  demands  of 
pin  money,  was  so  enraged  at  her  mercenary  tem¬ 
per,  that  he  told  her  in  great  wrath,  “  As  much  as 
she  thought  him  her  slave,  he  would  show  all  the 
world  he  did  not  care  a  pin  for  her.”  Upon  which 
he  flew  out  of  the  room  and  never  saw  her  more. 

Socrates,  in  Plato’s  Alcibiades,  says,  he  was  in¬ 
formed  by  one  who  had  travelled  through  Persia, 
that  as  he  passed  over  a  great  tract  of  land,  and  in¬ 
quired  wliat  the  name  of  the  place  was,  they  told 
him  it  was  the  Queen’s  Girdle  ;  to  which  he  adds, 
that  another  wide  field  which  lay  by  it  was  called 
the  Queen’s  Veil ;  and  that,  in  the  same  manner, 
there  was  a  large  portion  of  ground  set  aside  for 
every  part  of  her  majesty’s  dress.  These  lands 
might  not  be  improperly  called  the  Queen  of  Per¬ 
sia’s  pin  money.  L. 

Vol.  I. — Z 
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“  Ultra 

Finem  tendere  opus.” 

Hor. 

“  To  launch  beyond  all  bounds.” 

Surprise  is  so  much  the  life  of  stories,  that  every 
one  aims  at  it  who  endeavours  to  please  by  telling 
them.  Smooth  delivery,  an  elegant  choice  of 
words,  and  a  sweet  arrangement,  are  all  beautify¬ 
ing  graces,  but  not  the  particulars  in  this  point  of 
conversation  which  either  long  command  the  at¬ 
tention,  or  strike  with  the  violence  of  a  sudden  pas¬ 
sion,  or  occasion  the  burst  of  laughter  which  ac¬ 
companies  humour.  I  have  sometimes  fancied  that 
the  mind  is  in  this  case  like  a  traveller  who  sees  a 
fine  seat  in  haste  ;  he  acknowledges  the  delightful¬ 
ness  of  a  walk  set  with  regularity,  but  would  be 
uneasy  if  he  were  obliged  to  pace  it  over,  when 
the  first  view  had  let  him  into  all  its  beauties  from 
one  end  to  the  other. 

However,  a  knowledge  of  the  success  which  sto¬ 
ries  will  have  when  they  are  attended  with  a  turn 
of  surprise,  as  it  has  happily  made  the  characters 
of  some,  so  has  it  also  been  the  ruin  of  the  charac¬ 
ters  of  others.  There  is  a  set  of  men  who  outrage 
truth,  instead  of  affecting  us  with  a  manner  in  tell¬ 
ing  it ;  who  overleap  the  line  of  probability,  that 
they  may  be  seen  to  move  out  of  the  common  road, 
and  endeavour  only  to  make  their  hearers  stare  by 
imposing  upon  them  with  a  kind  of  nonsense 
against  the  philosophy  of  nature,  or  such  a  heap  of 
wonders  told  upon  their  own  knowledge  as  it  is 
not  likely  one  man  should  ever  have  met  with. 
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I  have  been  led  to  this  observation  by  a  company 
into  which  I  fell  accidentally.  The  subject  of  An¬ 
tipathies  was  a  proper  field  wherein  such  false  sur¬ 
prises  might  expatiate,  and  there  were  those  pres¬ 
ent  who  appeared  very  fond  to  show  it  in  its  full 
extent  of  traditional  history.  Some  of  them,  in  a 
learned  manner,  offered  to  our  consideration  the 
miraculous  powers  which  the  effluviums  of  cheese 
have  over  bodies  whose  pores  are  disposed  to  re¬ 
ceive  them  in  a  noxious  manner;  others  gave  an 
account  of  such  who  could  indeed  bear  the  sight  of 
cheese,  but  not  the  taste ;  for  which  they  brought 
a  reason  from  the  milk  of  their  nurses.  Others 
again  discoursed,  without  endeavouring  at  reasons, 
concerning  an  unconquerable  aversion  which  some 
stomachs  have  against  a  joint  of  meat  when  it  is 
whole,  and  the  eager  inclination  they  have  for  it 
when,  by  its  being  cut  up,  the  shape  which  affected 
them  is  altered.  From  hence  they  passed  to  eels, 
then  to  parsnips,  and  so  from  one  aversion  to  an¬ 
other,  till  we  had  worked  up  ourselves  to  such  a 
pitch  of  complaisance,  that,  when  the  dinner  was  to 
come  in,  we  inquired  the  name  of  every  dish,  and 
hoped  it  would  be  no  offence  to  any  in  company, 
before  it  was  admitted.  When  we  had  sat  down, 
this  civility  among  us  turned  the  discourse  from 
eatables  to  other  sorts  of  aversions;  and  the  eter¬ 
nal  cat,  which  plagues  every  conversation  of  this 
nature,  began  then  to  engross  the  subject.  One 
had  sweated  at  the  sight  of  it ;  another  had  smelled 
it  out  as  it  lay  concealed  in  a  very  distant  cup¬ 
board  ;  and  he  who  crowned  the  whole  set  of  these 
stories,  reckoned  up  the  number  of  times  in  which 
it  had  occasioned  him  to  swoon  away.  At  last, 
says  he,  that  you  may  all  be  satisfied  of  my  invin¬ 
cible  aversion  to  a  cat,  I  shall  give  an  unanswerable 
instance :  as  I  was  going  through  a  street  of  Lon¬ 
don,  where  1  never  had  been  till  then,  I  felt  a  gen¬ 
eral  damp  and  faintness  all  over  me,  which  I  could 
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not  tell  how  to  account  for,  till  I  chanced  to  cast 
my  eyes  upward,  and  found  that  I  was  passing  un¬ 
der  a  signpost  on  which  the  picture  of  a  cat  was 
hung. 

The  extravagance  of  this  turn  in  the  way  of  sur¬ 
prise  gave  a  stop  to  the  talk  we  had  been  carrying 
on  ;  some  were  silent  because  they  doubted,  and 
others  because  they  were  conquered  in  their  own 
way ;  so  that  the  gentleman  had  opportunity  to 
press  the  belief  of  it  upon  us,  and  let  us  see  that  he 
was  rather  exposing  himself  than  ridiculing  others. 

I  must  freely  own,  that  I  did  not  all  this  while 
disbelieve  everything  that  was  said ;  but  yet  I 
thought  some  in  the  company  had  been  endeavour¬ 
ing  who  should  pitch  the  bar  farthest ;  that  it  had 
for  some  time  been  a  measuring  cast,  and  at  last 
my  friend  of  the  cat  and  signpost  had  thrown  be¬ 
yond  them  all. 

I  then  considered  the  manner  in  which  this  story 
had  been  received,  and  the  possibility  that  it  might 
have  passed  for  a  jest  upon  others,  if  he  had  not 
laboured  against  himself.  From  hence,  thought  I, 
there  are  two  ways  which  the  well-bred  world  gen¬ 
erally  takes  to  contradict  such  a  practice,  when 
they  do  not  think  fit  to  contradict  it  flatly. 

The  first  of  these  is  a  general  silence,  which  I 
would  not  advise  any  one  to  interpret  in  his  own 
behalf.  It  is  often  the  effect  of  prudence  in  avoid¬ 
ing  a  quarrel,  when  they  see  another  drive  so  fast 
that  there  is  no  stopping  him  without  being  run 
against ;  and  but  very  seldom  the  effect  of  weak¬ 
ness  in  believing  suddenly.  The  generality  of 
mankind  are  not  so  grossly  ignorant  as  some  over¬ 
bearing  spirits  would  persuade  themselves ;  and  if 
the  authority  of  a  character  or  a  caution  against 
danger  made  us  suppress  our  opinions,  yet  neither 
of  these  are  of  force  enough  to  suppress  our 
thoughts  of  them.  If  a  man  who  has  endeavoured 
to  amuse  his  company  with  improbabilities  could 
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but  look  into  their  minds,  he  would  find  that  they 
imagine  he  lightly  esteems  of  their  sepse  when  he 
thinks  to  impose  upon  them,  and  that’he  is  less  es¬ 
teemed  by  them  for  his  attempt  in  doing  so.  His 
endeavour  to  glory  at  their  expense  becomes  a 
ground  of  quarrel,  and  the  scorn  and  indifference 
with  which  they  entertain  it  begins  the  immediate 
punishment:  and,  indeed  (if  we  should  even  go  no 
farther),  silence,  or  a  negligent  indifference,  has  a 
deeper  way  of  wounding  than  opposition,  because 
opposition  proceeds  from  an  anger  that  has  a  sort 
of  generous  sentiment  for  the  adversary  mingling 
along  with  it,  while  it  shows  that  there  is  some  es¬ 
teem  in  your  mind  for  him  ;  in  short,  that  you  think 
him  worth  while  to  contest  with:  but  silence,  or  a 
negligent  indifference,  proceeds  from  anger,  mixed 
with  a  scorn  that  shows  another  he  is  thought  by 
you  too  contemptible  to  be  regarded. 

The  other  method  which  the  world  has  taken  for 
correcting  this  practice  of  false  surprise,  is  to  over¬ 
shoot  such  talkers  in  their  own  bow,  or  to  raise  the 
story  with  farther  degrees  of  impossibility,  and  set 
up  for  a  voucher  to  them  in  such  a  manner  as  must 
let  them  see  they  stand  detected.  Thus  I  have  heard 
a  discourse  was  once  managed  upon  the  effects  of 
fear.  One  of  the  company  had  given  an  account 
how  it  had  turned  his  friend’s  hair  gray  in  a  night, 
while  the  terrors  of  a  shipwreck  encompassed  him. 
Another,  taking  the  hint  from  hence,  began,  upon 
his  own  knowledge,  to  enlarge  his  instances  of  the 
like  nature  to  such  a  number  that  it  was  not  prob¬ 
able  he  could  ever  have  met  with  them ;  and  as 
he  still  grounded  those  upon  different  causes,-  for 
the  sake  of  variety,  it  might  seem  at  last,  from  his 
share  of  the  conversation,  almost  impossible  that 
any  one  who  can  feel  the  passion  of  fear  should  all 
his  life  escape  so  common  an  effect  of  it.  By  this 
time  some  of  the  company  grew  negligent,  or  de¬ 
sirous  to  contradict  him  ;  but  one  rebuked  the  rest 
Z  2 
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with  an  appearance  of  severity,  and  with  the  known 
old  story  in  his  head,  assured  them  they  need  not 
scruple  to  believe  that  the  fear  of  anything  can  make 
a  man’s  hair  gray,  since  he  knew  one  whose  periwig 
had  suffered  so  by  it.  Thus  he  stopped  the  talk 
and  made  them  easy.  Thus  is  the  same  method 
taken  to  bring  us  to  shame  which  we  fondly  take 
to  increase  our  character.  It  is,  indeed,  a  kind  of 
mimicry,  by  which  another  puts  on  our  air  of  con¬ 
versation  to  show  us  to  ourselves  :  he  seems  to  look 
ridiculous  before  you,  that  you  may  remember  how 
near  a  resemblance  you  bear  to  him,  or  that  you 
may  know  that  he  will  not  lie  under  the  imputation 
of  believing  you.  Then  it  is  that  you  are  struck 
dumb  immediately  with  a  conscientious  shame  for 
what  you  have  been  saying.  Then  it  is  that  you 
are  inwardly  grieved  at  the  sentiments  which  you 
cannot  but  perceive  others  entertain  concerning  you. 
In  short,  you  are  against  yourself ;  the  laugh  of  the 
company  runs  against  you ;  the  censuring  world  is 
obliged  to  you  for  that  triumph  which  you  have  al¬ 
lowed  them  at  your  own  expense  ;  and  truth,  which 
you  have  injured,  has  a  near  way  of  being  revenged 
on  you,  when,  by  the  bare  repetition  of  your  story, 
you  become  a  frequent  diversion  for  the  public. 
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“  Afflata  est  numine  quando, 
Jam  propria  Dei.” 


Vieg. 


“  When  all  the  god  came  rushing  on  her  soul.” 

Dryden. 


Among  all  the  reflections  which  usually  rise  in  the 
mind  of  a  sick  man,  who  has  time  and  inclination 
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to  consider  his  approaching  end,  there  is  none  more 
natural  than  that  of  his  going  to  appear  naked  and 
unbodied  before  him  who  made  him.  When  a  man 
considers  that,  as  soon  as  the  vital  union  is  dissolv¬ 
ed,  he  shall  see  that  Supreme  Being  whom  he  now 
contemplates  at  a  distance,  and  only  in  his  works ; 
or,  to  speak  more  philosophically,  when  by  some 
faculty  in  the  soul  he  shall  apprehend  the  Divine 
Being,  and  be  more  sensible  of  his  presence  than 
we  are  now  of  the  presence  of  any  object  which  the 
eye  beholds,  a  man  must  be  lost  in  carelessness  and 
stupidity  who  is  not  alarmed  at  such  a  thought.  Dr. 
Sherlock,  in  his  excellent  Treatise  upon  Death,  has 
represented,  in  very  strong  and  lively  colours,  the 
state  of  the  soul  in  its  first  separation  from  the  body, 
with  regard  to  that  invisible  world  which  everywhere 
surrounds  us,  though  we  are  not  able  to  discover  it 
through  this  grosser  world  of  matter,  which  is  ac¬ 
commodated  to  our  senses  in  this  life.  His  words 
are  as  follows : 

“  That  death,  which  is  our  leaving  this  world,  is 
nothing  else  but  our  putting  off  these  bodies,  teaches 
us  that  it  is  not  only  our  union  to  these  bodies  which 
intercepts  the  sight  of  the  other  world :  the  other 
world  is  not  at  such  a  distance  from  us  as  we  may 
imagine :  the  throne  of  God,  indeed,  is  at  a  great 
remove  from  this  earth,  above  the  third  Heavens, 
where  he  displays  his  glory  to  those  blessed  spirits 
which  encompass  his  throne ;  but,  as  soon  we  step 
out  of  these  bodies,  we  step  into  the  other  world; 
which  is  not  so  properly  another  world  (for  there  is 
the  same  heaven  and  earth  still),  as  a  new  state  of 
life.  To  live  in  these  bodies  is  to  live  in  this  world ; 
to  live  out  of  them  is  to  remove  into  the  next :  for 
while  our  souls  are  confined  to  these  bodies,  and 
can  look  only  through  these  material  casements, 
nothing  but  what  is  material  can  affect  us ;  nay,  no¬ 
thing  but  what  is  so  gross  that  it  can  reflect  light, 
and  convey  the  shapes  and  colours  of  things  with 
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it  to  the  eye :  so  that,  though  within  this  visible 
world  there  be  a  more  glorious  scene  of  things  than 
what  appears  to  us,  we  perceive  nothing  at  all  of  it , 
for  this  veil  of  flesh  parts  the  visible  and  invisible 
world:  but  when  we  put  off  these  bodies,  there  are 
new  and  surprising  wonders  present  themselves  to 
our  views:  when  these  material  spectacles  are  ta¬ 
ken  off,  the  soul,  with  its  own  naked  eyes,  sees 
what  was  invisible  before :  and  then  we  are  in  the 
other  world,  when  we  can  see  it  and  converse  with 
it.  Thus  St.  Paul  tells  us,  that  ‘  when  we  are  at 
home  in  the  body,  we  are  absent  from  the  Lord ; 
but  when  we  are  absent  from  the  body,  we  are  pres¬ 
ent  with  the  Lord.’ — 2  Cor.  v.,  6.  8.  And,  methinks, 
this  is  enough  to  cure  us  of  our  fondness  for  these 
bodies,  unless  we  think  it  more  desirable  to  be  con¬ 
fined  to  a  prison,  and  to  look  through  a  grate  all  our 
lives,  which  gives  us  but  a  very  narrow  prospect,  and 
that  none  of  the  best  either,  than  to  be  set  at  lib¬ 
erty  to  view  all  the  glories  of  the  world.  What 
would  we  give  now  for  the  least  glimpse  of  that  in¬ 
visible  world,  which  the  first  step  we  take  out  of 
these  bodies  will  present  us  with!  There  are  such 
things  as  ‘  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither 
hath  it  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive.’ 
Death  opens  our  eyes,  enlarges  our  prospect,  pre¬ 
sents  us  with  a  new  and  more  glorious  world,  which 
we  can  never  see  while  we  are  shut  up  in  flesh ; 
which  should  make  us  as  willing  to  part  with  this 
veil  as  to  take  the  film  off  our  eyes  which  hinders 
our  sight. 

“Asa  thinking  man  cannot  but  be  very  much  af¬ 
fected  with  the  idea  of  his  appearing  in  the  presence 
of  that  Being  ‘  whom  none  can  see  and  live,’  he 
must  be  much  more  affected  when  he  considers  that 
this  Being,  whom  he  appears  before,  will  examine 
all  the  actions  of  his  past  life,  and  reward  or  pun¬ 
ish  him  accordingly.  I  must  confess  that  I  think 
there  is  no  scheme  of  religion,  besides  that  of  Chris- 
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tianity,  which  can  possibly  support  the  most  virtu¬ 
ous  person  under  this  thought.  Let  a  man’s  inno¬ 
cence  be  what  it  will,  let  his  virtues  rise  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  perfection  attainable  in  this  life, 
there  will  be  still  in  him  so  many  secret  sins,  so 
many  human  frailties,  so  many  offences  of  igno¬ 
rance,  passion,  and  prejudice,  so  many  unguarded 
words  and  thoughts,  and,  in  short,  so  many  defects 
in  his  best  actions,  that,  without  the  advantages  of 
such  an  expiation  and  atonement  as  Christianity 
has  revealed  to  us,  it  is  impossible  that  he  should 
be  cleared  before  his  Sovereign  Judge,  or  that  he 
should  be  able  to  ‘  stand  in  his  sight.’  Our  holy  re¬ 
ligion  suggests  to  us  the  only  means  whereby  our 
guilt  may  be  taken  away  and  our  imperfect  obe¬ 
dience  accepted.” 

It  is  this  series  of  thought  that  I  have  endeavoured 
to  express  in  the  following  hymn,  which  I  have  com¬ 
posed  during  this  my  sickness  : 

When,  rising  from  the  bed  of  death, 

O’erwhelm’d  with  guilt  and  fear, 

I  see  my  Maker  face  to  face, 

Oh  how  shall  I  appear ! 

If  yet,  while  pardon  may  be  found, 

And  mercy  may  be  sought, 

My  heart  with  inward  horror  shrinks, 

And  trembles  at  the  thought ; 

When  thou,  oh  Lord,  shalt  stand  disclosed 
In  Majesty  severe, 

And  sit  in  judgment  on  my  soul, 

Oh  how  shall  I  appear ! 

But  thou  hast  told  the  troubled  mind, 

Who  does  her  sins  lament, 

The  timely  tribute  of  her  tears 
Shall  endless  wo  prevent. 

Then  see  the  sorrow  of  my  heart, 

Ere  yet  it  be  too  late  ; 

And  hear  my  Saviour’s  dying  groans, 

To  give  those  sorrows  weight 
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For  never  shall  my  soul  despair 
Her  pardon  to  procure, 

Who  knows  thy  only  son  has  died 
To  make  her  pardon  sure. 

There  is  a  noble  hymn  in  French,  which  Monsieur 
Bayle  has  celebrated  for  a  very  fine  one,  and  which 
the  famous  author  of  the  Art  of  Speaking  calls  an 
admirable  one,  that  turns  upon  a  thought  of  the  same 
nature.  If  I  could  have  done  it  justice  in  English, 
I  would  have  sent  it  to  you  translated ;  it  was  writ¬ 
ten  by  Monsieur  des  Barreaux,  who  had  been  one 
of  the  greatest  wits  and  libertines  in  France,  but  in 
his  last  years  was  as  remarkable  a  penitent. 

u  Grand  Dieu,  tes  jugemens  sont  remplis  d’equite ; 

Toujours  tu  prens  plaisir  a  nous  etre  propice. 

Mais  j’ai  tant  fait  de  mal,  que  jamais  ta  bonte 
He  me  pardonnere,  sans  choquer  ta  justice. 

Oui,  mon  Dieu,  la  grandeur  de  mon  impiete 
Ne  laisse  a  ton  pou  voir  que  le  choixdu  suplice- 
Ton  interest  s’oppose  a  ma  felicite  ; 

Et  ta  clemence  meme  attend  que  je  perrisse. 

Conteme  ton  desir,  puis  qu’il  t’est  glorieux ; 

Offense  toi  des  pleurs  qui  coulent  de  mes  yeux ; 

Tonne,  frappe,  il  est  terns,  rens  moi  guerre  pour  guerre: 
J’adore  en  perissant  la  raison  qui  t’aigrit 
Mais  dessus  quel  endroit  tombera  ton  tonnere, 

Qui  ne  soit  tout  couvert  du  sang  de  Jesus  Christ.” 


SOCRATES  TO  HIS  JUDGES. 

“  Nemo  vir  magnus  sine  aliquo  afflatu  divino  unquam  fuit.” 

Toll. 

“  All  great  men  are  in  some  degree  inspired.” 

We  know  the  highest  pleasure  our  minds  are  ca¬ 
pable  of  enjoying  with  composure,  when  we  read 
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sublime  thoughts  communicated  to  us  by  men  of 
great  genius  and  eloquence.  Such  is  the  entertain¬ 
ment  we  meet  with  in  the  philosophic  part  of  Cice¬ 
ro’s  writings.  Truth  and  good  sense  have  there  so 
charming  a  dress,  that  they  could  hardly  be  more 
agreeably  represented  with  the  addition  of  poetical 
fiction  and  the  power  of  numbers.  This  ancient 
author  has  fallen  into  my  hands  within  these  few 
days,  and  left  upon  me  strong  impressions.  If  I 
had  a  mind  to  it,  I  could  not  at  present  talk  of  any¬ 
thing  else  ;  therefore  I  shall  translate  a  passage  of 
Cicero  for  the  speculation  of  this  day.  He  tells  us, 
that  Plato  reports  Socrates,  upon  receiving  his  sen¬ 
tence,  to  have  spoken  to  his  judges  in  the  following 
manner  : 

“  I  have  great  hopes,  oh  my  judges,  that  it  is  infi¬ 
nitely  to  my  advantage  that  1  am  sent  to  death  :  for 
it  must  of  necessity  be,  that  one  of  these  two  things 
must  be  the  consequence — death  must  take  away 
all  these  senses,  or  convey  me  to  another  life.  If 
all  sense  is  to  be  taken  away,  and  death  is  no  more 
than  that  profound  sleep  without  dreams  in  which 
we  are  sometimes  buried,  oh  Heavens,  how  desira¬ 
ble  it  is  to  die !  how  many  days  do  we  know  in  life 
preferable  to  such  a  state!  But  if  it  be  true  that 
death  is  but  a  passage  to  places  which  they  who 
lived  before  us  do  now  inhabit,  how  much  still  hap¬ 
pier  is  it  to  go  from  those  who  call  themselves  judges, 
to  appear  before  those  that  really  are  such ;  before 
Minos,  Rhadamanthus,  AScus,  and  Triptolemus,  and 
to  meet  men  who  have  lived  with  justice  and  truth  ! 
Is  this,  do  you  think,  no  happy  journey  !  Do  you 
think  it  nothing  to  speak  with  Orpheus,  Musasus, 
Homer,  and  Hesiod!  I  would,  indeed,  suffer  many 
deaths  to  enjoy  these  things.  With  what  particular 
delight  should  I  talk  to  Palamedes,  Ajax,  and  others, 
who,  like  me,  have  suffered  by  the  iniquity  of  their 
judges  !  I  should  examine  the  wisdom  of  that  great 
prince  who  carried  such  mighty  forces  against  Troy ; 
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and  argue  with  Ulysses  and  Sisyphus  upon  difficult 
points,  as  I  have  in  conversation  here,  without  being 
in  danger  of  being  condemned.  But  let  not  those 
among  you  who  have  pronounced  me  an  innocent 
man  be  afraid  of  death.  No  harm  can  arrive  at  a 
good  man,  whether  dead  or  living ;  his  affairs  are  al¬ 
ways  under  the  direction  of  the  gods ;  nor  will  I 
believe  the  fate  which  is  allotted  to  me  myself  this 
day  to  have  arrived  by  chance ;  nor  have  1  aught  to 
say  either  against  my  judges  or  accusers,  but  that 
they  thought  they  did  me  an  injury.  But  I  detain 
you  too  long :  it  is  time  that  I  retire  to  death,  and 
you  to  your  affairs  of  life ;  which  of  us  has  the  bet¬ 
ter  is  known  to  the  gods,  but  to  no  mortal  man.” 

The  divine  Socrates  is  here  represented  in  a  fig¬ 
ure  worthy  his  great  wisdom  and  philosophy ;  wor¬ 
thy  the  greatest  mere  man  that  ever  breathed.  Oh 
how  glorious  is  the  old  age  of  that  great  man,  who 
has  spent  his  time  in  such  contemplations  as  have 
made  this  being,  what  only  it  should  be,  an  educa¬ 
tion  for  Heaven ! 


EULOGY  ON  MODESTY. 

“  Quanto  quisque  sibi  plura  negaverit. 

A  Diis  plura  feret." 

Hor. 

“  They  that  do  much  themselves  deny, 

Receive  more  blessings  from  the  sky.” 

Ceerch. 

There  is  a  call  upon  mankind  to  value  and  esteem 
those  who  set  a  moderate  price  upon  their  own  mer¬ 
it  ;  and  self-denial  is  frequently  attended  with  unex¬ 
pected  blessings,  which,  in  the  end,  abundantly  rec¬ 
ompense  such  losses  as  the  modest  seem  to  suffer 
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in  the  ordinary  occurrences  of  life.  The  curious 
tell  us,  a  determination  in  our  favour  or  to  our  disad¬ 
vantage  is  made  upon  our  first  appearance,  even  be¬ 
fore  they  know  anything  of  our  characters,  but  from 
the  intimations  men  gather  from  our  aspect.  A  man, 
they  say,  wears  the  picture  of  his  mind  in  his  coun¬ 
tenance  ;  and  one  man’s  eyes  are  spectacles  to  his 
who  looks  at  him  to  read  his  heart.  But,  though 
that  way  of  raising  an  opinion  of  those  we  behold 
in  public  is  very  fallacious,  certain  it  is  that  those 
who,  by  their  words  and  actions,  take  as  much  upon 
themselves  as  they  can  but  barely  demand  in  the 
strict  scrutiny  of  their  deserts,  will  find  their  account 
lessen  every  day.  A  modest  man  preserves  his  char¬ 
acter,  as  a  frugal  man  does  his  fortune ;  if  either  of 
them  live  to  the  height  of  either,  one  will  find  losses, 
the  other  errors,  which  he  has  not  stock  by  him  to 
make  up.  It  were,  therefore,  a  just  rule  to  keep 
your  desires,  your  words,  and  actions  within  the  re¬ 
gard  you  observe  your  friends  have  for  you;  and 
never,  if  it  were  in  a  man’s  power,  to  take  as  much 
as  he  possibly  might,  either  in  preferment  or  reputa¬ 
tion.  My  walks  have  lately  been  among  the  mer¬ 
cantile  part  of  the  world ;  and  one  gets  praises  nat¬ 
urally  from  those  with  whom  one  converses :  I  say, 
then,  he  that  in  his  air,  his  treatment  of  others,  or 
an  habitual  arrogance  to  himself,  gives  himself  credit 
for  the  least  article  of  more  wit,  wisdom,  goodness, 
or  valour  than  he  can  possibly  produce  if  he  is  call¬ 
ed  upon,  will  find  the  world  break  in  upon  him,  and 
consider  him  as  one  who  has  cheated  them  of  all 
the  esteem  they  had  before  allowed  him.  This 
brings  a  commission  of  bankruptcy  upon  him  ;  and 
he  that  might  have  gone  on  to  his  life’s  end  in  a 
prosperous  way  by  aiming  at  no  more  than  he  should, 
is  no  longer  proprietor  of  what  he  really  had  before, 
but  his  pretensions  fare  as  all  things  do  which  are 
torn  instead  of  being  divided. 

There  is  no  one  living  would  deny  Cinna  the  ap 
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plause  of  an  agreeable  and  facetious  wit,  or  could 
possibly  pretend  that  there  is  not  something  inim¬ 
itably  unforced  and  diverting  in  his  manner  of  de¬ 
livering  all  his  sentiments  in  his  conversation,  if  he 
were  able  to  conceal  the  strong  desire  of  applause 
which  he  betrays  in  every  syllable  he  utters.  But 
they  who  converse  with  him  see  that  all  the  civil¬ 
ities  they  could  do  to  him,  or  the  kind  things  they 
could  say  to  him,  would  fall  short  of  what  he  ex¬ 
pects  ;  and  therefore,  instead  of  showing  him  the  es¬ 
teem  they  have  for  his  merit,  their  reflections  turn 
only  upon  that  they  observe  he  has  of  it  himself. 

If  you  go  among  the  women,  and  behold  Gloriana 
trip  into  a  room  with  that  theatrical  ostentation  of 
her  charms,  Mirtilla  with  that  soft  regularity  in  her 
motion,  Chloe  with  such  an  indifferent  familiarity, 
Corinna  with  such  a  fond  approach,  and  Roxana 
with  such  a  demand  of  respect  in  the  great  gravity 
of  her  entrance,  you  find  all  the  sex,  who  under¬ 
stand  themselves  and  act  naturally,  wait  only  for 
their  absence  to  tell  you  that  all  these  ladies  would 
impose  themselves  upon  you,  and  each  of  them  car¬ 
ry  in  their  behaviour  a  consciousness  of  so  much 
more  than  they  should  pretend  to,  that  they  lose 
what  would  otherwise  be  given  them. 

I  remember,  the  last  time  I  saw  Macbeth,  I  was 
wonderfully  taken  with  the  skill  of  the  poet  in  ma¬ 
king  the  murderer  form  fears  to  himself  from  the 
moderation  of  the  prince  whose  life  he  was  going 
to  take  away.  He  says  of  the  king,  “  He  bore  his 
faculties  so  meekly,”  and  justly  inferred  from  thence 
that  all  divine  and  human  power  would  join  to  avenge 
his  death,  who  had  made  such  an  abstinent  use  of 
dominion.  All  that  is  in  a  man’s  power  to  do  to  ad¬ 
vance  his  own  pomp  and  glory,  and  forbears,  is  so 
much  laid  up  against  the  day  of  distress ;  and  pity 
will  always  be  his  portion  in  adversity  who  acted 
with  gentleness  in  prosperity. 

The  great  officer  who  foregoes  the  advantages  he 
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might  take  to  himself,  and  renounces  all  prudential 
regards  to  his  own  person  in  danger,  has  so  far  the 
merit  of  a  volunteer,  and  all  his  honours  and  glories 
are  unenvied  for  sharing  the  common  fate  with  the 
same  frankness  as  they  do  who  have  no  such  en¬ 
dearing  circumstances  to  part  with.  But,  if  there 
were  no  such  considerations  as  the  good  effect  which 
self-denial  has  upon  the  sense  of  other  men  towards 
us,  it  is  of  all  qualities  the  most  desirable  for  the 
agreeable  disposition  in  which  it  places  our  own 
minds.  I  cannot  tell  what  better  to  say  of  it  than 
that  it  is  the  very  contrary  of  ambition,  and  that 
modesty  allays  all  those  passions  and  disquietudes 
to  which  that  vice  exposes  us.  He  that  is  moder¬ 
ate  in  his  wishes  from  reason  and  choice,  and  not 
resigned  from  sourness,  distaste,  or  disappointment, 
doubles  all  the  pleasures  of  his  life.  The  air,  the 
season,  a  sunshiny  day,  or  a  fair  prospect,  are  in¬ 
stances  of  happiness,  and  that  which  he  enjoys  in 
common  with  all  the  world  (by  his  exemption  from 
the  enchantments  by  which  all  the  world  are  be¬ 
witched)  are  to  him  uncommon  benefits  and  new 
acquisitions.  Health  is  not  eaten  up  with  care,  nor 
pleasure  interrupted  by  envy.  It  is  not  to  him  of 
any  consequence  what  this  man  is  famed  for,  or 
for  what  the  other  is  preferred.  He  knows  there 
is  in  such  a  place  an  uninterrupted  walk ;  he  can 
meet  in  such  a  company  an  agreeable  conversation ; 
he  has  no  emulation ;  he  is  no  man’s  rival,  but  ev¬ 
ery  man’s  well-wisher ;  can  look  at  a  prosperous 
man  with  a  pleasure  in  reflecting  that  he  hopes  he 
is  as  happy  as  himself;  and  has  his  mind  and  his 
fortune,  as  far  as  prudence  will  allow,  open  to  the 
unhappy  and  to  the  stranger. 

Lucceius  has  learning,  wit,  humour,  eloquence, 
but  no  ambitious  prospects  to  pursue  with  these  ad¬ 
vantages  ;  therefore,  to  the  ordinary  world  he  is 
perhaps  thought  to  want  spirit,  but  known  among 
his  friends  to  have  a  mind  of  the  most  consummate 
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greatness.  He  wants  no  man’s  admiration,  is  in  no 
need  of  pomp.  His  clothes  please  him  if  they  are 
fashionable  and  warm  ;  his  companions  are  agreea¬ 
ble  if  they  are  civil  and  well-natured.  There  is 
with  him  no  occasion  for  superfluity  at  meals,  for 
jollity  in  company,  in  a  word,  for  anything  extraor¬ 
dinary  to  administer  delight  to  him.  Want  of  prej¬ 
udice  and  command  of  appetite  are  the  companions 
which  make  his  journey  of  life  so  easy,  that  he  in 
all  places  meets  with  more  wit,  more  good  cheer, 
and  more  good-humour  than  is  necessary  to  make 
him  enjoy  himself  with  pleasure  and  satisfaction. 

T. 


A  BEAU’S  HEAD  ANATOMIZED. 

“  Tribua  Anticyris  caput  insanabile.” 

Juv. 


“  A  head  no  hellebore  can  cure.” 

I  was  yesterday  engaged  in  an  assembly  of  virtu¬ 
osos,  where  one  of  them  produced  many  curious 
observations  which  he  had  lately  made  in  the  anat¬ 
omy  of  a  human  body.  Another  of  the  company 
communicated  to  us  several  wonderful  discoveries 
which  he  had  also  made  on  the  same  subject  by  the 
help  of  very  fine  glasses.  This  gave  birth  to  a  great 
variety  of  uncommon  remarks,  and  furnished  dis¬ 
course  for  the  remaining  part  of  the  day. 

The  different  opinions  which  were  started  on  this 
occasion  presented  to  my  imagination  so  many  new 
ideas,  that,  by  mixing  with  those  which  were  alrea¬ 
dy  there,  they  employed  my  fancy  all  the  last  night, 
and  composed  a  very  wild,  extravagant  dream. 

I  was  invited,  methought,  to  the  dissection  of  a 
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beau’s  head,  which  was  laid  on  a  table  before  us. 
An  imaginary  operator  opened  it  with  a  great  deal 
of  nicety,  which,  upon  a  cursory  and  superficial  view, 
appeared  like  the  head  of  another  man ;  but,  upon 
applying  our  glasses  to  it,  we  made  a  very  odd  dis¬ 
covery,  namely,  that  what  we  looked  upon  as  brains 
were  not  such  in  reality,  but  a  heap  of  strange  ma¬ 
terials  wound  up  in  that  shape  and  texture,  and 
packed  together  with  wonderful  art  in  the  several 
cavities  of  the  scull.  For,  as  Homer  tells  us  that 
the  blood  of  the  gods  is  not  real  blood,  but  only 
something  like  it,  so  we  found  that  the  brain  of  a 
beau  is  not  real  brain,  but  only  something  like  it. 

The  pineal  gland,  which  many  of  our  modern  phi¬ 
losophers  suppose  to  be  the  seat  of  the  soul,  smell¬ 
ed  very  strong  of  essence  and  orange-flower  water, 
and  was  encompassed  with  a  kind  of  horny  sub¬ 
stance,  cut  into  a  thousand  little  faces  or  mirrors, 
which  were  imperceptible  to  the  naked  eye,  inso¬ 
much  that  the  soul,  if  there  had  been  any  here, 
must  have  been  always  taken  up  in  contemplating 
her  own  beauties. 

We  observed  a  large  antrum  or  cavity  in  the  sin¬ 
ciput  that  was  filled  with  ribands,  lace,  and  em¬ 
broidery,  wrought  together  in  a  most  curious  piece 
of  network,  the  parts  of  which  were  likewise  im¬ 
perceptible  to  the  naked  eye.  Another  of  these 
antrums  or  cavities  was  stuffed  with  invisible  billet- 
doux,  love-letters,  pricked  dances,  and  other  trum¬ 
pery  of  the  same  nature.  In  another  we  found  a 
kind  of  powder,  which  set  the  whole  company  a 
sneezing,  and  by  the  scent  discovered  itself  to  be 
light  Spanish.  The  several  other  cells  were  stored 
with  commodities  of  the  same  kind,  of  which  it 
would  be  tedious  to  give  the  reader  an  exact  in¬ 
ventory. 

There  was  a  large  cavity  on  each  side  of  the  head 
which  I  must  not  omit.  That  on  the  right  side  was 
filled  with  fictions,  flatteries,  and  falsehoods,  vows, 
A  a  2 
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promises,  and  protestations:  that  on  the  left  with 
oaths  and  imprecations.  There  issued  out  a  duct 
from  each  of  these  cells,  which  ran  into  the  root  of 
the  tongue,  where  both  joined  together,  and  passed 
forward  in  one  common  duct  to  the  tip  of  it.  We 
discovered  several  little  roads  or  canals  running 
from  the  ear  into  the  brain,  and  took  particular  care 
to  trace  them  out  through  their  several  passages. 
One  of  them  extended  itself  to  a  bundle  of  sonnets 
and  little  musical  instruments.  Others  ended  in 
several  bladders,  which  were  filled  either  with  wind 
or  froth.  But  the  large  canal  entered  into  a  great 
cavity  of  the  scull,  from  whence  there  went  another 
canal  into  the  toDgue.  This  great  cavity  was  filled 
with  a  kind  of  spongy  substance,  which  the  French 
anatomists  call  galimatias,  and  the  English  nonsense. 

The  skins  of  the  forehead  were  extremely  tough 
and  thick,  and,  what  very  much  surprised  us,  had  not 
in  them  any  single  bloodvessel  that  we  were  able  to 
discover,  either  with  or  without  our  glasses;  from 
whence  we  concluded  that  the  party,  when  alive, 
must  have  been  entirely  deprived  of  the  faculty  of 
blushing. 

The  os  cribriforme  was  exceedingly  stuffed,  and  in 
some  plaees  damaged  with  snuff.  W e  could  not  but 
take  notice  in  particular  of  that  small  muscle,  which 
is  not  often  discovered  in  dissections,  and  draws  the 
nose  upward  when  it  expresses  the  contempt  which 
the  owner  of  it  has  upon  seeing  anything  he  does 
not  like,  or  hearing  anything  he  does  not  understand. 
I  need  not  tell  my  learned  reader  this  is  that  muscle 
which  performs  that  motion  so  often  mentioned  by 
the  Latin  poets,  when  they  talk  of  a  man's  cocking 
his  nose,  or  playing  the  rhinoceros. 

We  did  not  find  anything  very  remarkable  in  the 
eye,  saving  only  that  the  musculi  amatoni,  or,  as  we 
may  translate  it  into  English,  the  ogling  muscles, 
were  very  much  worn  and  decayed  with  use ;  where¬ 
as,  on  the  contrary,  the  elevator,  or  the  muscle  which 
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turns  the  eye  towards  Heaven,  did  not  appear  to 
have  been  used  at  all. 

I  have  only  mentioned  in  this  dissection  such  new 
discoveries  as  we  were  able  to  make,  and  have  not 
taken  any  notice  of  those  parts  which  are  to  be  met 
with  in  common  heads.  As  for  the  scull,  the  face, 
and,  indeed,  the  whole  outward  shape  and  figure  of 
the  head,  we  could  not  discover  any  difference  from 
what  we  observe  in  the  heads  of  other  men.  We 
were  informed  that  the  person  to  whom  this  head 
belonged  had  passed  for  a  man  above  five-and-thirty 
years;  during  which  time  he  ate  and  drank  like 
other  people,  dressed  well,  talked  loud,  laughed  fre¬ 
quently,  and,  on  particular  occasions,  had  acquitted 
himself  tolerably  at  a  ball  or  an  assembly  ;  to  which 
one  of  the  company  added,  that  a  certain  knot  of 
ladies  took  him  for  a  wit.  He  was  cut  off  in  the 
flower  of  his  age  by  the  blow  of  a  paring-shovel, 
having  been  surprised  by  an  eminent  citizen  as  he 
was  tendering  some  civilities  to  his  wife. 

When  we  had  thoroughly  examined  this  head, 
with  all  its  apartments  and  its  several  kinds  of  fur¬ 
niture,  we  put  up  the  brain,  such  as  it  was,  into  its 
proper  place,  and  laid  it  aside  under  a  broad  piece 
of  scarlet  cloth,  in  order  to  be  prepared  and  kept  in 
a  great  repository  of  dissections ;  our  operator  tell¬ 
ing  us  that  the  preparation  would  not  be  so  difficult 
as  that  of  another  brain,  for  that  he  had  observed 
several  of  the  little  pipes  and  tubes  which  ran 
through  the  brain  were  already  filled  with  a  kind  of 
mercurial  substance,  which  we  looked  upon  to  be 
true  quicksilver.  L. 
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“  Libertas  ;  quae  sera  tamen  respexit  inertem.” 

Virg. 

“  Freedom,  which  came  at  length,  though  slow  to  come.’* 

Dryden. 

Idleness  is  so  general  a  distemper,  that  I  cannot 
but  imagine  a  speculation  on  this  subject  will  be 
of  universal  use.  There  is  hardly  any  one  person 
without  some  alloy  of  it;  and  thousands  besides 
myself  spend  more  time  in  an  idle  uncertainty 
which  to  begin  first  of  two  affairs,  than  would  have 
been  sufficient  to  have  ended  them  both.  The  occa¬ 
sion  of  this  seems  to  be  the  want  of  some  neces¬ 
sary  employment  to  put  the  spirits  in  motion  and 
awaken  them  out  of  their  lethargy.  If  I  had  less 
leisure,  I  should  have  more ;  for  I  should  then  find 
my  time  distinguished  into  portions,  some  for  busi¬ 
ness,  and  others  for  the  indulging  of  pleasures  :  but 
now  one  face  of  indolence  overspreads  the  whole, 
and  I  have  no  landmark  to  direct  myself  by.  Were 
one’s  time  a  little  straitened  by  business,  like  water 
enclosed  in  its  banks,  it  would  have  some  determin¬ 
ed  course  ;  but,  unless  it  be  put  into  some  channel, 
it  has  no  current,  but  becomes  a  deluge,  without 
either  use  or  motion. 

When  Scanderbeg,  prince  of  Epirus,  was  dead, 
the  Turks,  who  had  but  too  often  felt  the  force  of 
his  arm  in  the  battles  he  had  won  from  them,  im¬ 
agined  that,  by  wearing  a  piece  of  his  bones  near 
their  heart,  they  should  be  animated  with  a  vigour 
and  force  like  to  that  which  inspired  him  when  liv¬ 
ing.  As  I  am  like  to  be  but  of  little  use  while  I 
live,  I  am  resolved  to  do  what  good  I  can  after  my 
decease ;  and  have  accordingly  ordered  my  bones 
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to  be  disposed  of  in  this  manner  for  the  good  of  my 
countrymen  who  are  troubled  with  too  exorbitant 
a  degree  of  fire.  All  fox-hunters,  upon  wearing  me, 
would  in  a  short  time  be  brought  to  endure  their 
beds  in  a  morning,  and,  perhaps,  even  quit  them  with 
regret  at  ten  ;  instead  of  hurrying  away  to  tease  a 
poor  animal,  and  run  away  from  their  own  thoughts, 
a  chair  or  a  chariot  would  be  thought  the  most  de¬ 
sirable  means  of  performing  a  remove  from  one 
place  to  another.  I  should  be  a  cure  for  the  unnatu¬ 
ral  desire  of  John  Trott  for  dancing,  and  a  specific  to 
lessen  the  inclination  Mrs.  Fidget  has  to  motion, 
and  cause  her  always  to  give  her  approbation  to  the 
present  place  she  is  in.  In  fine,  no  Egyptian  mum¬ 
my  was  ever  half  so  useful  in  physic  as  I  should  be 
to  these  feverish  constitutions,  to  repress  the  vio¬ 
lent  sallies  of  youth,  and  give  each  action  its  proper 
weight  and  repose. 

I  can  stifle  any  violent  inclination,  and  oppose  a 
torrent  of  anger  or  the  solicitations  of  revenge  with 
success.  But  indolence  is  a  stream  which  flows 
slowly  on,  but  yet  undermines  the  foundation  of 
every  virtue.  A  vice  of  a  more  lively  nature  were 
a  more  desirable  tyrant  than  this  rust  of  the  mind, 
which  gives  a  tincture  of  its  nature  to  every  action  of 
one’s  life.  It  were  as  little  hazard  to  be  lost  in  a 
storm  as  to  lie  thus  perpetually  becalmed :  and  it  is 
to  no  purpose  to  have  within  one  the  seeds  of  a 
thousand  good  qualities,  if  we  want  the  vigour  and 
resolution  necessary  for  the  exerting  them.  Death 
brings  all  persons  back  to  an  equality ;  and  this  im¬ 
age  of  it,  this  slumber  of  the  mind,  leaves  no  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  greatest  genius  and  the  mean¬ 
est  understanding ;  a  faculty  of  doing  things  remark¬ 
ably  praiseworthy  thus  concealed,  is  of  no  more 
use  to  the  owner  than  a  heap  of  gold  to  the  man 
who  dares  not  use  it. 

To-morrow  is  still  the  fatal  time  when  all  is  to  be 
rectified ;  to-morrow  comes,  it  goes,  and  still  I  please 
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myself  with  the  shadow,  while  I  lose  the  reality  ; 
unmindful  that  the  present  time  alone  is  ours,  the 
future  is  yet  unborn,  and  the  past  is  dead,  and  can 
only  live  (as  parents  in  their  children)  in  the  actions 
it  had  produced. 

The  time  we  live  ought  not  to  be  computed  by  the 
number  of  years,  but  by  the  use  that  has  been  made 
of  it :  thus  it  is  not  the  extent  of  ground,  but  the 
yearly  rent  which  gives  the  value  to  the  estate. 
Wretched  and  thoughtless  creatures,  in  the  only 
place  where  covetousness  were  virtue,  we  turn 
prodigals !  nothing  lies  upon  our  hands  with  such 
uneasiness,  nor  has  there  been  so  many  devices  for 
any  one  thing,  as  to  make  it  slide  away  impercep¬ 
tibly  and  to  no  purpose.  A  shilling  shall  be  hoard¬ 
ed  up  with  care,  while  that  which  is  above  the  price 
of  an  estate  is  flung  away  with  disregard  and  con¬ 
tempt.  There  is  nothing  nowadays  so  much  avoid¬ 
ed  as  a  solicitous  improvement  of  every  part  of 
time  ;  ’tis  a  report  must  be  shunned  as  one  tenders 
the  name  of  a  wit  and  a  fine  genius,  and  as  one 
fears  the  character  of  a  fine  plodder :  but,  notwith¬ 
standing  this,  the  greatest  wits  any  age  has  produced 
thought  far  otherwise  :  for  who  can  think  either 
Socrates  or  Demosthenes  lost  any  reputation  by 
their  continual  pains  both  in  overcoming  the  defects 
and  improving  the  gifts  of  nature.  All  are  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  labour  and  assiduity  with  which  Tully 
acquired  his  eloquence.  Seneca,  in  his  letters  to 
Lucelius,  assures  him  there  was  not  a  day  in  which 
he  did  not  write  something,  or  read  and  epitomise 
some  good  author;  and  I  remember  Pliny,  in  one 
of  his  letters,  where  he  gives  an  account  of  the  va¬ 
rious  methods  he  used  to  fill  up  every  vacancy  of 
time  after  several  employments  which  he  enumer¬ 
ates  ;  sometimes,  says  he,  I  hunt ;  but  even  then  I 
carry  with  me  a  pocket-book,  that,  while  my  ser¬ 
vants  are  busy  in  disposing  of  the  nets  and  other 
matters,  I  may  be  employed  in  something  that  may 
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be  useful  to  me  in  my  studies,  and  that,  if  I  miss  my 
game,  I  may  at  least  bring  home  some  of  my  thoughts 
with  me,  and  not  have  the  mortification  of  having 
caught  nothing  all  day. 

I  am  afraid  it  is  no  ordinary  persuasion  that  will 
be  of  service  to  cure  mankind  of  that  malady  of 
idleness.  For  there  is  no  hopes  of  amendment 
where  men  are  pleased  with  their  ruin,  and  while 
they  think  laziness  is  a  desirable  character :  whether 
it  be  that  they  like  the  state  itself,  or  that  they  think 
it  gives  them  a  new  lustre  when  they  do  exert 
themselves,  seemingly  to  be  able  to  do  that  with¬ 
out  labour  or  application  which  others  attain  to  but 
with  the  greatest  diligence. 


COMFORTS  OF  THE  BELIEF  IN  A  PROVI¬ 
DENCE. 

“  Si  fractus  illabatur  orbis 
Impavidum  ferient  ruin®.” 

Hoe. 

“  Should  the  whole  frame  of  nature  round  him  break, 

In  ruin  and  confusion  hurl’d, 

He,  unconcern’d,  would  hear  the  mighty  crack, 

And  stand  secure  amid  a  falling  world.” 

Man,  considered  in  himself,  is  a  very  helpless  and 
a  very  wretched  being.  He  is  subject  every  moment 
to  the  greatest  calamities  and  misfortunes.  He  is  be¬ 
set  with  dangers  on  all  hands,  and  may  become  un¬ 
happy  by  numberless  casualties  which  he  could  not 
foresee,  nor  have  prevented  had  he  foreseen  them. 

It  is  our  comfort,  while  we  are  obnoxious  to  so 
many  accidents,  that  we  are  under  the  care  of  one 
who  directs  contingencies,  and  has  in  his  hands  the 
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management  of  everything  that  is  capable  of  annoy¬ 
ing  or  offending  us ;  who  knows  the  assistance  we 
stand  in  need  of,  and  is  always  ready  to  bestow  it 
on  those  who  ask  it  of  him. 

The  natural  homage  which  such  a  creature  bears 
to  so  infinitely  wise  and  good  a  Being,  is  a  firm  reli¬ 
ance  on  him  for  the  blessings  and  conveniences  of 
life,  and  an  habitual  trust  in  him  for  deliverance 
out  of  all  such  dangers  and  difficulties  as  may  be¬ 
fall  us. 

The  man  who  always  lives  in  this  disposition  of 
mind  has  not  the  same  dark  and  melancholy  views 
of  human  nature  as  he  who  considers  himself  ab¬ 
stractedly  from  this  relation  to  the  Supreme  Being. 
At  the  same  time  that  he  reflects  upon  his  own  weak¬ 
ness  and  imperfection,  he  comforts  himself  with  the 
contemplation  of  those  divine  attributes  which  are 
employed  for  his  safety  and  his  welfare.  He  finds 
his  want  of  foresight  made  up  by  the  omniscience 
of  Him  who  is  his  support.  He  is  not  sensible  of 
his  own  want  of  strength  when  he  knows  that  his 
helper  is  Almighty.  In  short,  the  person  who  has 
a  firm  trust  on  the  Supreme  Being  is  powerful  in  his 
power,  wise  by  his  wisdom,  happy  by  his  happiness. 
He  reaps  the  benefit  of  every  divine  attribute,  and 
loses  his  own  insufficiency  in  the  fulness  of  infinite 
perfection. 

To  make  our  lives  more  easy  to  us,  we  are  com¬ 
manded  to  put  our  trust  in  him  who  is  thus  able  to 
relieve  and  succour  us  ;  the  divine  goodness  having 
made  such  a  reliance  a  duty,  notwithstanding  we 
should  have  been  miserable  had  it  been  forbidden 
us. 

Among  several  motives  which  might  be  made  use 
of  to  recommend  this  duty  to  us,  I  shall  only  take 
notice  of  those  that  follow. 

The  first  and  strongest  is,  that  we  are  promised 
he  will  not  fail  those  who  put  their  trust  in  him. 

But,  without  considering  the  supernatural  blessing 
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which  accompanies  this  duty,  we  may  observe  that 
it  has  a  natural  tendency  to  its  own  reward,  or,  in 
other  words,  that  this  firm  trust  and  confidence  in 
the  great  Disposer  of  all  things  contributes  very 
much  to  the  getting  clear  of  any  affliction,  or  to  the 
bearing  it  manfully.  A  person  who  believes  he  has 
his  succour  at  hand,  and  that  he  acts  in  the  sight  of 
his  friend,  often  exerts  himself  beyond  his  abilities, 
and  does  wonders  that  are  not  to  be  matched  by  one 
who  is  not  animated  with  such  a  confidence  of  suc¬ 
cess.  1  could  produce  instances  from  history  of 
generals  who,  out  of  a  belief  that  they  were  under 
the  protection  of  some  invisible  assistant,  did  not 
only  encourage  their  soldiers  to  do  their  utmost,  but 
have  acted  themselves  beyond  what  they  could  have 
done  had  they  not  been  inspired  by  such  a  belief.  I 
might,  in  the  same  manner,  show  how  such  a  trust 
in  the  assistance  of  an  Almighty  Being  naturally 
produces  patience,  hope,  cheerfulness,  and  all  other 
dispositions  of  mind  that  alleviate  those  calamities 
which  we  are  not  able  to  remove. 

The  practice  of  this  virtue  administers  great  com¬ 
fort  to  the  mind  of  man  in  times  of  poverty  and  af¬ 
fliction,  but  most  of  all  in  the  hour  of  death.  When 
the  soul  is  hovering  in  the  last  moments  of  its  sep¬ 
aration,  when  it  is  just  entering  on  another  state  of 
existence,  to  converse  with  scenes,  and  objects,  and 
companions  that  are  altogether  new,  what  can  sup¬ 
port  her  under  such  tremblings  of  thought,  such  fear, 
such  anxiety,  such  apprehensions,  but  the  casting 
of  all  her  cares  upon  Him  who  first  gave  her  being, 
who  has  conducted  her  through  one  stage  of  it,  and 
will  be  always  with  her,  to  guide  and  comfort  her 
in  her  progress  through  eternity  1 
David  has  very  beautifully  represented  this  steady 
reliance  on  God  Almighty  in  his  twenty-third  psalm, 
which  is  a  kind  of  pastoral  hymn,  and  filled  with 
those  allusions  which  are  usual  in  that  kind  of  wri¬ 
ting.  As  the  poetry  is  very  exquisite,  I  shall  pre- 
Vol.  I. — B  B 
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sent  my  readers  with  the  following  translation  of 
it : 


“  The  Lord  my  pasture  shall  prepare, 

And  feed  me  with  a  shepherd’s  care  : 

His  presence  shall  my  wants  supply. 

And  guard  me  with  a  watchful  eye  : 

My  noonday  walks  he  shall  attend, 

And  all  my  midnight  hours  defend. 

“  When  in  the  sultry  glebe  I  faint, 

Or  on  the  thirsty  mountain  pant, 

To  fertile  vales  and  dewy  meads, 

My  weary  wand’ring  steps  he  leads; 
Where  peaceful  rivers  soft  and  slow. 

Amid  the  verdant  landscape  flow. 

“  Though  in  the  paths  of  death  I  tread. 
With  gloomy  horrors  overspread, 

My  steadfast  heart  shall  fear  no  ill, 

For  thou,  oh  Lord,  art  with  me  still : 

Thy  friendly  crook  shall  give  me  aid, 

And  guide  me  through  the  dreadful  shade. 

“  Though  in  a  bare  and  rugged  way, 
Through  devious  lonely  wilds  I  stray, 

Thy  bounty  shall  my  pains  beguile: 

The  barren  wilderness  shall  smile 
With  sudden  greens  and  herbage  crown’d. 
And  streams  shall  murmur  all  around.” 


VERNAL  DELIGHTS. 

“  Nescio  qua  praer  solitum  dulcedine  laeti.” 

Virg. 

“  Unusual  sweetness  purer  joys  inspires.” 

In  the  opening  of  the  spring,  when  all  nature  be¬ 
gins  to  recover  herself,  the  same  animal  pleasure 
which  makes  the  birds  sing  and  the  w’hole  brute 
creation  rejoice,  rises  very  sensibly  in  the  heart  of 
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man.  I  know  none  of  the  poets  who  have  observ¬ 
ed  so  well  as  Milton  those  secret  overflowings  of 
gladness  which  diffuse  themselves  through  the  mind 
of  the  beholder  upon  surveying  the  gay  scenes  of  na¬ 
ture  :  he  has  touched  upon  it  twice  or  thrice  in  his 
Paradise  Lost,  and  describes  it  very  beautifully  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  vernal  delight,  in  that  passage 
where  he  represents  the  devil  himself  as  almost 
sensible  to  it. 

“  Blossoms  and  fruits  at  once  of  golden  hue 

’  Appear’d,  with  gay  enamell’d  colours  mix’d  : 

On  which  the  sun  more  glad  impress’d  his  beams 
Than  in  fair  evening  cloud,  or  humid  bow, 

When  God  has  shower’d  the  earth :  so  lovely  seem’d 
That  landscape  :  and  of  pure  now  purer  air 
Meets  his  approach,  and  to  the  heart  inspires 
Vernal  delight,  and  joy  able  to  drive 
All  sadness  but  despair,”  &c. 

Many  authors  have  written  on  the  vanity  of  the 
creature,  and  represented  the  barrenness  of  every¬ 
thing  in  this  world,  and  its  incapacity  of  producing 
any  solid  or  substantial  happiness.  As  discourses 
of  this  Dature  are  very  useful  to  the  sensual  and  vo¬ 
luptuous  ;  those  speculations  which  show  the  bright 
side  of  things,  and  lay  forth  those  innocent  enter¬ 
tainments  which  are  to  be  met  with  among  the  sev¬ 
eral  objects  that  encompass  us,  are  no  less  beneficial 
to  men  of  dark  and  melancholy  tempers.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  1  will  endeavour  to  recommend  a 
cheerfulness  of  mind,  and  to  inculcate  it,  not  only 
from  the  consideration  of  ourselves,  and  of  that 
Being  on  whom  we  depend,  nor  from  the  general 
survey  of  that  universe  in  which  we  are  placed  at 
present,  but  from  reflections  on  the  particular  sea¬ 
son  in  which  this  paper  is  written.*  The  crea¬ 
tion  is  a  perpetual  feast  to  the  mind  of  a  good  man ; 
everything  he  sees  cheers  and  delights  him ;  Prov¬ 
idence  has  imprinted  so  many  smiles  on  nature, 
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that  is  impossible  for  a  mind  which  is  not  sunk  m 
more  gross  and  sensual  delights  to  take  a  survey  of 
them  without  several  secret  sensations  of  pleasure. 
The  psalmist  has,  in  several  of  his  divine  poems, 
celebrated  those  beautiful  and  agreeable  scenes 
which  make  the  heart  glad,  and  produce  in  it  that 
vernal  delight  which  I  have  before  taken  notice  of. 

Natural  philosophy  quickens  this  taste  of  the  crea¬ 
tion,  and  renders  it  not  only  pleasing  to  the  imagi¬ 
nation,  but  to  the  understanding,  it  does  not  rest 
in  the  murmur  of  brooks  and  the  melody  of  birds, 
in  the  shade  of  groves  and  woods,  or  in  the  em¬ 
broidery  of  fields  and  meadows,  but  considers  the 
several  ends  of  Providence  which  are  served  by 
them,  and  the  wonders  of  Divine  Wisdom  which  ap¬ 
pear  in  them.  It  heightens  the  pleasures  of  the  eye, 
and  raises  such  a  rational  admiration  in  the  soul  as 
js  little  inferior  to  devotion. 

It  is  not  in  the  power  of  every  one  to  offer  up 
this  kind  of  worship  to  the  Great  Author  of  nature, 
and  to  indulge  these  more  refined  meditations  of  the 
heart,  which  are  doubtless  highly  acceptable  in  his 
sight ;  I  shall  therefore  conclude  this  short  essay 
on  that  pleasure  which  the  mind  naturally  conceives 
from  the  present  season  of  the  year,  by  the  recom¬ 
mending  of  a  practice  for  which  every  one  has  suf¬ 
ficient  abilities. 

I  would  have  my  readers  endeavour  to  moralize 
this  natural  pleasure  of  the  soul,  and  to  improve  this 
vernal  delight,  as  Milton  calls  it,  into  a  Christian 
virtue.  When  we  find  ourselves  inspired  with  this 
pleasing  instinct,  this  secret  satisfaction  and  com¬ 
placency  arising  from  the  beauties  of  the  creation, 
Jet  us  consider  to  whom  we  stand  indebted  for  all 
these  entertainments  of  sense,  and  who  it  is  that 
thus  opens  its  hands  and  fills  the  world  with  good. 
The  apostle  instructs  us  to  take  advantage  of  our 
present  temper  of  mind,  to  graft  upon  it  such  a  reli¬ 
gious  exercise  as  is  particularly  conformable  to  it , 
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by  that  precept  which  advises  those  who  are  sad  to 
pray,  and  those  who  are  merry  to  sing  psalms.  The 
cheerfulness  of  heart  which  springs  up  in  us  from 
the  survey  of  nature’s  works,  is  an  admirable  prep¬ 
aration  for  gratitude.  The  mind  has  gone  a  great 
way  towards  praise  and  thanksgiving  that  is  filled 
with  such  a  secret  gladness  :  a  grateful  reflection 
on  the  Supreme  Cause  who  produces  it,  sanctifies  it 
in  the  soul  and  gives  it  a  proper  value.  Such  an 
habitual  disposition  of  mind  consecrates  every  field 
and  wood,  turns  an  ordinary  walk  into  a  morning  or 
evening  sacrifice,  and  will  improve  those  transient 
gleams  of  joy,  which  naturally  brighten  up  and  re¬ 
fresh  the  soul  on  such  occasions,  into  an  inviolable 
and  perpetual  state  of  bliss  and  happiness. 

L. 
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“  O i  Se  iravripzpiQL  poXirp  iXacKovro, 

KaXov  aciSovTCS  n airjova  Kupoi 

McAirovrtj  CKazpyov'  o  St  typzva  Tzpirtr'  aKUTjv.” 

Hom. 

“  With  hymn  divine  the  joyous  banquet  ends, 

The  Paeans  lengthen’d  till  the  sun  descends. 

The  Greeks  restored  the  grateful  notes  prolong ; 

Apollo  listens,  and  approves  the  song.” 

Pope. 

I  could  heartily  wish  there  were  the  same  appli¬ 
cation  and  endeavours  to  cultivate  and  improve  our 
church  music  as  have  been  lately  bestowed  on  that 
of  the  stage.  Our  composers  have  one  very  great 
incitement  to  it :  they  are  sure  to  meet  with  excel¬ 
lent  words,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  wonderful  va¬ 
riety  of  them.  There  is  no  passion  that  is  not 
finely  expressed  in  those  parts  of  the  inspired  wri- 
B  b  2 
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tings  which  are  proper  for  divine  songs  and  an¬ 
thems. 

There  is  a  certain  coldness  and  indifference  in 
the  phrases  of  our  European  languages  when  they 
are  compared  with  the  Oriental  forms  of  speech; 
and  il  happens  very  luckily  that  the  Hebrew  idioms 
run  into  the  English  tongue  with  a  particular  grace 
and  beauty.  Our  language  has  received  innumera¬ 
ble  elegances  and  improvements  from  the  infusion 
of  Hebraisms  which  are  derived  to  it  out  of  the 
poetical  passages  in  Holy  Writ.  They  give  a  force 
and  energy  to  our  expressions,  warm  and  animate 
our  language,  and  convey  our  thoughts  in  more  ar¬ 
dent  and  intense  phrases,  than  any  that  are  to  be 
met  with  in  our  owm  tongue.  There  is  something  so 
pathetic  in  this  kind  of  diction,  that  it  often  sets  the 
mind  in  a  flame,  and  makes  our  hearts  burn  within 
us.  How  cold  and  dead  does  a  prayer  appear,  that 
is  composed  in  the  most  elegant  and  polite  forms 
of  speech  which  are  natural  to  our  tongue,  when 
jt  is  not  heightened  by  that  solemnity  of  phrase 
which  may  be  drawn  from  the  Sacred  Writings. 
It  has  been  said  by  some  of  the  ancients,  that  if 
the  gods  were  to  talk  with  men,  they  would  cer¬ 
tainly  speak  in  Plato’s  style ;  but  I  think  we  may 
say,  with  justice,  that,  when  mortals  converse  with 
their  Creator,  they  cannot  do  it  in  so  proper  a  style 
as  in  that  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

If  any  one  would  judge  of  the  beauties  of  poetry 
that  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  Divine  Writings,  and 
examine  how  kindly  the  Hebrew  manners  of  speech 
mix  and  incorporate  with  the  English  language, 
after  having  perused  the  Book  of  Psalms,  let  him 
read  a  literal  translation  of  Horace  or  Pindar.  He 
will  find  in  these  last  two  such  an  absurdity  and 
confusion  of  style,  with  such  a  comparative  poverty 
of  imagination,  as  will  make  him  very  sensible  of 
what  I  have  been  here  advancing. 

Since  we  have,  therefore,  such  a  treasury  of 
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words,  so  beautiful  in  themselves,  and  so  proper 
for  the  airs  of  music,  I  cannot  but  wonder  that  per¬ 
sons  of  distinction  should  give  so  little  attention  and 
encouragement  to  that  kind  of  music,  which  would 
have  its  foundation  in  reason,  and  which  would 
improve  our  virtue  in  proportion  as  it  raised  our 
delight.  The  passions  that  are  excited  by  ordinary 
compositions  generally  flow  from  such  silly  and 
absurd  occasions,  that  a  man  is  ashamed  to  reflect 
upon  them  seriously  :  but  the  fear,  the  love,  the 
sorrow,  the  indignation  that  are  awakened  in  the 
mind  by  hymns  and  anthems,  make  the  heart  bet¬ 
ter,  and  proceed  from  such  causes  as  are  altogether 
reasonable  and  praiseworthy.  Pleasure  and  duty 
go  hand  in  hand,  and  the  greater  our  satisfaction  is, 
the  greater  is  our  religion. 

Music,  among  those  who  were  styled  the  chosen 
people,  was  a  religious  art.  The  songs  of  Sion, 
which  we  have  reason  to  believe  were  in  high  re¬ 
pute  among  the  courts  of  the  Eastern  monarchs, 
were  nothing  else  but  psalms  and  pieces  of  poetry 
that  adored  or  celebrated  the  Supreme  Being.  The 
greatest  conqueror  in  this  holy  nation,  after  the 
manner  of  the  old  Grecian  lyrics,  did  not  only  com¬ 
pose  the  words  of  his  divine  odes,  but  generally  set 
them  to  music  himself:  after  which,  his  works, 
though  they  were  consecrated  to  the  tabernacle, 
became  the  national  entertainment,  as  well  as  the 
devotion  of  the  people. 

The  first  original  of  the  drama  was  a  religious 
worship,  consisting  only  of  a  chorus  which  was 
nothing  else  but  a  hymn  to  a  deity.  As  luxury  and 
voluptuousness  prevailed  over  innocence  and  reli¬ 
gion,  this  form  of  worship  degenerated  into  trage¬ 
dies;  in  which,  however,  the  chorus  so  far  remem¬ 
bered  its  first  office,  as  to  brand  everything  that  was 
vicious,  and  recommend  everything  that  was  laud¬ 
able  ;  to  intercede  with  Heaven  for  the  innocent, 
and  to  implore  its  vengeance  on  the  criminal. 
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Homer  and  Hesiod  intimate  to  us  how  this  art 
should  be  applied,  when  they  represent  the  Muses 
as  surrounding  Jupiter,  and  warbling  their  hymns 
about  his  throne.  I  might  show,  from  innumerable 
passages  in  ancient  writers,  not  only  that  vocal  and 
instrumental  music  were  made  use  of  in  their  reli¬ 
gious  worship,  but  that  their  most  favourite  diver¬ 
sions  were  filled  with  songs  and  hymns  to  their  re¬ 
spective  deities.  Had  we  frequent  entertainments 
of  this  nature  among  us,  they  would  not  a  little  pu¬ 
rify  and  exalt  our  passions,  give  our  thoughts  a  prop¬ 
er  turn,  and  cherish  those  divine  impulses  in  the 
soul,  which  every  one  feels  that  has  not  stifled 
them  by  sensual  and  immoderate  pleasures. 

Music,  when  thus  applied,  raises  noble  hints  in 
the  mind  of  the  hearer,  and  fills  it  with  great  con¬ 
ceptions.  It  strengthens  devotion,  and  advances 
praise  into  rapture.  It  lengthens  out  every  act  of 
worship,  and  produces  more  lasting  and  permanent 
impressions  in  the  mind  than  those  which  accom¬ 
pany  any  transient  form  of  words  that  are  uttered 
in  the  ordinary  method  of  religious  worship. 
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“  Deum  namque  ire  per  omnes 
Terrasque,  tractusque  mans,  ccelumque  profundum.” 

Virq. 

■“  For  God  the  whole  created  mass  inspires ; 

Through  heaven,  and  earth,  and  ocean  depths  he  throws 
His  influence  round,  and  kindles  as  be  goes.” 

Dryden. 

I  was  yesterday,  about  sunset,  walking  in  the  open 
fields  till  the  night  insensibly  fell  upon  me.  I  at 
first  amused  myself  with  all  the  richness  and  vari- 
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ety  of  colours  which  appeared  in  the  western  parts 
of  heaven :  in  proportion  as  they  faded  away  and 
went  out,  several  stars  and  planets  appeared  one 
after  another,  till  the  whole  firmament  was  in  a 
glow.  The  blueness  of  the  ether  was  exceedingly 
lightened  and  enlivened  by  the  rays  of  all  those  lu¬ 
minaries  that  passed  through  it.  The  galaxy  ap¬ 
peared  in  its  most  beautiful  white.  To  complete 
the  scene,  the  full  moon  rose  at  length  in  that 
clouded  majesty  which  Milton  takes  notice  of,  and 
opened  to  the  eye  a  new  picture  of  nature,  which 
was  more  finely  shaded,  and  disposed  among  softer 
lights,  than  that  which  the  sun  had  before  discover¬ 
ed  to  us. 

As  I  was  surveying  the  moon  walking  in  her 
brightness,  and  taking  her  progress  among  the  con¬ 
stellations,  a  thought  rose  in  me  which  I  believe 
very  often  perplexes  and  disturbs  men  of  serious, 
contemplative  natures.  David  himself  fell  into  it 
in  that  reflection,  li  When  I  consider  the  heavens 
the  work  of  thy  fingers,  the  moon  and  the  stars 
which  thou  hast  ordained ;  what  is  man  that  thou 
art  mindful  of  him,  and  the  son  of  man  that  thou 
regardest  him !”  In  the  same  manner,  when  I  con¬ 
sidered  that  infinite  host  of  stars,  or,  to  speak  more 
philosophically,  of  suns,  which  were  then  shining 
upon  me ;  with  those  innumerable  sets  of  planets  or 
worlds  which  were  moving  round  their  respective 
suns;  when  I  still  enlarged  the  idea,  and  supposed 
another  Heaven  of  suns  and  worlds  rising  still  above 
this  which  we  discovered,  and  these  still  enlighten¬ 
ed  by  a  superior  firmament  of  luminaries,  which  are 
planted  at  so  great  a  distance  that  they  may  appear 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  former  as  the  stars  do  to 
us ;  in  short,  while  I  pursued  this  thought,  I  could 
not  but  reflect  on  that  little  insignificant  figure  which 
I  myself  bore  amid  the  immensity  of  God’s  works. 

Were  the  sun  which  enlightens  this  part  of  the 
creation,  with  all  the  host  of  planetary  worlds  that 
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move  about  him.  utterly  extinguished  and  annihila¬ 
ted.  they  would  not  be  missed  more  than  a  grain  of 
sand  upon  the  seashore.  The  space  they  possess 
is  so  exceedingly  little  in  comparison  of  the  whole, 
that  it  would  scarce  make  a  blank  in  the  creation. 
The  chasm  would  be  imperceptible  to  an  eye  that 
could  take  in  the  whole  compass  of  nature,  and  pass 
from  one  end  of  the  creation  to  the  other;  as  it  is 
possible  there  may  be  such  a  sense  in  ourselves 
hereafter,  or  in  creatures  which  are  at  present  more 
exalted  than  ourselves.  We  see  many  stars  by  the 
help  of  glasses  which  we  do  not  discover  with  our 
naked  eyes ;  and  the  finer  our  telescopes  are,  the 
more  still  are  our  discoveries.  Huygenius  carries 
this  thought  so  far.  that  he  does  not  think  it  impos¬ 
sible  there  may  be  stars  whose  light  is  not  yet 
travelled  down  to  us  since  their  first  creation. 
There  is  no  question  but  the  universe  has  bounds 
set  to  it :  but  when  we  consider  that  it  is  the  work 
of  infinite  power,  prompted  by  infinite  goodness, 
with  an  infinite  space  to  exert  itself  in,  how  can 
our  imagination  set  any  bounds  to  it  ? 

To  return,  therefore,  to  my  first  thought,  I  could 
not  but  look  upon  myself  with  secret  horror,  as  a 
being  that  was  not  worth  the  smallest  regard  of  one 
who  had  so  great  a  work  under  his  care  and  super¬ 
intendence.  1  was  afraid  of  being  overlooked  amid 
the  immensity  of  nature,  and  lost  among  that  infi¬ 
nite  variety  of  creatures  which  in  all  probability 
swarms  through  all  these  immeasurable  regions  of 
matter. 

fri  order  to  recover  myself  from  this  mortifying 
thought,  I  considered  that  it  took  its  rise  from  those 
narrow  conceptions  which  we  are  apt  to  entertain 
of  the  divine  nature.  We  ourselves  cannot  attend 
to  many  different  objects  at  the  same  time.  If  we 
are  careful  to  inspect  some  things,  we  must,  of 
course,  neglect  others.  This  imperfection,  which 
we  observe  in  ourselves,  is  an  imperfection  that 
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cleaves  in  some  degree  to  creatures  of  the  highest 
capacities,  as  they  are  creatures,  that  is,  beings  of 
finite  and  limited  natures.  The  presence  of  every 
created  being  is  confined  to  a  certain  measure  of 
space,  and,  consequently,  his  observation  is  stinted 
to  a  certain  number  of  objects.  The  sphere  in 
which  we  move,  and  act,  and  understand,  is  of  a 
wider  circumference  to  one  creature  than  another, 
according  as  we  rise  above  one  another  in  the  scale 
of  existence.  But  the  widest  of  these  our  spheres 
has  its  circumference.  When,  therefore,  we  reflect 
on  the  divine  nature,  we  are  so  used  and  accustom¬ 
ed  to  this  imperfection  in  ourselves,  that  we  cannot 
forbear  in  some  measure  ascribing  it  to  him  in 
whom  there  is  no  shadow  of  imperfection.  Our 
reason,  indeed,  assures  us  that  his  attributes  are  in¬ 
finite,  but  the  poorness  of  our  conceptions  is  such 
that  it  cannot  forbear  setting  bounds  to  everything 
it  contemplates,  until  our  reason  comes  again  to 
our  succour,  and  throws  down  all  those  little  preju¬ 
dices  which  rise  in  us  unawares,  and  are  natural  to 
the  mind  of  man. 

We  shall,  therefore,  utterly  extinguish  this  melan¬ 
choly  thought  of  our  being  overlooked  by  our  Ma¬ 
ker  in  the  multiplicity  of  his  works,  and  the  infinity 
of  those  objects  among  which  he  seems  to  be  in¬ 
cessantly  employed,  if  we  consider,  in  the  first 
place,  that  he  is  omnipresent ;  and,  in  the  second, 
1  that  he  is  omniscient. 

If  we  consider  him  in  his  omnipresence  :  his  be¬ 
ing  passes  through,  actuates,  and  supports  the  whole 
frame  of  nature.  His  creation,  and  every  part  of  it, 
is  full  of  him.  There  is  nothing  he  has  made  that 
is  either  so  distant,  so  little,  or  so  inconsiderable, 
which  he  does  not  essentially  inhabit.  His  sub¬ 
stance  is  within  the  substance  of  every  being, 
whether  material  or  immaterial,  and  as  intimately 
present  to  it  as  that  being  is  to  itself.  It  would  be 
an  imperfection  in  him  were  he  able  to  remove  out 
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of  one  place  into  another,  or  to  withdraw  himself 
from  anything  he  has  created,  or  from  any  part  of 
that  space  which  is  diffused  and  spread  abroad  to 
infinity.  In  short,  to  speak  of  him  in  the  language 
of  the  old  philosopher,  he  is  a  being  whose  centre 
is  everywhere  and  his  circumference  nowhere. 

In  the  second  place,  he  is  omniscient  as  well  as 
omnipresent.  His  omniscience,  indeed,  necessarily 
and  naturally  flows  from  his  omnipresence  ;  he  can¬ 
not  but  be  conscious  of  every  motion  that  arises  in 
the  whole  material  world,  which  he  thus  essential¬ 
ly  pervades,  and  of  every  thought  that  is  stirring 
in  the  intellectual  world,  to  every  part  of  which  he 
is  thus  intimately  united.  Several  moralists  have 
considered  the  creation  as  the  temple  of  God, 
which  he  has  built  with  his  own  hands,  and  which 
is  filled  with  his  presence.  Others  have  considered 
infinite  space  as  the  receptacle,  or,  rather,  the  hab¬ 
itation  of  the  Almighty :  but  the  noblest  and  most 
exalted  way  of  considering  this  infinite  space  is 
that  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who  calls  it  the  Sensori- 
um  of  the  Godhead.  Brutes  and  men  have  their 
sensoriola  or  little  sensoriums,  by  which  they  ap¬ 
prehend  the  presence  and  perceive  the  actions  of  a 
few  objects  that  lie  contiguous  to  them.  Their 
knowledge  and  observation  turn  within  a  very  nar¬ 
row  circle.  But  as  God  Almighty  cannot  but  per¬ 
ceive  and  know  everything  in  which  he  resides,  in¬ 
finite  space  gives  room  for  infinite  knowledge,  and 
is,  as  it  were,  an  organ  to  omniscience. 

Were  the  soul  separate  from  the  body,  and  with 
one  glance  of  thought  should  start  beyond  the 
bounds  of  the  creation,  should  it  for  millions  of 
years  continue  its  progress  through  infinite  space 
with  the  same  activity,  it  would  still  find  itself  with¬ 
in  the  embrace  of  its  Creator,  and  encompassed 
round  with  the  immensity  of  the  Godhead.  While 
we  are  in  the  body,  he  is  not  less  present  with  us 
because  he  is  concealed  from  us.  “  Oh  that  I  knew 
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where  I  might  find  him  !”  says  Job ;  “  Behold,  I  go 
forward,  but  he  is  not  there;  and  backward,  but  I 
cannot  perceive  him  :  on  the  left  hand,  where  he 
does  work, but  1  cannot  behold  him;  he  hideth  him¬ 
self  on  the  right  hand  that  I  cannot  see  him  ”  In 
short,  reason  as  well  as  revelation  assures  us  that 
he  cannot  be  absent  from  us,  notwithstanding  he  is 
undiscovered  by  us. 

In  this  consideration  of  God  Almighty’s  omnipres¬ 
ence  and  omniscience,  every  uncomfortable  thought 
vanishes.  He  cannot  but  regard  everything  that 
has  being,  especially  such  of  his  creatures  who  fear 
they  are  not  regarded  by  him.  He  is  privy  to  all 
their  thoughts,  and  to  that  anxiety  of  heart  in  partic¬ 
ular  which  is  apt  to  trouble  them  on  this  occasion ; 
for,  as  it  is  impossible  he  should  overlook  any  of 
his  creatures,  so  we  may  be  confident  that  he  re¬ 
gards,  with  an  eye  of  mercy,  those  who  endeavour 
to  recommend  themselves  to  his  notice,  and  in  an 
unfeigned  humility  of  heart  think  themselves  un¬ 
worthy  that  he  should  be  mindful  of  them. 

******** 

I  have  considered  the  ubiquity  of  tbe  Godhead, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  shown  that,  as  he  is  present 
to  everything,  he  cannot  but  be  attentive  to  every¬ 
thing,  and  privy  to  all  the  modes  and  parts  of  its 
existence :  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  omniscience 
and  omnipresence  are  coexistent,  and  run  together 
through  the  whole  infinitude  of  space.  This  con¬ 
sideration  might  furnish  us  with  many  incentives  to 
devotion  and  motives  to  morality;  but,  as  this  sub¬ 
ject  has  been  handled  by  several  excellent  writers, 
1  shall  consider  it  in  a  light  wherein  I  have  not  seen 
it  placed  by  others. 

First,  How  disconsolate  is  the  condition  of  an 
intellectual  being  who  is  thus  present  with  his 
Maker,  but  at  the  same  time  receives  no  extraor¬ 
dinary  benefits  or  advantage  from  this  his  pres¬ 
ence  ! 

Vol.  I. — C  c 
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Secondly,  How  deplorable  is  the  condition  of  an 
intellectual  being  who  feels  no  other  effects  from 
this  his  presence  but  such  as  proceed  from  Divine 
wrath  and  indignation ! 

Thirdly,  How  happy  is  the  condition  of  that  in- 
tellectual  being  who  is  sensible  of  his  Maker’s 
presence  from  the  secret  effect  of  his  mercy  and 
loving-kindness ! 

First,  How  disconsolate  is  the  condition  of  an  in¬ 
tellectual  being  who  is  thus  present  with  his  Ma¬ 
ker,  but,  at  the  same  time,  receives  no  extraordinary 
benefit  or  advantage  from  this  his  presence !  Every 
particle  of  matter  is  actuated  by  this  Almighty  Be¬ 
ing  which  passes  through  it.  The  heavens  and  the 
earth,  the  stars  and  planets,  move  and  gravitate  by 
virtue  of  this  great  principle  within  them.  All  the 
dead  parts  of  nature  are  invigorated  by  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  their  Creator,  and  made  capable  of  exert¬ 
ing  their  respective  qualities.  The  several  in¬ 
stincts  in  the  brute  creation  do  likewise  operate 
and  work  towards  the  several  ends  which  are  agree¬ 
able  to  them,  by  this  divine  energy.  Man  only, 
who  does  not  co-operate  with  this  holy  spirit,  and 
is  inattentive  to  his  presence,  receives  none  of 
those  advantages  from  it  which  are  perfective  of 
his  nature  and  necessary  to  his  well-being.  The 
divinity  is  with  him,  and  in  him,  and  everywhere 
about  him,  but  of  no  advantage  to  him.  It  is  the 
same  thing  to  a  man  without  religion  as  if  there 
were  no  God  in  the  world.  It  is  indeed  impossible 
for  an  infinite  being  to  remove  himself  from  any  of 
his  creatures  ;  but  though  he  cannot  withdraw  his 
essence  from  us,  which  would  argue  an  imperfec¬ 
tion  in  him,  he  can  withdraw  from  us  all  the  joys 
and  consolations  of  it.  His  presence  may  perhaps 
be  necessary  to  support  us  in  our  existence ;  but 
he  may  leave  this  our  existence  to  itself  with  re¬ 
gard  to  its  happiness  or  misery.  For  in  this  sense 
he  may  cast  us  away  from  his  presence,  and  take 
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his  holy  Spirit  from  us.  This  single  consideration 
one  would  think  sufficient  to  make  us  open  our 
hearts  to  all  those  infusions  of  joy  and  gladness 
which  are  so  near  at  hand,  and  ready  to  be  poured 
in  upon  us ;  especially  when  we  consider,  secondly, 
the  deplorable  condition  of  an  intellectual  being 
who  feels  no  other  effects  from  his  Maker’s  pres¬ 
ence  but  such  as  proceed  from  divine  wrath  and 
indignation. 

We  may  assure  ourselves  that  the  great  Author 
of  nature  will  not  always  be  as  one  who  is  indiffer¬ 
ent  to  any  of  his  creatures.  Those  who  will  not 
feel  him  in  his  love,  will  be  sure  at  length  to  feel 
him  in  his  displeasure.  And  how  dreadful  is  the 
condition  of  that  creature  who  is  only  sensible  of 
the  being  of  his  Creator  by  what  he  suffers  from 
him!  He  is  essentially  present  in  hell  as  in 
heaven;  but  the  inhabitants  of  the  former  behold 
him  only  in  his  wrath,  and  shrink  within  the  flames 
to  conceal  themselves  from  him.  It  is  not  in  the 
power  of  imagination  to  conceive  the  fearful  effects 
of  omnipotence  incensed. 

But  I  shall  only  consider  the  wretchedness  of  an 
intellectual  being,  who  in  this  life  lies  under  the 
displeasure  of  Him  that  at  all  times  and  in  all 
places  is  intimately  united  with  him.  He  is  able 
to  disquiet  the  soul,  and  vex  it  in  all  its  faculties. 
He  can  hinder  any  of  the  greatest  comforts  of  life 
from  refreshing  us,  and  give  an  edge  to  every  one 
of  its  slightest  calamities.  Who  then  can  bear  the 
thought  of  being  an  outcast  from  his  presence,  that 
is,  from  the  comforts  of  it,  or  of  feeling  it  only  in 
its  terrors!  How  pathetic  is  that  expostulation  of 
Job,  when  for  the  trial  of  his  patience  he  was  made 
to  look  upon  himself  in  this  deplorable  condition  ! 
“  Why  hast  thou  set  me  as  a  mark  against  thee,  so 
that  I  am  become  a  burden  to  myself  V'  But,  thirdly, 
how  happy  is  the  condition  of  that  intellectual  be¬ 
ing  who  is  sensible  of  his  Maker’s  presence  from 
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the  secret  effects  of  his  mercy  and  loving  kind¬ 
ness  ! 

The  blessed  in  heaven  behold  him  face  to  face, 
that  is,  are  as  sensible  of  his  presence  as  we  are  of 
the  presence  of  any  person  whom  we  look  upon 
with  our  eyes.  There  is  doubtless  a  faculty  in 
spirits  by  which  they  apprehend  one  another,  as  our 
senses  do  material  objects ;  and  there  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  but  our  souls,  when  they  are  disimbodied  or 
placed  in  glorious  bodies,  will,  by  this  faculty,  in 
whatever  part  of  space  they  reside,  be  always  sen¬ 
sible  of  the  divine  presence.  We,  who  have  this 
veil  of  flesh  standing  between  ns  and  the  world  of 
spirits,  must  be  content  to  know  that  the  spirit  of 
God  is  present  with  us  by  the  effects  which  he  pro- 
duceth  in  us.  Our  outward  senses  are  too  gross  to 
apprehend  him ;  we  may,  however,  taste  and  see 
ho  w  gracious  he  is,  by  his  influence  upon  our  minds, 
by  those  virtuous  thoughts  which  he  awakens  in  us, 
by  those  secret  comforts  and  refreshments  which 
he  conveys  into  our  souls,  and  by  those  ravishing 
joys  and  inward  satisfactions  which  are  perpetually 
springing  up  and  diffusing  themselves  among  all  the 
thoughts  of  good  men.  He  is  lodged  in  our  very 
essence,  and  is  as  a  soul  within  the  soul,  to  irradi¬ 
ate  its  understanding,  rectify  its  will,  purify  its  pas¬ 
sions,  and  enliven  all  the  powers  of  man.  How 
happy,  therefore,  is  an  intellectual  being,  who,  by 
prayer  and  meditation,  by  virtue  and  good  works, 
opens  tnis  communication  between  God  and  his  own 
soul !  Though  the  whole  creation  frowns  upon  him, 
he  has  his  light  and  support  within  him,  that  are 
able  to  cheer  his  mind  and  bear  him  up  in  the  midst 
of  all  those  horrors  which  encompass  him.  He 
knows  that  his  Helper  is  at  hand,  and  is  always 
nearer  to  him  than  anything  else  can  be  which  is 
capable  of  annoying  or  terrifying  him.  In  the 
midst  of  calumny  or  contempt,  he  attends  to  that 
Being  who  whispers  better  things  within  his  soul, 
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and  whom  he  looks  upon  as  his  defender,  his  glory, 
and  the  lifter-up  of  his  head.  In  his  deepest  soli¬ 
tude  and  retirement,  he  knows  that  he  is  in  com¬ 
pany  with  the  greatest  of  Beings ;  and  perceives 
within  himself  such  real  sensations  of  his  presence, 
as  are  more  delightful  than  anything  that  can  be 
met  with  in  the  conversation  of  his  creatures.  Even 
in  the  hour  of  death,  he  considers  the  pains  of  his 
dissolution  to  be  nothing  else  but  the  breaking  down 
of  that  partition  which  stands  between  his  soul  and 
the  sight  of  that  Being  who  is  always  present  with 
him,  and  is  about  to  manifest  itself  to  him  in  ful¬ 
ness  of  joy. 

If  we  would  be  thus  happy  and  thus  sensible  of 
our  Maker’s  presence  from  the  secret  effects  of  his 
mercy  and  goodness,  we  must  keep  such  a  watch 
over  all  our  thoughts,  that,  in  the  language  of  the 
Scripture,  his  soul  may  have  pleasure  in  us.  We 
must  take  care  not  to  grieve  his  holy  Spirit,  and  en¬ 
deavour  to  make  the  meditations  of  our  hearts  al¬ 
ways  acceptable  in  his  sight,  that  he  may  delight 
thus  to  reside  and  dwell  in  us.  The  light  of  nature 
could  direct  Seneca  to  this  doctrine,  in  a  very  re¬ 
markable  passage  among  his  epistles :  Sacer  inest 
in  nobis  spiritus  bonorum  malorumque  custos,  et  obser- 
vator,  et  quemadmodum  nos  ilium  tractamus,  ita  et  tile 
nos.  “  There  is  a  holy  spirit  residing  in  us,  who 
watches  and  observes  both  good  and  evil  men,  and 
will  treat  us  after  the  same  manner  that  we  treat 
him.”  I  shall  employ  those  more  emphatical  words 
in  divine  revelation  :  “  If  a  man  loves  me,  he  will 
keep  my  words ;  and  my  Father  will  love  him,  and 
we  will  come  unto  him,  and  make  our  abode  with 
him.” 

********* 

The  doctrine  of  the  omnipresence  of  the  Divine 
Being  is  so  agreeable  to  reason,  that  we  meet  with 
it  in  the  writings  of  the  enlightened  heathens,  as  I 
might  show  at  large  were  it  not  already  done  by 
C  c  2 
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other  hands.  But,  though  the  Deity  be  thus  essen¬ 
tially  present  through  all  the  immensity  of  space, 
there  is  one  part  of  it  in  which  he  discovers  him¬ 
self  in  a  most  transcendent  and  visible  glory.  This 
is  the  place  which  is  marked  out  in  Scripture  under 
the  different  appellations  of  “Paradise,  the  third 
heaven,  the  throne  of  God,  and  the  habitation  of  his 
glory.”  It  is  here  where  the  glorified  body  of  our 
Saviour  resides,  and  where  all  the  celestial  hierar¬ 
chies  and  the  innumerable  hosts  of  angels  are  rep¬ 
resented  as  perpetually  surrounding  the  seat  of 
God  with  hallelujahs  and  hymns  of  praise.  This  is 
that  presence  of  God  which  some  of  the  divines 
call  his  glorious,  and  others  his  majestic  presence. 
He  is,  indeed,  as  essentially  present  in  all  other 
places  as  in  this;  but  it  is  here  where  he  resides  in 
a  sensible  magnificence,  and  in  the  midst  of  all 
those  splendours  which  can  affect  the  imagination 
of  created  beings. 

It  is  very  remarkable,  that  this  opinion  of  God  Al¬ 
mighty’s  presence  in  Heaven,  whether  discovered 
by  the  light  of  nature,  or  by  general  tradition  from 
our  first  parents,  prevails  among  all  the  nations  of 
the  world,  whatsoever  different  notions  they  enter¬ 
tain  of  the  Godhead.  If  you  look  into  Homer,  the 
most  ancient  of  the  Greek  writers,  you  see  the  su¬ 
preme  power  seated  in  the  heavens  and  encompass¬ 
ed  with  inferior  deities,  among  whom  the  Muses 
are  represented  as  singing  incessantly  about  his 
throne.  Who  does  not  here  see  the  main  strokes 
and  outlines  of  this  great  truth  we  are  speaking  of  I 
The  same  doctrine  is  shadowed  out  in  many  other 
heathen  authors,  though,  at  the  same  time,  like  sev¬ 
eral  other  revealed  truths,  dashed  and  adulterated 
with  a  mixture  of  fables  and  human  inventions. 
But  to  pass  over  the  notions  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro¬ 
mans,  those  more  enlightened  parts  of  the  pagan 
world,  we  find  there  is  scarce  a  people  among  the 
late-discovered  nations  who  are  not  trained  up  in  an 
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opinion  that  heaven  is  the  habitation  of  the  divinity 
whom  they  worship. 

As  in  Solomon’s  temple  there  was  the  Sanctum 
Sanctorum,  in  which  a  visible  glory  appeared  among 
the  figures  of  the  cherebims,  and  into  which  none 
but  the  high-priest  himself  was  permitted  to  enter, 
after  having  made  an  atonement  for  the  sins  of  the 
people  ;  so,  if  we  consider  the  whole  creation  as  one 
great  temple,  there  is  in  it  this  holy  of  holies,  into 
which  the  high-priest  of  our  salvation  entered,  and 
took  his  place  among  angels  and  archangels,  after 
having  made  a  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  mankind. 

With  how  much  skill  must  the  throne  of  God  be 
erected  !  With  what  glorious  design  is  that  habita¬ 
tion  beautified,  which  is  contrived  and  built  by  him 
who  inspired  Hiram  with  wisdom  1  How  great  must 
be  the  majesty  of  that  place  where  the  whole  art 
of  creation  has  been  employed,  and  where  God  has 
chosen  to  show  himself  in  the  most  magnificent 
manner  1  What  must  be  the  architecture  of  infi¬ 
nite  power  under  the  direction  of  infinite  wisdom  1 
A  spirit  cannot  but  be  transported  after  an  ineffable 
manner  with  the  sight  of  those  objects  which  were 
made  to  affect  him  by  that  Being  who  knows  the  in¬ 
ward  frame  of  the  soul,  and  how  to  please  and  rav¬ 
ish  it  in  all  its  most  secret  powers  and  faculties.  It 
is  to  this  majestic  presence  of  God  we  may  apply 
these  beautiful  expressions  in  holy  writ:  “Behold 
even  to  the  moon, and  it  shineth  not;  yea,  the  stars 
are  not  pure  in  his  sight.”  The  light  of  the  sun,  and 
all  the  glories  of  the  world  in  which  we  live,  are 
but  as  weak  and  sickly  glimmerings,  or,  rather,  dark¬ 
ness  itself,  in  comparison  of  those  splendours  which 
encompass  the  throne  of  God. 

As  the  glory  of  this  palace  is  transcendent  beyond 
imagination,  so  probably  is  the  extent  of  it.  There 
is  light  behind  light,  and  glory  within  glory.  How 
far  that  space  may  reach,  in  which  God  thus  appears 
In  perfect  majesty,  we  cannot  possibly  conceive. 
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Though  it  is  not  infinite,  it  may  be  indefinite :  and 
though  not  so  immeasurable  in  itself,  it  maybe  so 
■with  regard  to  any  created  eye  or  imagination.  If 
he  has  made  these  lower  regions  of  matter  so  incon¬ 
ceivably  wide  and  magnificent  for  the  habitation  of 
mortal  and  perishable  beings,  how  great  may  we 
suppose  the  courts  of  his  house  to  be,  where  he 
makes  his  residence  in  a  more  especial  manner, 
and  displays  himself  in  the  fulness  of  his  glory, 
among  an  innumerable  company  of  angels  and  spir¬ 
its  of  just  men  made  perfect  1 
|  This  is  certain,  that  our  imaginations  cannot  be 
raised  too  high  when  we  think  on  a  place  where 
omnipotence  and  omniscience  have  so  signally  ex¬ 
erted  themselves,  because  that  they  are  able  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  scene  infinitely  more  great  and  glorious  than 
what  we  are  able  to  imagine.  It  is  not  impossible 
but,  at  the  consummation  of  all  things,  these  out¬ 
ward  apartments  of  nature,  which  are  now  suited 
to  those  beings  who  inhabit  them,  may  be  taken  in 
and  added  to  that  glorious  place  of  which  I  am  here 
speaking,  and  by  that  means  made  a  proper  habita¬ 
tion  for  beings  who  are  exempt  from  mortality  and 
cleared  of  their  imperfections ;  for  so  the  scripture 
seems  to  intimate  when  it  speaks  of  new  heavens 
and  of  a  new  earth,  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness. 

I  have  only  considered  this  glorious  place  with 
regard  to  the  sight  and  imagination,  though  it  is 
highly  probable  that  our  other  senses  may  here 
likewise  enjoy  their  highest  gratifications.  There 
is  nothing  which  more  ravishes  and  transports  the 
soul  than  harmony;  and  we  have  great  reason  to 
believe,  from  the  descriptions  of  this  place  in  holy 
scripture,  that  this  is  one  of  the  entertainments  of 
it.  And  if  the  soul  of  man  can  be  so  wonderfully 
affected  with  those  strains  of  music  which  human 
art  is  capable  of  producing,  how  much  more  will  it 
be  raised  and  elevated  by  those  in  which  is  exerted 
the  whole  power  of  harmony  !  The  senses  are  fac- 
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ulties  of  the  human  soul,  though  they  cannot  be 
employed,  during  this  our  vital  union,  without  prop¬ 
er  instruments  in  thebody.  Why,  therefore,  should 
we  exclude  the  satisfaction  of  these  faculties,  which 
we  find  by  experience  are  inlets  of  great  pleasure 
to  the  soul,  from  among  those  entertainments  which 
are  to  make  up  our  happiness  hereafter!  Why 
should  we  suppose  that  our  hearing  and  seeing  will 
not  be  gratified  with  those  objects  which  are  most 
agreeable  to  them,  and  which  they  cannot  meet  with 
in  these  lower  regions  of  nature;  objects  “which 
neither  eye  hath  seen  nor  ear  heard,  nor  can  it  en¬ 
ter  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive  1  I  knew  a 
man  in  Christ,”  says  St.  Paul,  speaking  of  himself, 
“  above  fourteen  years  ago  (whether  in  the  body  I 
cannot  tell,  or  whether  out  of  the  body  I  cannot 
tell :  God  knoweth),  such  a  one  caught  up  to  the 
third  heaven.  And  I  knew  such  a  man  (whether  in 
the  body  or  out  of  the  body,  I  cannot  tell :  God 
knoweth),  how  that  he  was  caught  up  into  Paradise, 
and  heard  unspeakable  words  which  it  is  not  possi¬ 
ble  for  a  man  to  utter.”  By  this  is  meant  that  what 
he  heard  was  so  infinitely  different  from  anything 
which  he  had  heard  in  this  world,  that  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  express  it  in  such  words  as  might  con¬ 
vey  a  notion  of  it  to  his  hearers. 

It  is  very  natural  for  us  to  take  delight  in  inqui¬ 
ries  concerning  any  foreign  country,  where  we  are, 
some  time  or  other,  to  make  our  abode;  and  as  we 
all  hope  to  be  admitted  into  this  glorious  place,  it 
is  both  a  laudable  and  a  useful  curiosity  to  get  what 
information  we  can  of  it,  while  we  make  use  of 
revelation  for  our  guide.  When  these  everlasting 
doors  shall  be  open  to  us,  we  may  be  sure  that  the 
pleasures  and  beauties  of  this  place  will  infinitely 
transcend  our  present  hopes  and  expectations,  and 
that  the  glorious  appearance  of  the  throne  of  God 
will  rise  infinitely  beyond  whatever  we  are  able  to 
conceive  of  it.  We  might  here  entertain  ourselves 
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with  many  other  speculations  on  this  subject  from 
those  several  hints  which  we  find  of  it  in  the  holy 
scriptures,  as  whether  there  may  not  be  different 
mansions  and  apartments  of  glory  to  beings  of  dif¬ 
ferent  natures  ;  whether,  as  they  excel  one  another 
in  perfection,  they  are  not  admitted  nearer  to  the 
throne  of  the  Almighty,  and  enjoy  greater  manifes¬ 
tations  of  his  presence  ;  whether  there  are  not  sol¬ 
emn  times  and  occasions,  when  all  the  multitude  of 
heaven  celebrate  the  presence  of  their  Maker  in 
more  extraordinary  forms  of  praise  and  adoration, 
as  Adam,  though  he  had  continued  in  a  state  of  in¬ 
nocence,  would,  in  the  opinion  of  our  divines,  have 
kept  holy  the  Sabbath-day  in  a  more  particular  man¬ 
ner  than  any  other  of  the  seven.  These,  and  the 
like  speculations,  we  may  very  innocently  indulge, 
so  long  as  we  make  use  of  them  to  inspire  us  with 
a  desire  of  becoming  inhabitants  of  this  delightful 
place. 

I  have  treated  on  the  most  serious  subject  that 
can  employ  the  mind  of  man,  the  omnipresence  of 
the  Deity;  a  subject  which,  if  possible,  should  nev- 
er'depart  from  our  meditations.  We  have  consid¬ 
ered  the  Divine  Being  as  he  inhabits  infinitude,  as 
he  dwells  among  his  works,  as  he  is  present  to  the 
mind  of  man,  and  as  he  discovers  himself  in  a  more 
glorious  manner  among  the  regions  of  the  blessed. 
Such  a  consideration  should  be  kept  awake  in  us  at 
all  times  and  in  all  places,  and  possess  our  minds 
with  a  perpetual  awe  and  reverence.  It  should  be 
interwoven  with  all  our  thoughts  and  perceptions,  t 
and  become  one  with  the  consciousness  of  our  own 
being.  It  is  not  to  be  reflected  on  in  the  coldness 
of  philosophy,  but  ought  to  sink  us  into  the  lowest 
prostration  before  Him  who  is  so  astonishingly 
great,  wonderful,  and  holy. 
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Op  all  the  impertinent  wishes  which  we  hear  ex¬ 
pressed  in  conversation,  there  is  not  one  more  un¬ 
worthy  a  gentleman  or  a  man  of  liberal  education 
than  that  of  wishing  one’s  self  younger.  It  is  a 
certain  sign  of  a  foolish  or  a  dissolute  mind,  if  we 
want  our  youth  again  only  for  the  strength  of  bones 
and  sinews  which  we  once  were  masters  of ;  it  is 
as  absurd  in  an  old  man  to  wish  for  the  strength  of 
a  youth,  as  it  would  be  in  a  young  man  to  wish  for 
the  strength  of  a  bull  or  a  horse.  These  wishes 
are  both  equally  out  of  nature,  which  should  direct 
in  all  things  that  are  not  contradictory  to  justice, 
law,  and  reason. 

Age  in  a  virtuous  person  of  either  sex  carries  in 
it  an  authority  which  makes  it  preferable  to  all  the 
pleasures  of  youth ;  if  to  be  saluted,  attended,  or 
consulted  with  deference  are  instances  of  pleasure, 
they  are  such  as  never  fail  a  virtuous  old  age.  In 
the  enumeration  of  the  imperfections  and  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  younger  and  later  years  of  man,  they 
are  so  near  in  their  condition,  that  methinks  it 
should  be  incredible  we  see  so  little  commerce  of 
kindness  between  them.  If  we  consider  youth  and 
age  with  Tully,  regarding  the  affinity  to  death,  youth 
has  many  more  chances  to  be  nearer  it  than  age ; 
what  youth  can  say  more  than  an  old  man,  “  He 
shall  live  till  night 1”  Youth  catches  distempers 
more  easily,  its  sickness  is  more  violent,  and  its  re¬ 
covery  more  doubtful.  The  youth,  indeed,  hopes 
for  many  more  days;  so  cannot  the  old  man.  The 
youth’s  hopes  are  ill  grounded ;  for  what  is  more  fool¬ 
ish  than  to  place  any  confidence  upon  an  uncertain¬ 
ty  ?  But  the  old  man  has  not  room  so  much  as  for 
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hope ;  he  is  still  happier  than  the  youth ;  he  has  al¬ 
ready  enjoyed  what  the  other  does  but  hope  for :  one 
wishes  to  live  long,  the  other  has  lived  long.  But, 
alas!  is  there  anything  in  human  life,  the  duration 
of  which  can  be  called  long  1  There  is  nothing, 
which  must  end,  to  be  valued  for  its  continuance. 
If  hours,  days,  months,  and  years  pass  away,  it  is 
no  matter  what  hour,  what  day,  what  month,  or 
what  year  we  die.  The  applause  of  a  good  actor  is 
due  to  him  at  whatever  scene  of  the  play  he  makes 
his  exit.  It  is  thus  in  the  life  of  a  man  of  sense  ;  a 
short  life  is  sufficient  to  manifest  himself  a  man  of 
honour  and  virtue ;  when  he  has  ceased  to  be  such, 
he  has  lived  too  long;  and  while  he  is  such,  it  is  of 
no  consequence  to  him  how  long  he  shall  be  so, 
provided  he  is  so  to  his  life’s  end. 


AMUSEMENT  OF  LIFE. 

We  all  of  us  complain  of  the  shortness  of  time, 
saith  Seneca,  and  yet  have  much  more  than  we 
know  what  to  do  with.  Our  lives,  says  he,  are 
spent  either  in  doing  nothing  at  all,  or  in  doing  no¬ 
thing  to  the  purpose,  or  in  doing  nothing  that  we 
ought  to  do.  We  are  always  complaining  that  our 
days  are  few,  and  acting  as  if  there  could  be  no  end 
of  them. 

That  noble  philosopher  has  described  our  incon¬ 
sistency  with  ourselves  in  this  particular,  by  all 
those  various  turns  of  expression  and  thought  which 
are  peculiar  to  his  writings.  I  often  consider  man¬ 
kind  as  wholly  inconsistent  with  itself,  in  a  point 
that  bears  some  affinity  to  the  former  :  Though  we 
seem  grieved  at  the  shortness  of  life  in  general,  we 
are  wishing  every  period  of  it  at  an  end.  The  mi- 
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nor  longs  to  be  at  age,  then  a  man  of  business,  then 
to  make  up  an  estate,  then  to  arrive  at  honours,  then 
to  retire.  Thus,  though  our  whole  life  is  allowed  by 
every  one  to  be  short,  the  several  divisions  of  it  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  long  and  tedious.  We  are  for  lengthen¬ 
ing  our  span  in  general,  but  would  contract  the 
parts  of  which  it  is  composed.  The  usurer  would 
he  very  well  satisfied  to  have  all  the  time  annihilated 
ithat  lies  between  the  present  moment  and  next 
iquarter-day.  The  politician  would  be  contented  to 
lose  three  years  in  his  life,  could  he  place  things  in 
the  posture  which  he  fancies  they  will  stand  in  af¬ 
ter  such  a  revolution  of  time.  The  lover  would  be 
glad  to  strike  out  of  his  existence  all  the  moments 
that  are  to  pass  away  before  the  happy  meeting. 
Thus,  as  fast  as  our  time  runs,  we  should  be  very 
glad,  in  most  parts  of  our  lives,  that  it  run  much  fast¬ 
er  than  it  does.  Several  hours  of  the  day  hang 
upon  our  hands;  nay,  we  wish  away  whole  years, 
and  travel  through  time  as  through  a  country  filled 
with  many  wild  and  empty  wastes,  which  we  would 
fain  hurry  over,  that  we  may  arrive  at  those  sev¬ 
eral  little  settlements  or  imaginary  points  of  rest 
which  are  dispersed  up  and  down  in  it. 

If  we  divide  the  life  of  most  men  into  twenty 
parts,  we  shall  find  that  at  least  nineteen  of  them 
are  mere  gaps  and  chasms,  which  are  neither  filled 
with  pleasure  nor  business.  1  do  not,  however,  in¬ 
clude  in  this  calculation  the  life  of  those  men  who 
are  in  a  perpetual  hurry  of  affairs,  but  of  those  only 
who  are  not  always  engaged  in  scenes  of  action : 
and  I  hope  I  shall  not  do  an  unacceptable  piece  of 
service  to  those  persons,  if  I  point  out  to  them  cer¬ 
tain  methods  of  filling  up  their  empty  spaces  of  life. 
The  methods  I  shall  propose  to  them  are  as  follow: 

The  first  is  the  exercise  of  virtue,  in  the  most 
general  acceptation  of  the  word.  That  particular 
scheme  which  comprehends  the  social  virtues  may 
give  employment  to  the  most  industrious  temper, 
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and  find  a  man  more  business  than  the  most  active 
station  of  life.  To  advise  the  ignorant,  relieve  the 
needy,  comfort  the  afflicted,  are  duties  that  fall  in 
our  way  almost  every  day  of  our  lives.  A  man  has 
frequent  opportunities  of  mitigating  the  fierceness  of 
a  party,  of  doing  justice  to  the  character  of  a  deserv¬ 
ing  man,  of  softening  the  envious,  quieting  the  an¬ 
gry,  and  rectifying  the  prejudiced  ;  which  are  all  of 
them  employments  suited  to  a  reasonable  nature, 
and  bring  great  satisfaction  to  the  person  who  can 
busy  himself  in  them  with  discretion. 

There  is  another  kind  of  virtue,  that  may  find  em¬ 
ployment  for  those  retired  hours  in  which  we  are 
altogether  left  to  ourselves,  and  destitute  of  compa¬ 
ny  and  conversation ;  I  mean  that  intercourse  and 
communion  which  every  reasonable  creature  ought 
to  entertain  with  the  Supreme  Being.  The  man 
who  lives  under  an  habitual  sense  of  the  divine 
presence,  keeps  up  a  perpetual  cheerfulness  of  tem¬ 
per,  and  enjoys  every  moment  the  satisfaction  of 
thinking  himself  in  the  company  of  his  dearest  and 
his  best  of  friends.  The  time  never  lies  heavy 
upon  him  :  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  be  alone. 
His  thoughts  and  passions  are  the  most  busied  at 
such  hours,  when  those  of  other  men  are  the  most 
inactive.  He  no  sooner  steps  out  of  the  world  but 
his  heart  burns  with  devotion,  swells  with  hope, 
and  triumphs  in  the  consciousness  of  that  presence 
which  everywhere  surrounds  him ;  or,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  poufs  out  its  fears,  its  sorrows,  its  apprehen¬ 
sions,  to  the  great  Supporter  of  its  existence. 

I  have  here  only  considered  the  necessity  of  a 
man's  being  virtuous,  that  he  may  have  something 
to  do ;  but  if  we  consider  farther  that  the  exercise 
of  virtue  is  not  only  an  amusement  for  the  time  it 
lasts,  but  that  its  influence  extends  to  those  parts 
of  our  existence  which  lies  beyond  the  grave,  and 
that  our  whole  eternity  is  to  take  its  colour  from 
those  hours  which  we  here  employ  in  virtue  or  in 
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vice,  the  argument  redoubles  upon  us  for  putting  in 
practice  this  method  of  passing  away  time. 

When  a  man  has  but  a  little  stock  to  improve,  and 
has  opportunities  of  turning  it  all  to  good  account, 
what  shall  we  think  of  him  if  he  suffers  nineteen 
parts  of  it  to  lie  dead,  and,  perhaps,  employs  even 
the  twentieth  to  his  ruin  or  disadvantage  1  But, 
because  the  mind  cannot  be  always  in  its  fervour, 
nor  strained  up  to  a  pitch  of  virtue,  it  is  necessary 
to  find  out  proper  employments  for  it  in  its  relaxa¬ 
tions. 

The  next  method  that  I  would  propose  to  fill  up 
our  time  should  be  useful  and  innocent  diversions. 
I  must  confess,  I  think  it  is  below  reasonable  crea¬ 
tures  to  be  altogether  conversant  in  such  diversions 
as  are  merely  innocent,  and  have  nothing  else  to 
recommend  them  but  that  there  is  no  hurt  in  them. 
Whether  any  kind  of  gaming  has  even  thus  much 
to  say  for  itself,  I  shall  not  determine ;  but  I  think 
it  is  very  wonderful  to  see  persons  of  the  least  sense 
passing  away  a  dozen  hours  together  in  shuffling 
and  dividing  a  pack  of  cards,  with  no  other  conver¬ 
sation  but  what  is  made  up  of  a  few  game-phrases, 
and  no  other  ideas  but  those  of  red  or  black  spots 
ranged  together  in  different  figures.  Would  not  a 
man  of  sense  laugh  to  hear  any  one  of  this  species 
complain  that  life  is  short! 

The  stage  might  be  made  a  perpetual  source  of  the 
most  noble  and  useful  entertainment,  were  it  under 
proper  regulations.  But  the  mind  never  unbends 
itself  so  agreeably  as  in  the  conversation  of  a  well- 
chosen  friend.  There  is,  indeed,  no  blessing  of  life 
that  is  any  way  comparable  to  the  enjoyment  of  a 
discreet  and  virtuous  friend.  It  eases  and  unloads 
the  mind,  clears  and  improves  the  understanding, 
engenders  thoughts  and  knowledge,  and  animates 
virtue  and  good  resolutions,  sooths  and  allays  the 
passions,  and  finds  employment  for  most  of  the  va¬ 
cant  hours  of  life. 
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Next  to  such  an  intimacy  with  a  particular  per¬ 
son,  one  would  endeavour  after  a  more  general  con¬ 
versation  with  such  as  are  able  to  entertain  and  im¬ 
prove  those  with  whom  they  converse,  which  are 
qualifications  which  seldom  go  asunder. 

There  are  many  other  useful  amusements  of  life 
which  one  would  endeavour  to  multiply,  that  one 
might  on  all  occasions  have  recourse  to  something, 
rather  than  suffer  the  mind  to  lie  idle,  or  run  adrift 
with  any  passion  that  chances  to  rise  in  it. 

A  man  who  has  a  taste  for  music,  painting,  or 
architecture,  is  like  one  who  has  another  sense 
when  compared  with  such  as  have  no  relish  for 
those  arts.  The  florist,  the  planter,  the  husband¬ 
man,  the  gardener,  when  they  are  only  accomplish¬ 
ments  to  the  man  of  fortune,  are  great  reliefs  to  a 
country  life,  and  many  ways  useful  to  those  who 
are  possessed  of  them. 

But  of  all  the  diversions  of  life,  there  is  none  so 
proper  to  fill  up  its  empty  spaces  as  the  reading  of 
useful  and  entertaining  authors  :  but  this  1  shall  only 
mention  because  it  in  some  measure  interferes  with 
the  third  method,  which  I  shall  propose  in  another 
paper,  for  the  employment  of  our  dead,  inactive 
hours,  and  which  I  shall  mention,  in  general,  to  be 
the  pursuit  of  knowledge. 
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It  must  be  owned  that  fear  is  a  very  powerful  pas¬ 
sion,  since  it  is  esteemed  one  of  the  greatest  virtues 
to  subdue  it.  It  being  implanted  in  us  for  our  pres¬ 
ervation,  it  is  no  wonder  it  sticks  close  to  us  as  long 
as  v'ehave  anything  we  are  willing  to  preserve  ;  but 
as  life  and  all  its  enjoyments  would  be  scarce  worth 
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the  keeping  if  we  were  under  a  perpetual  dread  of 
losing  them,  it  is  the  business  of  religion  and  phi¬ 
losophy  to  free  us  from  all  unnecessary  anxieties, 
and  direct  our  fear  to  its  proper  object. 

If  we  consider  the  painfulness  of  this  passion, 
and  the  violent  effects  it  produces,  we  shall  see  how 
dangerous  it  is  to  give  way  to  it  upon  slight  occa¬ 
sions.  Some  have  frightened  themselves  into  mad¬ 
ness,  others  have  given  up  their  lives  to  these  ap¬ 
prehensions.  The  story  of  a  man  who  grew  gray 
in  the  space  of  one  night’s  anxiety  is  very  famous. 

“  0  nox !  quam  longa  es,  quae  facis  una  fenem  1” 

A  tedious  night  indeed,  that  makes  a  young  man  old. 

These  apprehensions,  if  they  proceed  from  a  con¬ 
sciousness  of  guilt,  are  the  sad  warnings  of  reason, 
and  may  excite  our  pity,  but  admit  of  no  remedy. 
When  the  hand  of  the  Almighty  is  visibly  lifted 
against  the  impious,  the  heart  of  mortal  man  cannot 
withstand  him.  We  have  this  passion  sublimely 
represented  in  the  punishment  of  the  Egyptians, 
tormented  with  the  plague  of  darkness,  in  the  Apoc¬ 
ryphal  book  of  Wisdom  ascribed  to  Solomon.  “  For 
when  unrighteous  men  thought  to  oppress  the  holy 
nation,  they  being  shut  up  in  their  houses,  prison¬ 
ers  of  darkness,  and,  fettered  with  the  bonds  of  a 
long  night,  lay  there  exiled  from  the  eternal  Prov¬ 
idence.  For  while  they  supposed  to  lie  hid  in  their 
secret  sins,  they  werfe  scattered  under  a  dark  veil  of 
forgetfulness,  being  horribly  astonished  and  troub¬ 
led  with  strange  apparitions  :  for  wickedness,  con¬ 
demned  by  her  own  witness,  is  very  timorous,  and, 
being  oppressed  with  conscience,  always  forecast- 
eth  grievous  things  :  for  fear  is  nothing  else  but  a 
betraying  of  the  succours  which  reason  offereth : 
for  the  whole  world  shined  with  clear  light,  and 
none  were  hindered  in  their  labour.  Over  them 
only  was  spread  a  heavy  light,  an  image  of  that 
darkness  which  should  afterward  receive  them  ;  but 
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yet  were  they  unto  themselves  more  grievous  than 
the  darkness.” 

To  fear  so  justly  grounded  no  remedy  can  be  pro¬ 
posed  ;  but  a  man  (who  hath  no  great  guilt  hanging 
upon  his  mind,  who  walks  in  the  plain  path  of  jus¬ 
tice  and  integrity,  and  yet,  either  by  natural  com¬ 
plexion,  or  confirmed  prejudices,  or  neglect  of  seri¬ 
ous  reflection,  suffers  himself  to  be  moved  by  this 
abject  and  unmanly  passion)  would  do  well  to  con¬ 
sider  that  there  is  nothing  which  deserves  his  fear 
but  that  beneficent  Being  who  is  his  friend,  his  pro¬ 
tector,  his  father.  Were  this  one  thought  strongly 
fixed  in  the  mind,  what  calamity  would  be  dreadful  ? 
What  load  can  infamy  lay  upon  us,  when  we  are 
sure  of  the  approbation  of  him  who  will  repay  the 
disgrace  of  a  moment  with  the  glory  of  eternity? 
What  sharpness  is  there  in  pain  and  diseases,  when 
they  only  hasten  us  on  to  pleasures  that  will  never 
fade  ?  What  sting  is  in  death,  when  we  are  assured 
that  it  is  only  the  beginning  of  life?  A  man  who 
lives  so  as  not  to  fear  to  die,  is  inconsistent  with 
himself  if  he  delivers  himself  up  to  any  incidental 
anxiety. 

The  intrepidity  of  a  just  and  good  man  is  so  no¬ 
bly  set  forth  by  Horace,  that  it  cannot  be  too  often 
repeated. 

“  The  man  resolved  and  steady  to  his  trust, 

Inflexible  to  ill,  and  obstinately  just, 

May  the  rude  rabble’s  insolence  despise, 

Their  senseless  clamours  and  tumultuous  cries ; 

The  tyrant’s  fierceness  he  beguiles, 

4ml  the  stern  brow  and  the  harsh  voice  defies. 

And  with  superior  greatness  smiles. 

“  Not  the  rough  whirlwind,  that  deforms 
Adria’s  black  gulf,  and  vexes  it  with  storms, 

The  stubborn  virtue  of  his  soul  can  move  ; 

Not  the  red  arm  of  angry  Jove, 

That  flings  the  thunder  from  the  sky, 

And  gives  it  rage  to  roar,  and  strength  to  fly. 
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«  Should  the  whole  frame  of  nature  round  him  break, 

In  rum  and  confusion  hurl’d, 

He  unconcern’d  would  hear  the  mighty  crack, 

And  stand  secure  amid  the  falling  world.” 

The  vanity  of  fear  may  be  yet  farther  illustrated 
if  we  reflect, 

First,  What  we  fear  may  not  come  to  pass.  No 
human  scheme  can  be  so  accurately  projected  but 
some  little  circumstance  intervening  may  spoil  it. 
He  who  directs  the  heart  of  man  at  his  pleasure, 
and  understands  the  thoughts  long  before,  may,  by 
ten  thousand  accidents,  or  an  immediate  change  in 
the  inclinations  of  men,  disconcert  the  most  subtle 
projects,  and  turn  it  to  the  benefit  of  his  own  ser¬ 
vants. 

In  the  next  place  we  should  consider,  though  the 
evil  we  imagine  should  come  to  pass,  it  may  be  much 
more  supportable  than  it  seemed  to  be.  As  there  is 
no  prosperous  state  of  life  without  its  calamities,  so 
there  is  no  adversity  without  its  benefits.  Ask  the 
great  and  powerful  i£  they  do  not  feel  the  pangs  of 
envy  and  ambition.  Inquire  of  the  poor  and  needy 
if  they  have  not  tasted  the  sweets  of  quiet  and  con¬ 
tentment.  Even  under  the  pains  of  body,  the  infi¬ 
delity  of  friends,  or  the  misconstructions  put  upon 
our  laudable  actions,  our  minds  (when  for  some  lime 
accustomed  to  these  pressures)  are  sensible  of  se¬ 
cret  flowings  of  comfort,  the  present  reward  of  a 
pious  resignation.  The  evils  of  this  life  appear  like 
rocks  and  precipices,  rugged  and  barren  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  ;  but,  at  our  nearer  approach,  we  find  little 
fruitful  spots  and  refreshing  springs  mixed  with  the 
harshness  and  deformities  of  nature. 

In  the  last  place,  we  may  comfort  ourselves  with 
this  consideration,  that,  as  the  thing  feared  may  not 
reach  us,  so  we  may  not  reach  what  we  fear.  Our 
lives  may  not  extend  to  that  dreadful  point  which  we 
have  in  view.  He  who  knows  all  our  failings,  and 
will  not  suffer  us  to  be  tempted  beyond  our  strength, 
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is  often  pleased,  in  his  tender  severity,  to  separate 
the  soul  from  its  body  and  miseries  together. 

If  we  look  forward  to  him  for  help,  we  shall  never 
be  in  danger  of  falling  down  these  precipices  which 
pur  imagination  is  apt  to  create.  Like  those  who 
walk  upon  a  line,  if  we  keep  our  eye  fixed  upon  one 
point,  we  may  step  forward  securely;  whereas  an 
imprudent  or  cowardly  glance  on  either  side  will 
infallibly  destroy  us. 


ARGUMENTS. 

Avoid  disputes  as  much  as  possible,  in  order  to 
appear  easy  and  well  bred  in  conversation.  You 
may  assure  yourself  it  requires  more  wit,  as  well 
as  more  good-humour,  to  improve  rather  than  con¬ 
tradict  the  notions  of  another;  but  if  you  are  at  any 
time  obliged  to  enter  on  an  argument,  give  your  rea¬ 
sons  with  the  utmost  coolness  and  modesty,  two 
things  which  scarce  ever  fail  of  making  an  impres¬ 
sion  upon  the  hearers.  Besides,  if  you  are  neither 
dogmatical,  nor  show  either  by  your  words  or  actions 
that  you  are  full  of  yourself,  all  will  more  heartily 
rejoice  at  your  victory ;  nay,  should  you  be  pinched 
in  your  argument,  you  may  make  your  retreat  with 
a  very  good  grace  :  you  were  never  positive,  and 
are  now  glad  to  be  better  informed.  This  has  made 
some  approve  of  the  Socraticai  way  of  reasoning, 
where,  while  you  scarce  affirm  anything,  you  can 
hardly  be  caught  in  an  absurdity ;  and  though  possi¬ 
bly  you  are  endeavouring  to  bring  over  another  to 
your  opinion,  which  is  firmly  fixed,  you  seem  only 
to  desire  information  from  him. 

In  order  to  keep  that  temper  which  is  so  difficult, 
.and  yet  so  necessary  to  observe,  you  may  please  to 
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consider  that  nothing  can  be  more  unjust  or  ridicu¬ 
lous  than  to  be  angry  with  another  because  he  is 
not  of  your  opinion.  The  interests,  education,  and 
means  by  which  men  attain  their  knowledge,  are  so 
very  different  that  it  is  impossible  they  should  all 
think  alike;  and  he  has  at  least  as  much  reason  to 
be  angry  with  you  as  you  with  him.  Sometimes, 
to  keep  yourself  cool,  it  may  be  of  service  to  ask 
yourself  fairly  what  might  have  been  your  opinion 
had  you  all  the  biases  of  education  or  interest 
your  adversary  may  possibly  have.  But  if  you 
contend  for  the  honour  of  victory  alone,  you  may 
lay  down  this  as  an  infallible  maxim,  that  you  can¬ 
not  make  a  more  false  step,  or  give  your  antago¬ 
nists  a  greater  advantage  over  you,  than  by  falling 
into  a  passion. 

When  an  argument  is  over,  how  many  weighty 
reasons  does  a  man  recollect  which  his  heat  and 
violence  made  him  utterly  forget? 

It  is  yet  more  absurd  to  be  angry  with  a  man  be¬ 
cause  he  does  not  apprehend  the  force  of  your  rea¬ 
sons,  or  gives  weak  ones  of  his  own.  If  you  argue 
for  reputation,  this  makes  your  victory  the  easier; 
he  is  certainly,  in  all  respects,  an  object  of  your 
pity  rather  than  anger;  and  if  he  cannot  compre¬ 
hend  what  yod  do,  you  ought  to  thank  nature  for 
her  favours,  who  has  given  you  so  much  the  clearer 
understanding. 

You  may  please  to  add  this  consideration,  that 
among  your  equals  no  one  values  your  anger,  which 
only  preys  upon  its  master;  and  perhaps  you  may 
find  it  not  very  consistent  either  with  prudence  or 
your  ease,  to  punish  yourself  whenever  you  meet 
with  a  fool  or  a  knave. 

Lastly,  if  you  propose  to  yourself  the  true  end  of 
argument,  which  is  information,  it  may  be  a  season¬ 
able  check  to  your  passion ;  for  if  you  search  pure¬ 
ly  after  truth,  it  will  be  almost  indifferent  *to  you 
where  you  find  it.  I  cannot  in  this  place  omit  an 
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observation  which  I  have  often  made,  namely,  that 
nothing  procures  a  man  more  esteem  and  less  envy 
from  the  whole  company,  than  if  he  chooses  the 
part  of  moderator,  without  engaging  directly  on 
either  side  in  the  dispute.  This  gives  him  the  char¬ 
acter  of  impartial,  furnishes  him  with  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  sifting  things  to  the  bottom,  showing  his 
judgment,  and  of  sometimes  making  handsome  com¬ 
pliments  to  each  of  the  contending  parties. 

I  shall  close  this  subject  with  giving  you  one  cau¬ 
tion  :  when  you  have  gained  a  victory,  do  not  push 
it  too  far;  it  is  sufficient  to  let  the  company  and 
your  adversary  see  it  is  in  your  power,  but  that  you 
are  too  generous  to  make  use  of  it. 


BANKRUPTCY. 

Otway,  in  his  Tragedy  of  Venice  Preserved,  has 
described  the  misery  of  a  man,  whose  effects  are  in 
the  hands  of  the  law,  with  great  spirit.  The  bitter¬ 
ness  of  being  the  scorn  and  laughter  of  base  minds, 
the  anguish  of  being  insulted  by  men  hardened  be¬ 
yond  the  sense  of  shame  and  pity,  and  the  injury 
of  a  man’s  fortune  being  wasted  under  pretence  of 
justice,  are  excellently  aggravated  in  the  following 
speech  of  Pierre  to  Jaffier  : 

“  I  pass’d  this  very  moment  by  thy  doors, 

And  found  them  guarded  by  a  troop  of  villains  : 

The  sons  of  public  rapine  were  destroying. 

They  told  me,  by  the  sentence  of  the  law, 

They  had  commission  to  seize  all  thy  fortune  . 

Nay,  more,  Pnuli’s  cruel  hand  had  sign’d  it. 

Here  stood  a  ruffian  with  a  horrid  face, 

Lording  it  o’er  a  pile  of  massy  plate, 

Tumbled  into  a  heap  for  public  sale. 

There  was  another  making  villanous  jests 
At  thy  undoing  :  He  had  ta’en  possession 
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Of  all  thy  ancient,  most  domestic  ornaments, 

Rich  hangings  intermix’d  and  wrought  with  gold  ; 

The  very  bed,  which  on  thy  wedding-night 
Received  thee  to  the  arms  of  Belvidera, 

The  scene  of  all  thy  joys,  were  violated 
By  the  coarse  hands  of  filthy  dungeon  villains, 

And  thrown  among  the  common  lumber.” 

Nothing,  indeed,  ean  be  more  unhappy  than  the 
condition  of  bankruptcy.  The  calamity  which  hap¬ 
pens  to  us  by  ill-fortune  or  by  the  injury  of  others, 
has  in  it  some  consolation ;  but  what  arises  from 
our  own  misbehaviour  or  error  is  the  state  of  the 
most  exquisite  sorrow.  When  a  man  considers  not 
only  an  ample  fortune,  but  ev»n  the  very  necessa¬ 
ries  of  life,  his  pretence  to  food  itself,  at  the  mercy 
of  his  creditors,  he  cannot  but  look  upon  himself 
in  the  state  of  the  dead,  with  his  case  thus  much 
worse,  that  the  last  office  is  performed  by  his  adver¬ 
saries  instead  of  his  friends.  From  this  hour  the 
cruel  world  does  not  only  take  possession  of  his 
whole  fortune,  but  even  of  everything  else  which 
haxl  no  relation  to  it.  All  his  indifferent  actions 
have  new  interpretations  put  upon  them  ;  and  those 
whom  he  has  favoured  in  his  former  life,  dis¬ 
charged  themselves  of  their  obligation  to  him  by 
joining  in  the  reproaches  of  his  enemies.  It  is 
almost  incredible  that  it  should  be  so,  but  it  is  too 
often  seen  that  there  is  a  pride  mixed  with  the  im¬ 
patience  of  the  creditor;  and  there  are  those  who 
would  rather  recover  their  own  by  the  downfall  of 
a  prosperous  man,  than  be  discharged  to  the  com¬ 
mon  satisfaction  of  themselves  and  their  creditors. 
The  wretched  man  who  was  lately  master  of  abun¬ 
dance,  is  now  under  the  direction  of  others ;  and 
the  wisdom,  economy,  good  sense,  and  skill  in  hu¬ 
man  life  before,  by  reason  of  his  present  misfor¬ 
tune,  are  of  no  use  to  him  in  the  disposition  of  any¬ 
thing.  The  incapacity  of  an  infant  or  a  lunatic  is 
designed  for  his  provision  and  accommodation ;  but 
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that  of  a  bankrupt,  without  any  mitigation  in  re¬ 
spect  of  the  accidents  by  which  it  arrived,  is  calcu¬ 
lated  for  his  utter  ruin,  except  there  be  a  remainder 
ample  enough,  after  the  discharge  of  his  creditors, 
to  bear  also  the  expense  of  rewarding  those  by 
whose  means  the  effect  of  all  his  labour  was  trans¬ 
ferred  from  him.  The  man  is  to  look  on  and  see 
others  give  directions  upon  what  terms  and  con¬ 
ditions  his  goods  are  to  be  purchased  ;  and  all  this 
done,  not  with  an  air  of  trustees  to  dispose  of  his 
effects,  but  destroyers  to  divide  and  tear  them  to 
pieces. 

There  is  something  sacred  in  misery  to  great  and 
good  minds;  for  this  reason,  all  wise  lawgivers 
have  been  extremely  tender  how  they  let  loose 
even  the  man  who  has  right  on  his  side,  to  act  with 
any  mixture  of  resentment  against  the  defendant. 
Virtuous  and  modest  men,  though  they  be  used 
with  some  artifice,  and  have  it  in  their  power  to 
avenge  themselves,  are  slow  in  the  application  of 
their  power,  and  are  ever  constrained  to  go  into 
righteous  measures;  they  are  careful  to  demon¬ 
strate  themselves  not  only  injured,  but  also  that  to 
bear  it  longer  would  be  a  means  to  make  the  offend¬ 
er  injure  others,  before  they  proceed.  Such  men 
clap  their  hands  upon  their  hearts,  and  consider 
what  it  is  to  have  at  their  mercy  the  life  of  a  citizen. 
Such  would  have  it  to  say  to  their  own  souls,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  that  they  were  merciful  when  they  could  have 
destroyed,  rather  than,  when  it  was  in  their  power 
to  have  spared  a  man,  they  destroyed.  This  is  due 
to  the  common  calamity  of  human  life ;  due,  in  some 
measure,  to  our  very  enemies.  They  who  scruple 
doing  the  least  injury  are  cautious  of  exacting  the 
utmost  justice.  Let  any  one  who  is  conversant  in 
the  variety  of  human  life  reflect  upon  it,  and  he  will 
find  the  man  who  wants  mercy  has  a  taste  of  no  en¬ 
joyment  of  any  kind.  There  is  a  natural  disrelish 
of  everything  which  is  good  in  his  very  nature,  and 
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he  is  bom  an  enemy  to  the  world.  He  is  evhr  ex¬ 
tremely  partial  to  himself  in  all  his  actions,  and  has 
no  sense  of  iniquity  but  from  the  punishment  which 
shall  attend  it.  The  law  of  the  land  is  his  gospel, 
and  all  his  cases  of  conscience  are  determined  by 
an  attorney.  Such  men  know  not  what  it  is  to  glad¬ 
den  the  heart  of  a  miserable  fellow-man ;  that  riches 
are  the  instruments  of  serving  the  purposes  of  Heav¬ 
en  or  hell,  according  to  the  disposition  of  the  pos¬ 
sessor.  The  wealthy  can  torment  or  gratify  all 
whom  they  have  in  their  power,  and  choose  to  do 
one  or  other  as  they  are  afflicted  with  love  or  ha¬ 
tred  to  mankind.  As  for  such  who  are  insensible  of 
the  concerns  of  others,  but  merely  as  they  affect 
themselves,  those  men  are  to  be  valued  only  for 
their  mortality ;  and  as  we  hope  better  things  from 
their  heirs,  I  could  not  but  read  with  great  delight  a 
letter  from  an  eminent  citizen  who  has  failed,  to 
one  who  was  intimate  with  him  in  his  better  for¬ 
tune,  and  able,  by  his  ctfbntenance,  to  retrieve  his 
lost  condition. 

Sir, — It  is  in  vain  to  multiply  words  and  make  apol¬ 
ogies  for  what  is  never  to  be  defended  by  the  best 
advocate  in  the  world,  the  guilt  of  being  unfortunate. 
All  that  a  man  in  my  condition  can  do  or  say,  will 
be  received  with  prejudice  by  the  generality  of  man¬ 
kind,  but,  I  hope,  not  with  you.  You  have  been  a 
great  instrument  in  helping  me  to  get  what  I  have 
lost,  and  I  know  (for  that  reason,  as  well  as  kind¬ 
ness  for  me)  you  cannot  but  be  in  pain  to  see  me 
undone.  To  show  you  I  am  not  a  man  incapable 
of  bearing  calamity,  I  will,  though  a  poor  man,  lay 
aside  the  distinction  between  us,  and  talk  with  the 
frankness  we  did  when  we  were  nearer  to  an  equal¬ 
ity.  As  all  I  do  will  be  received  with  prejudice,  all 
you  do  will  be  looked  on  with  partiality.  What  I 
desire  of  you  is,  that  you,  who  are  courted  by  all, 
would  smile  upon  me,  who  am  shunned  by  all.  Let 
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that  grace  and  favour  which  your  fortune  throws 
upon  you  be  turned  to  make  up  the  coldness  and 
indifference  that  is  used  towards  me.  All  good  and 
generous  men  will  have  an  eye  of  kindness  for  me 
for  my  own  sake,  and  the  rest  of  the  world  will  re. 
gard  me  for  yours.  There  is  a  happy  contagion  in 
riches,  as  well  as  a  destructive  one  in  poverty  :  the 
rich  can  make  rich,  without  parting  with  any  of 
their  store ;  and  the  conversation  of  the  poor  makes 
men  poor,  though  they  borrow  nothing  of  them. 
How  this  is  to  be  accounted  for,  I  know  not ;  but 
men’s  estimation  follows  us  according  to  the  com¬ 
pany  we  keep.  If  you  are  what  you  were  to  me, 
you  can  go  a  great  way  towards  my  recovery ;  if 
you  are  not,  my  good  fortune,  if  ever  it  returns, 
will  return  by  slower  approaches. 

I  am,  sir,  &c. 

This  was  answered  with  a  condescension  that  did 
not,  by  long,  impertinent  professions  of  kindness, 
insult  his  distress,  but  was  as  follows : 

Dear  Tom, 

I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that  you  have  heart  enough 
to  begin  the  world  a  second  time.  I  assure  you  I 
do  not  think  your  numerous  family  at  all  diminish¬ 
ed  (in  the  gifts  of  nature,  for  which  I  have  ever  so 
much  admired  them)  by  what  has  lately  happened 
to  you.  I  shall  not  only  countenance  your  affairs 
with  my  appearance  for  you,  but  shall  accommodate 
you  with  a  considerable  sum,  at  common  interest, 
for  three  years.  You  know  I  could  make  more  of 
it;  but  I  have  so  great  a  love  for  you,  that  I  can 
waive  opportunities  of  gain  to  help  you ;  for  I  do  not 
care  whether  they  say  of  me,  after  I  am  dead,  that  I 
had  a  hundred  or  fifty  thousand  pounds  more  than  I 
wanted  when  I  was  living. 

Your  obliged,  &c. 
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